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EDITORIAL 


Correspondence 


“For obs. pl.” is the terse, indeed brusque, phrase in which one civil servant 
customarily asks for the observations of another; and even the most relentless 
critic of the Civil Service must admit that the mode of expression, if a trifle 
unimaginative, is at least well-matched to the meagreness of the paper supply. 


Thinking of his paper quota, therefore, the Editor may fittingly use this 
austere and battered old phrase to ask readers for their observations on the 
articles in this and future issues. Big changes are taking place in the sphere 
of public administration, and there is not paper enough to give expression to all 
points of view. Yet space must be found for some clash of opinion, and it is 
hoped that the observations received in reply to this terse request will themselves 
be terse enough to permit the publication of several different viewpoints. 


Organisation and Methods 


An [Important Select Committee Report. 


By I. J. PITMAN 


Director of Organisation and Methods at H.M. Treasury 1943-45; 
Chairman and Managing Director, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.; 
M.P. for Bath 


& M.! is in the news, and perhaps a review of the past, a statement and 
analytical appreciation of the present, and a commentary on the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Report of the Select Committee? will be of interest. 


Whenever two or three or more are gathered together to achieve a common 
purpose, the problem of organisation arises. Stated in essence, this is to “ bring 
to the officer of the proper calibre the minimum of material which yet gives him 
the complete essential information for a decision, and to provide the means for 
carrying a proper understanding of that decision to all concerned, for carrying out 
and for supervising the carrying out of that decision.” The fortunate situation 
of stroke and cox, sitting face to face, the manageable numbers of the crew, and 
the clear simplicity of the task—to win, happen to give advantages to the stroke 
of a racing eight which are denied to the head of a Government Department, 
with its geographical diffusion, its great numbers and its complex aims. But 
even in the simplest human association the principle of “ Organisation and 
Methods ” is nevertheless present and is clear. In a racing eight, the importance 
of Organisation and of Methods ranks indeed second only to the quality of the 
oarsmanship. Just so in administration is O. & M. secondary only to the quality 
of the administrative decisions and actions. 
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The MacDonnell Report in 1914 gave the first official recognition both to 
Organisation and to Methods as being aims to be desired and acmieved parallel 
with quality in the exercise of human judgment,’ but it is with Sir Horace Wilson 
and Mr. Reid-Young in 1941 that there began, as an “ aide-de-chaise” to the 
ultimately responsible administrator, a “ functionalisation ” of the communication 
between cox and stroke (organisation), and between stroke and crew for action 
(organisation), and of oars and style (methods)—all functionalised. 


The Office Machines Section of the Treasury, founded in 1919, was 
historically the beginning of O. & M., but it was a beginning arising from the 
Treasury control of expenditure. If in a Department’s estimates there was a 
proposal for expenditure on an office machine, it was clearly desirable that the 
proposal should be considered by office machine specialists rather than by the 
officers of the division of the Treasury handling the ordinary estimates for that 
Department. Even so, these specialists interpolated along with their primary 
duty of Treasury control on expenditure a parallel function of positive recom- 
mendation of additional expenditure authorised on their initiative as a net 
economy.4 


In the early years of the war the problems of an expanding Civil Service 
led the Treasury to gather together from outside sixteen investigating officers, 
which with six civil servants from the Office Machines Section constituted a 
team formed specially to develop this positive function. In 1941 Mr. Reid-Young 
was asked to survey the results, and to advise on future developments.® 


There was in his memorandum a clear recognition of the need to shed the 
function of negative control and to develop the new function of positive initiation. 
This distinction, and the resultant discontinuance of the negative, and emphasis 
of the positive, was a most important development, since it is in practice impossible 
at the same time to impose upon a Department both supervision as the tax- 
payers’ watchdog and at the same time to offer that Department a positive 
service. Moreover, it is very difficult to harbour in one breast both a negative 
and a positive, and harder still, in relationship with others, to avoid the confusion 
which aiises when some actions are those of the higher authority which in- 
vigilates, and others those of the obliging handmaiden who serves. The Reid- 
Young memorandum not only finally shed the masculine function of the 
overriding financial control but also emphasised the positive of a feminine 
partnership with the responsible administrator. More will be written below on 
the “femininity” of the partnership of the O. & M. functionalist, but for the 
moment let it be appreciated that the date of the critical and fundamental change 
was the acceptance by the Government in the debate on the 28th January, 1943, 
of the Sixteenth Report from the Select Committee.® 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE PRESENT 


So much for the past. The position as at 1st April, 1947, as published in 
the Report under review, shows that nineteen Government Departments have 
established their own O. & M. Departments on the lines of the Reid-Young 
Memorandum—that is to say, as functional aides to the heads of their Depart- 
ments—and that the staff so employed numbered 174 in the other Departments 
and 50 in the Treasury, making 224 in all. 

The main achievement behind these figures is considerable. During the 
war years manpower in the Civil Service has been direly short, and during the 
succeeding years of transition colossal tasks of termination and of development 
have been tossed by events and by Parliament at all of these Departments. The 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


flood of urgent work has indeed endangered each of these nineteen ships of 
State, yet notwithstanding the fact that “all hands to the pumps” has been the 
continuing order of the day, the captains of these big ships of State have spared 
men—and some of those men, men of quality who can least be spared from the 
pumps—to plan a reconditioning of the ship in order that it may better ride 
present and later floods. 


This evidence of the Report, however, does not prove that O. & M., even 
as a feminine functional aide, is accepted everywhere, or that the staff are adequate 
in numbers for the task, or of an even quality throughout. The sturdy in- 
dividualism of the odd Department or two in refusing blandishments, however 
feminine, is possibly more commendable than the “on paper acceptance” of 
some Departments who have contrived to score a more or less nominal inclusion 
in the list of active participators. Indeed, the real situation in some Departments 
in the list as usual emphasises that there is yet plenty of room at the top. 


The figures given in the Report are, however, only a good part of the story. 
Indeed, if I were asked for the assets in the balance sheet of O. & M. as at to-day, 
I would put first and foremost not these figures, but the acceptance by Heads of 
Departments, not only by a priori intellect, but also by ex post facto proof of 
experience, of the conviction that O. & M. is of no danger, but only of benefit to 
them and to their Departments. At the present time the Civil Service, and in 
particular the Heads of Departments including—and this is most important— 
the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury,’ are clearly in agreement that 
O. & M. is— 


(i) a worth-while functionalisation of their own responsibility, for organisa- 
tion, for tools, and for methods; 


(ii) a good training ground for future top administrators in a most important 
part of their responsibility; and 

(iii) that when the O. & M. Division is given a task, there is absolute certainty 
that there will be and can be no clash between O. & M. on the one 
hand and themselves on the other as to their own autonomy in policy 
and in execution, and that there will be no derogation of responsibility 
at any level.8 


Acceptance varies in degree. In three Ministries it is complete. In these 
the Permanent Secretary’s first question to any proposal, whether arising from 
the political plans of the Minister or from internal adjustment of the work of 
existing policies, is: “ Have you worked out your proposals, obtaining the help 
of the O. & M. Division? What is the impact of what is practical on the question 
of what is desirable? What policy questions are at issue as between alternative 
practical proposals that you and the O. & M. Division have evolved? ” 


I, at any rate, am satisfied that deficiencies in the work of these Ministries— 
when they occur—will be due to many causes, but not to any failure to accept 
O. & M. These Ministries at least make sufficient and ordinarily intelligent use 
of a well-conceived and well-staffed O. & M. Division. In other words, any 
deficiencies and mistakes may be attributed not to bad O. & M., but to— 


(i) the inherent difficulty (if not impossibility) of the tasks imposed by events 
and by Parliament? (particularly the over-riding difficulty of common 
treatment of all H.M. subjects, irrespective of geography, of time, 
and even of the repeated dishonesty of the subject); 
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(ii) the size in numbers and in geographical diffusion of the organisation 
through which information must pass, and decisions be implemented 
and supervised; 

(iii) the human factor. The impatience or: lack of diligence of the adminis- 
trator in obtaining all the information relevant to judgment and action, 
lack of imagination in seeking out such information, lack of objectivity 
and of an imagination in judgment, and lack of drive in seeing through 
right decisions to the stage of right actions—in short, to the many 
human shoricomings from perfection which, even in the absence of 
sheer bad luck, produce wrong decisions and actions. 


There may be those who say that the period from 1942 to 1947 is too long 
a time for an achievement as simple as mere acceptance, and that surely the 
1941-42 Select Committee’s Report had provided all the sanction that could be 
required to swing O. & M. quickly into acceptance and effective action. This 
view would belittle the acceptance and action by three out of nineteen Depart- 
ments, and would make much of the notorious resistance and even obstruction 
by some Departments. 


There is clearly an apparent basis for such a scornful view, but I submit that 
it is based on an insufficient appreciation of what is involved in the acceptance 
by an “ executive ”, not used to such assistance, of a “ staff” function. A “ staff” 
function is notoriously inacceptable in its early stages, and always delicate after 
acceptance. Moreover, the very word “sanction” emphasises the insufficiency 
of appreciation. Let me draw a parallel. The Courts have unlimited potential 
“ sanctions ” with which to force a husband and wife to co-operate smoothly in 
running an efficient home. But appreciation by jurists of what is involved in 
“acceptance ” has produced a realistic self-denial of force, and a reliance on more 
persuasive means. Similarly the Civil Service believes that the administrator 
ought to use acceptance by persuasion, never by sanctions. I shall never forget 
my talk with the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, Sir Richard Hopkins, 
on “sanctions ” when in 1943 I was about to take up the newly-created post of 
Director of O. & M. With a charming smile he answered my question on the 
ultimate authority—‘ In the final resort I will myself write to the Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry. If he doesn’t do what we want, I'll ask him round here 
for tea and a chat. If it’s an obdurate case, I'll send out and get a small piece of 
cake with the tea.” There could be no clearer emphasis on the insistence on 
“free will” in the acceptance by the man responsible—a point which fortunately 
i already believed, and therefore accepted willingly. Indeed, free will is not only 
the essence of relations of the Treasury with other autonomous Ministries, but it 
happened aiso to accord with my fundamental ideas on the subject of any advisory 
staff function. We there and then agreed that Eve’s curse applied inherently to 
O. & M. as much as to a wife—“ her desire should be of her husband.” The 
“ husband ” to O. & M. would be the Head of the Department or of the Division, 
since he was clearly (as the husband) the titular master charged with the responsi- 
bility of continuing performance. I was fully satisfied to expect no “ sanctions,” 
but I did receive a promise of the full moral support of Sir Richard Hopkins and 
of Mr. (now Sir) Henry Wilson-Smith. I accepted the post, and though we kept 
our cakes in reserve, I received entirely satisfactory support in every case which I 
recommended for support. Acceptance was either given by Departments willingly, 
or “wooed” discreetly. The quick results of “strong arm” procedure were 
deliberately eschewed. 
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I would, moreover, answer any charge of “ too little and too late” with the 
assertion that acceptance is clearly founded only on confidence, and that con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth with very tender shoots. Admittedly, present- 
day facts might appear to justify the criticism that if O. & M. has hurried at all, 
ic has hurried unnecessarily slowly.” In my opinion, however, no other policy 
could have nursed the tender plants of confidence and of ungrudging acceptance. 


After all, O. & M. was born of suspected parents, and headed by a dangerous 
new broom. Any Permanent Secretary’s attitude to an O. & M. Division of the 
Treasury wished by the House of Commons onto the Civil Service needs to be 
viewed from the human angle. We must imagine him mentally saying, “ Here 
is this House which, in matters of policy, tosses to us—without consideration 
for the practical difficulties of performance—more and more tasks of day-to-day 
administration, and now tells us that we, of all people, are giving insufficient 
consideration to the practical difficulties of performing their will. The Treasury 
(God bless them!) in their shortage of competent bodies has had, very late in 
the war, to go out and get a business man who comes, no doubt breathing fiery 
swords of facile reformation, to launch upon us, over-worked but experienced 
. men, this new-fangled whim of our Parliamentary Masters.”!1 


Suspicion was, however, slowly allayed, and a reputation within the new 
policy finally established. Indeed, I would claim that more important than any 
outward and visible signs of progress is the inward grace that O. & M. has been 
happily absorbed by the Civil Service as a natural member of its body—that it is 
now regarded as the systemisation of something which, while present before, is 
better organised as a functional “ staff” service. The Civil Service came to 
realise, too, that O. & M. is merely a manifestation of that common-sensical 
decent administrative concept, long known and practised in the Civil Service, 
that O. & M. makes no claim to an “expertise” entitling it to over-rule the 
responsible executive, but that on the contrary, it not only does not diminish 
but actually fosters the responsibility of, and conscquent authority of, the person 
charged with the continuing performance. 


COMMENT ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


We now come to the final section—the commentary on the recent Report. 
It is a painstaking and accurate review of the past and present. Seeing that it is 
most complimentary to the soundness of the lines on which O. & M. has been 
running, and expresses great confidence in the future of O. & M. when fully 
developed, and since it urges O. & M. to proceed to “top-level” organisation, 
I am both in agreement and delighted. In these circumstances I may, I hope, be 
presumed to be justified in omitting reference to the many points in the Report 
with which I agree, and in concentrating, rather, on the three points on which I 
feel critical. 


My first point of criticism is to call attention to a most important omission. 
T consider that the Select Committee have seriously fallen down in failing to 
direct attention to the part which Parliament itself ought to play in simplifying 
the tasks which the Civil Service must organise, methodise and, in daily nation- 
wide operation, carry out. The investigation by the Select Committee into 
O. & M. was a by-product of their investigation into the arrears of work in the 
Inland Revenue for P.A.Y.E., and if ever there was a case in which Parliament 
has imposed an unwieldy and unnecessary complex task upon the Civil Service 
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(and upon others! ), it is the Income Tax provisions which under P.A.Y.E. have 
to be applied weekly. 


A task involving 14,000,000 annual cases ought clearly to be organised 
as a routine. Yet there are no less than 8,192 possible variants of the main 
conditions imposed by Parliament cutting across the routinisation of the already 
considerable variables in (i) degree of income to be taxed, (ii) rate of tax to be 
applied, and in (iii) name and address of the taxpayer. 


Income tax was originally a matter of taxing a few thousands of people 
who drew their income primarily from the land—an income which in consequence 
varied normally only annually. P.A.Y.E. has become a matter of taxing millions 
who draw their income from a pay packet which varies, if at all, weekly. Succes- 
sive Parliaments, moreover, pile further Pelions on the ever-growing Ossa, and 
there never is any substantial pruning. 


The Select Committee ought, I think, in any case (and more particularly 
having come to O. & M. from their investigations into arrears of work in P.A.Y.E.) 
to have read to Parliament a sharp lesson on that fundamental of O. & M.—that 
the means of execution ought always to be considered alongside of policy, and 
ought to influence policy. The Committee ought to have emphasised what has 
struck me as a Member of Parliament more than anything else in my two and a 
half years in the House, that Parliament never, and Government scarcely ever, 
seem to consider means when considering policy. Clearly, failure by Parliament 
to consider the impact of the practical on the desirable has been the greatest 
single cause of what Parliament’s own Committee deplores. Indeed, the main 
hope of O. & M. in the future is that in course of time and of increasing status, 
it will be able to ensure that the Permanent Secretary is adequately stimulated, 
and is properly armed, to fight with his Minister the battle of “ means ” against 
his advocacy of “ ends.” 


My second criticism is also one of omission. The Select Committee ought 
te have realised and drawn public attention to the fact that the Civil Service 
already has two causes of vast new tasks, even additional to the vast new tasks 
of nationalisation and the other transfers to Whitehall of responsibilities hitherto 
borne either in local government or in local boards of directors. These two 
exceptional tasks are first, “termination,” and second, the improvisation of a 
mechanism within the Civil Service which can supplant the price mechanism which 
ordinarily, in the past, in the Government’s purse (and in the pockets of the 
public) has effectively determined the allocation of materials and resources in 
accordance with determined priorities. 


The vastness and newness of each of these tasks and the inevitability of a 
large degree of failure in the second was insufficiently appreciated. The Select 
Committee did not seem to appreciate these new factors, notwithstanding that 
Sir Edward Bridges!2 mentioned both causes of additional strain on the Civil 
Service. Certainly the Committee here again failed to make any recommenda- 
tion to Parliament that the cause of major improvement in “O. & M. and its 
effect.on the staffing of Government Departments”! is very largely bound 
up with these two (may we hope) temporary tasks of Hercules. An artificial 
price mechanism can never work satisfactorily. The material for judgment can 
never be complete having regard to the area of the world, the vastness of the 
population, the changes of time, the individual variety of cases, and, above all, 
the subjectivity of the data. It is therefore unfair to the Civil Service to review 
their present work and future tasks not only without emphasising the inevit- 
ability of non-perfection, but without even calling attention to a factor which 
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must produce apparent failure. Responsibility certainly does not lie with the 
Civil Service, and, indeed, if it lies anywhere, it lies with the Parliament whose 
Select Committee is reporting. 


My third criticism is that the Select Committee appears to have been unduly 
misled by an aspect of the report of the speech in Australia by the Rt. Hon. 
R. G. Casey, which is quoted in paragraph 10, and of the evidence of Mr. N. 
Baliol Scott (paragraph 1492), who based his evidence partly on that speech. 


The Committee seems to me to harbour an unfortunate double fallacy which, 
emanating from the Casey speech, is present in their conclusions. The first 
fallacy is the belief that the top level reorganisation (or re-allocation) of Depart- 
mental responsibilities is likely to be simple and likely to save waste;!4 and the 
second fallacy lies in the belief that such re-allocation can be best achieved by 
external rather than by internal analysis; by authoritative decision of some 
“specially constituted body” of outside experts determining the optimum 
re-allocation rather than by those internally responsible, choosing—with outside 
assistance if need be—the best of those many beds in which it would be possible 
and desirable for them to lie. 


Both suppositions are, I believe, fallacies, and potentially dangerous fallacies. 
On the first I much prefer the view given in the evidence of Sir Edward Bridges 
at paragraph 1631.16 The chief top-organisational bee in my personal bonnet is 
the Ministry of Supply. I have a hunch that it has been wrong to have trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Supply from the War Office and from the Air Ministry, 
the responsibility for the design and procurement of the specialist fighting equip- 
ment of the Army and the R.A.F., and that it has been right of the Navy with 
its civilian partner, the Admiralty, to fight for and to win the opposite view. In 
contra-distinction I believe that the responsibility for the supply of all non- 
specialist equipment (and its storage) of all three Services and of other non- 
combatant Services—e.g., Police, Fire, Office of Works—ought to have been 
lodged in a single Ministry—that is, the Ministry of Supply. 


To me at least, this top-level question appears the most profitable field for 
top-O. & M. Yet even in this case I doubt whether Sir Edward’s generalised 
appreciation may not prove right. I am anyhow certain that the decision will 
be neither easy nor quick, and that there will be no worth-while savings in staff 
employed. An organisation of the type preferred by the Navy may indeed be more 
expensive in staff. It is rather to an increase in efficiency and the consideration 
whether we are likely to be best prepared for any next war—that is to say, in 
the quality of the work—that I would expect any dividends from a reconsideration 
of Organisation. 


For the second case I doubt whether “ a specially constituted body . . . better 
fitted than a Committee of Permanent Secretaries ” is at all likely to achieve the 
best change—if there is to be a change. Because if there is anything in my under- 
lying point that the closer can be the association of the officers (who must live in, 
fight in, and often die in the equipment provided) with those who provide the 
equipment, then the better will be the equipment—then it is essential (since 
close association has psychological roots) that the change should be made by the 
act of will of Minister and Secretary who respectively head the Army and the 
R.A.F., and not by the act of will of any outside and not continuingly responsible 
body. 
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The recorded experience of the Bureau of the Budget in the Executive Office 
of the President of the U.S.A. runs counter to the expectations of the Select 
Committee from “ employing experts on administration from outside the Service ” 
to effect changes in organisational structure. I can quite believe that “ outside 
experts” and “highly-placed and experienced persons” can contribute to the 
“atmosphere of the occasion” for any change, and so to the quality of the work. 
But the contribution will arise because of their presence, not because of their 
authority manifested in decisions and in action. This imsistence that the 
“irresponsible ” members of a Committee are spectators providing the “occa- 
sion” must surely be true. Just as at a university match the players, not the 
spectators, take the real action, and as the players must be free to play their own 
game, so in any administrative reorganisation of the duties of human beings 
those responsible must be like the players—untrammelled in their responsibility 
by the cheers and even advice from the touchlines. 


The Select Committee were no doubt influenced by the “Report of the 
Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee, 1944-45,” which lay behind the 
claims of Mr. Casey. It should be borne in mind, however, that events in India 
have since rendered incapable of proof the proposition under discussion—whether 
outside experts can without damage “ cross the touchlines.” I submit—and it is 
experience not only of O. & M. in the U.S.A., but also in many other countries— 
that the good work of the Bengal Committee would have been no less good, but 
would have been even more good—furthermore, many times more likely to be 
implemented, and having been implemented, to “ stick,”—if it had been given 
that relatively slight twist of self-reformation upon which O. & M. insists.17 


I hope I may have been unduly fearful, and that Parliament will accept as a 
fair interpretation by the Government of the Select Committee’s recommendation, 
a continuance of the feminine relationship of O. & M. to the masculine autonomy 
of responsible administrators, an extension of O. & M. to the highest levels, and 
(as a stimulus to the “ occasion” and status of O. & M., and to the value of its 
functional advice) nomination of outsiders to its working committees, to be drawn 
not only from top-ranking civil servants, but also from specially qualified men 
and women not already members of the Service. 


NOTES 


10. & M. (Organisation & Methods) is a central service offered by the Treasury and 
by sections of the larger Departments to the Civil Service, to enable them to do their 
work better or with greater economy. It is not unlike the consultancy service given by 
efficiency consultants to private enterprise. 

2 Fifth Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, 1946/47. “Organisation & 
Methods, and its effect on the staffing of Government Departments.” 4s. : 

3 The word “official” is italicised because other reformers before MacDonnell and 
before the more widely known Lord Haldane—not forgetting Samuel Pepys—were well 
aware, notwithstanding the overriding importance of quality in judgment and action, of 
the great value of good organisation and methods, and the need for special effort to 
ensure them. ‘ 

4The achievemments of the Machines Division of the Treasury under Mr. W. 
Desborough and then Mr. D. G. Robertson ought not to be lightly dismissed. When 
one of their staff, Mr. P. T. Lloyd, was saying goodbye on reaching the age of retirement, 
he told me that in the early days of his work he had started a memorandum of the 
savings in annual cost of the machine (and non-machine) installations which followed his 
investigations. In a nonchalant voice he commented that he had given up his records 
when the aggregate annual savings had exceeded £1,000,000! 

5 See paragraphs 56 to 59 of the Sixteenth Report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, 1941/42—“ Organisation and Control of the Civil Service.” 1s. 

6 See “Hansard, Vol. 386, No. 23” and “The Seventh Report from the Select 
Committee (1942/3)—Replies from Departments.” 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


7See Sir E. Bridges’ evidence at paragraph 1608. 

8 The service is purely advisory. There is no “ back-seat driving,’ and the man 
continuingly at the wheel enjoys both the service and all the credit. 

9 See Sir Edward Bridges’ evidence paragraphs 1648 and 1665, quoted in footnote I2. 

10 There is an unfortunate error in the Report. The date 8th January, 1945, as the 
date of the O. & M. “Charter” in paragraph 12 and at the end of. the appendix at the 
end, is the date of a re-issue. Already by 30th June, 1943, the main lines of the Charter 
had been reduced to writing. 

J have the Press cuttings of the time of my appointment, Reforming the Civil 
Service will always be good copy. The Press carried out their duties to the public 
admirably, but my heart goes out to Permanent Secretaries, and above all to Establishment 
Officers, many of whom later invited and received the new Director of O. & M. most 
co-operatively, and set to work to carry out the intended reform. 

12 Paragraph 1648: “I think the answer ... is that any radical overhaul . . . would 
be a very big measure and that . . . we should feel that . . . we have got a good deal on 
our plate. Not having yet got through our post-war recruitment, we are still very short 
of staff. The Departments are very stressed and strained, and any review . . . which was 
going to result in a big reform would occupy a great many people for a good deal of time.” 

Paragraph 1665: “ There are two main factors.... One is the very considerable 
volume of terminal work . . . which is much heavier than most people realise. ... The 
other . . . is that, owing to the continued shortage of food and raw materials, it has been 
necessary to retain staffs on rationing and detailed control of commodities. That, again, 
means a very large body of clerks to continue as long as the shortages continue.” 

13 The words of the title of their Report. 

14 Paragraph 48: “Even in normal times of slow social change, this wastefulness would 
be an evil in overcoming which O. & M. could provide valuable assistance; in times like 
the present . . . the whole pattern of administration has to be adjusted) to meet the new 
requirements. ... The change can be seen already in some of the newer Ministries and 
is reflected in the listing of departmental} officers under the tasks they perform rather 
than under the grade they occupy. Little has been done, however, to apply this 
reorganisation according to function at the top level, as between different Departments. 
What is needed is not a sporadic shifting of duties. ... The necessity is rather for a 
modification of the present pattern of the administrative machine. ... Changes of this 
sort involve issues of constitutional importance ... and... can be dealt with only at 
the highest level.” ... 5 

5 Paragraph 49: “Your Committee welcome the assurance .. . that steps are now 
being taken to reinforce the O. & M. Division with a small group of officers who have 
already had some years of experience in considering machinery of Government questions 
at a high level. Still more do they welcome the setting up of the small committee, 
described in paragraph 37, which is to consist chiefly of Permanent Secretaries with the 
Head of the Treasury as the probable chairman. Your Committee suggest that these 
alterations in structure, the effects of which would be felt throughout the Civil Service, 
might be the active concern of this latter committee, provided that it meets regularly and 
frequently, and is strengthened where necessary by employing experts on administration 
from outside the Service. Alternatively, your Committee consider that a2 specially 
constituted body of a few highly placed and experienced persons might be set up to 
inquire into this important problem. ... Devoting their full time to this task, they 
would clearly be better fitted than a committee of Permanent Secretaries to carry it out 
in the short space of time which the situation demands.” 

16 Paragraph 1631: “I agree entirely that the work of O. & M. in considering the 
operations of Departments, particularly where there are very large blocks of work, is 
yielding, and will continue to yield, a very good dividend in staff saving. When you get 
higher up the scale to the questions of allocation of duties between Departments and that 
kind of business, I myself am doubtful whether there is anything like the same saving in 
numbers to be found from any re-allocation of duties or re-organisation which you would 
effect. At the present day, especially when there are so many economic questions handled 
by the Government, there are bound to be an enormous number of points of contact 
between different Departments. Looked at from outside, it may often appear as though 
there were an overlap, and that the duties ought to be re-arranged and could be re-arranged 
to give more efficiency, but only too often I think you find that if you made a re-arrange- 
ment you would get an even more awkward point of division somewhere else. Although 
I am certainly not saying that those points should not be looked at possibly more than 
they are to-day, I do not believe that enquiry into them would give very big results. . . . 

17 The arguments in favour of the “femininity” of O. & M. were set out by me 
at length in my evidence to the Committee on 15th May, 1946. This evidence was not 
printed in the report, and appears not to have been adequately effective. -It is, however, 
available at pages 430-435 in H.C. 193 of Reports from the Select Committee on Estimates, 
Session 1945/46. Price 25s. 
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The Efficiency of the Central Government 
By D. N. CHESTER 


[It is not easy to measure the quality of government at any one time, and 

even less easy to make comparisons with the quality at other times. So far as 
honesty, incorruptibility and disinterested public service are concerned the 
present British Civil Service compares very well with its predecessors, which 
is saying a great deal considering the much greater temptation in these days of 
many and varied government contacts with matters in which much private money 
and convenience are at stake. But the Civil Service is not an island of virtue 
in a sea of corruption, and it is doubtful whether any senior civil servant feels 
particularly proud of being told that he is an honest man. At least he would 
like to feel, like the young lady who is told she has lovely hair, that stress on this 
point is not to the exclusion of other qualities. These other qualities are con- 
cerned with “the formation of policy, with the co-ordination and improvement 
of Government machinery, and with the general administration and control of 
the departments of the Public Service” to use well-known words. 


There is, however, a special difficulty in the way of any discussion of whether 
the present body of civil servants is less adept in the use of these qualities than 
their predecessors, in other words that their contribution to the efficiency of the 
Central Government machine is less than at other periods. For, even if the 
efficiency of the machine as a whole were measurable, it would still not be easy 
to distinguish between the relative contributions of Ministers and of their 
permanent staffs. 


It is tempting to try to draw a distinction between policy decisions and 
the machinery needed for and the actual day-to-day execution of policy and to 
place responsibility on Ministers for the former and on civil servants for the 
latter. Such a distinction must fail for at least two reasons. First, even if 
the distinction were possible in practice, there would be one fundamental objection 
to it being used for this purpose. Government in a democratic system as we know 
it means ultimately responsibility to the people; political parties and political 
departmental heads are devices whereby such responsibility can be made effective. 
It may be that these devices have become too ponderous for modern conditions 
and that we should develop something along the lines of the French faute de 
service or faute personnelle. But at any rate it would be necessary to consider 
very carefully all the advantages and disadvantages of a rule that the civil servant 
and not the Minister is publicly responsible for a certain limited range of Govern- 
ment action. Second, it is very doubtful whether the distinction is at all work- 
able in practice. True there are the extreme cases in which the distinction 
would appear to be clear, for example, nationalisation of the coal industry on 
the one hand and a wrong assessment for income tax purposes on the other. 
(Even here can we assume the Civil Service had no views on nationalisation or 
that the error may not have been indirectly due to the overloading of the Inland 
Revenue machinery by some general Cabinet decision?) But the vast mass of 
governmental action is not readily classed into such extreme groups; in most of 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


the things that are of direct concern to the public policy and execution are in- 
extricably mixed. Exports, coal, agriculture, education, and foreign affairs—who 
is bold enough to sort out where policy ends and detailed execution begins? And 
are not the administrative class concerned with the formation of policy? 


There is considerable merit therefore in the current constitutional theory 
that a Minister is responsible through Parliament to the public for every action 
of his officials whether it be the nationalisation of a major industry or the alloca- 
tion of half a standard of timber to some local builder, that some thirty Ministers 
of the Crown are responsible for all the official actions of some 700,000 civil 
servants. Once doubt begins to be cast on this theory then the Civil Service 
system as we know it to-day will also begin to be questioned, for power in a 
democracy cannot be tolerated except in association with responsibility, which 
in the final instance must mean the right of the public to change those who 
exercise power on their behalf. The point is worth stressing, for two current 
tendencies if carried much further might jeopardise the continuation of the 
theory. There is, on the one hand, the tendency for senior civil servants to 
come more into prominence either as official spokesmen for ihci: departments, 
or as leaders of international delegations, or in other ways to associate themselves 
publicly and in name with a particular line of policy. And, on the other hand, 
there is the tendency in some quarters to praise the civil servants for any merits 
which British central policy and action may possess, but if things are not going 
right to put the whole blame on Ministers, which presumably implies that the 
Minister must have disregarded the inevitably impeccable advice of his officers. 
The article in the Economist of the 25th January, 1947, called “ The Twilight 
of Ministers,” was amusing but dangerous if it led any of its readers to think 
that it would be possible for civil servants to acquire publicly the power of 
Ministers and yet remain permanently in office whether or not the public were 
satisfied with the way the country was being governed. Praise can hardly be 
separated from blame and blame can hardly be separated from punishment. 


We can, however, still avoid a discussion of certain more obviously political 
aspects of current policy and concentrate on the more administrative aspects, 
and we can talk rather more about the Civil Service and the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the departments and less about Ministers. But if we do so it must not 
be taken as implying that Ministers can or should be allowed to escape the 
responsibility for the merits and defects of the operations of their departments. 


Few civil servants of seniority and experience can be altogether happy about 
the efficiency of the central government at the moment. Many would say that 
things could be a lot worse, but this usually implies that things could be some- 
what better. Even those who watch Whitehall from afar can see that all is not 
well with the machine. The administrative panic surrounding the fuel crisis 
of February, 1947, was not a proud episode in the history of British Government. 
The breakdown of the steel allocation system; the creaking machinery of bread 
rationing, of income tax collection and of the agricultural production programme; 
the catastrophic disappearance of American dollars; the strange decisions which 
emanate from the petrol rationing offices in respect of individual cases; the long 
delay in getting decisions from almost any Government department—surely 
these are signs of the approach of a malady even if the malady is not quite upon 
us. Certainly one does not find the same pride among one’s friends in the 
permanent Civil Service about the accomplishments of the central departments 
that one found, say, three years ago. And one need not be a reporter with a nose 
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for sensational copy nor a die-hard supporter of His Majesty’s Opposition to 
come across evidence of the decline in the general efficiency of the central depart- 
ments. 


Actually it would be remarkable if the central machine had maintained its 
hitherto high level of efficiency. For one thing, it is obvious that the machine 
is grossly overloaded. Inflation has reached Whitehall, and too much work is 
chasing too few officials (but let me hasten to add that inflation has not led to 
an inflationary increase in salaries). In part the tremendous demand is a reflection 
of the innumerable problems facing the post-war world—potatoes, coal, exports, 
dollars, Palestine, Germany—and a host of other pressing problems crowd and 
jostle in every department. But undoubtedly much of the load has been deliber- 
ately chosen by the authorities concerned. This is strange, for there are reasons 
for believing that the capacity of the machine has declined since the end of the 
war. 

The capacity of a series of departments is an elusive concept. It depends 
partly on sheer numbers, a good deal on the calibre of the persons running the 
department and on the type of work which has to be done, and not a little on the 
prevailing atmosphere in Parliament and among the citizens. Now in terms of 
numbers the central machine is not much different from mid-1945, and is twice 
as large as in 1939. But is the average quality of the service the same, and, above 
all, is the average quality of the administrative class and its professional and 
technical directors and advisers as good now as it was in 1944 or in 1939? The 
war brought about a considerable dilution of the higher Civil Service—much 
less than half of the administrative class is composed of University Honours 
graduates—and though most of the persons promoted from the clerical and 
executive grades were very capable, promotion to many came perhaps too late in 
their official career, and some of those so promoted have found themselves in 
positions above their abilities. Similarly the lower administrative and upper 
clerical and executive grades which had an array of talent in the ’30s have been 
robbed of most of this by the abnormally quick promotions which took place 
subsequently. (It is startling to see what comparatively junior positions were 
occupied in 1938 by most of the present top civil servants.) So, generally speak- 
ing, the middle layer of most departments, upon which so much of the efficiency 
of a department depends, is now much lower in quality than in 1938. This has 
meant either that decisions formerly handled at the Principal level tend to clutter 
up an Assistant Secretary’s desk or else, if delegation is insisted upon, the quality 
of the administration may be lower. 


It is also not always appreciated how much the senior Civil Service has been 
weakened since 1945 by the return of many temporaries to their former occupa- 
tions. Little indication of this exodus can be obtained from the published statistics 
of the Civil Service. But at a guess the Central Government has probably lost 
some 200-300 temporaries from comparatively senior positions or concerned with 
policy formation. In 1944, for example, the Treasury had as advisers Lord Keynes, 
Professor Sir Hubert Henderson and Professor Dennis Robertson (the last two 
being at present the Professors of Economics at Oxford and Cambridge respec- 
tively) whilst along the corridor, but ever at hand, was Lionel Robbins, Professor 
of Economics at London University. In 1947 the Treasury had no professional 
economist on its staff. (There are of course several professional economists 
among the Labour Ministers.) However, the advent of Sir Stafford Cripps as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought with it a closer link with the Central 
Planning Staff and the possibility of greater use of the now sadly diminished 
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Economic Secretariat. Very few of the senior permanent officers can claim to 
be experts in this field; during the war they relied heavily on professional advice, 
and it is hard to believe that the need for that advice is any less. ; 


Three other points must be taken into account when considering the capacity 
of the present senior Civil Service. First, most of the senior officers had already 
had a gruelling time during the war years—working long hours and carrying 
heavy responsibilities. It is true that one of the seldom-mentioned characteristics 
of the first-class administrator is superb health and strength, but to say this is 
not to suggest that unlimited demands can be made on that strength. Senior 
officers who were capable of working long hours during the war without a day’s 
sickness have recently found themselves needing to watch their health, some 
have needed considerable sick leave for the first time. One Permanent Secretary 
who performed wonders as head of one department during the war started to 
tackle a completely new department with the same energy and drive, only to 
crack up his health quite quickly. This is neither humane nor good administra- 
tion on the part of those responsible. One of the main ill effects of the tiredness 
of senior civil servants is that by the time they have completed their day-to-day 
work they have not the extra ounce of energy to consider problems of long-term 
policy or which are not immediately urgent. 


Second, there is the tremendous strain on the senior Civil Service of the 
plethora of conferences in New York and Washington, Geneva and Paris, Mexico 
City and Ottawa, to quote only a few of the more obvious centres.! Quite recently 
one Ministry had to find leading people for discussions going on- at the same 
time in Geneva, Paris and Washington, and the particular division concerned was 
also suffering from sickness among its senior staff. Added to this at least two 
of the senior officials concerned had joined this particular division only com- 
paratively recently. It is an unusual department these days which does not have 
at least one of its top four staff abroad. Now it is important for the country 
to be represented abroad by able people, and in some cases such discussions may 
be more important than any action which can be taken in this country. But 
most of the officers who go abroad also have important duties in respect of internal 
policy and action, and whilst they are abroad either their duties are neglected or 
are handled by other officials already heavily burdened or are delegated to junior 
and presumably less experienced officers. Little, if any, information is publicly 
available on the extent of this problem. 


Third, there has been an abnormal changeover among the Permanent 
Secretaries. A casual inspection of the twenty or so main departments will 
show that very few of the present holders of the office of Permanent Secretary 
held that office in 1944 or were even in their present departments at that date. 
Here, again, one must guard against too hasty conclusions, for the administrative 
process at the top of a department is much the same irrespective of the function 
of the department. But it would be equally foolish to under-estimate the 
difficult period of readjustment required of a Permanent Secretary taking over 
a new department, dealing with a new set of personal relations and mastering the 
details of a new range of responsibilities and activities. And so far as the “ forma- 
tion of policy” is concerned can it really be suggested that an official compara- 
tively new to a department can pull the same weight as one who has soaked in 
the department’s needs and problems over a more extended period? Certainly 





1 The strain of having to provide some of the senior staff for the various international 
organisations and for the nationalised industries should also be mentioned. 
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it can hardly be doubted that the officials concerned would have preferred time 
to play themselves in instead of having to take over during a period of abnormal 
pressure. 


This last fact may indicate that part of the trouble with the central machine 
will disappear with time. For there has been a general change round during 
the past two years and large numbers of the administrative class find themselves 
tackling entirely new jobs and certainly new problems. In a sense a new team 
is working itself in; there are the inevitable teething troubles and there should 
be the inevitable improvement. Moreover, the pressure of work should fall away 
as our economic position improves. There is also the inflow of able recruits at 
the Assistant Principal level who because of their greater maturity over the 
normal pre-war recruit should be ready much earlier to take responsibility and 
make a real contribution to their departments. The growing use of Organisation 
and Methods experts should be a gain. But it would be wishful thinking to 
assume the machine will inevitably right itself, merely by the passage of time. 
To be really honest one must point out certain conditions which favour the 
central government machine at the moment. For one thing, the Cabinet has an 
unusually large and compact majority in the House of Commons, and this, com- 
bined with an abnormally large legislative programme, has made the House of 
Commons a much less effective critic of the Administration. Departments have 
got away, if not with murder, at least with things which at other times would 
have caused considerable public discussion. It can hardly be expected that 
circumstances which enable officers to work with less than normal regard for 
Parliamentary and public opinion will continue for ever. For another thing it is 
easy at present to explain so much away by reference to the legacy of war. In 
many cases this is a sound reason for accepting less efficient government, but 
it is sometimes used to cover bad cases which have really nothing to do with 
the war or its aftermath. And, if anything, the public remembering the war are 
less critical of delays which before the war they would hardly have tolerated. 
Again, until now the central administration has been working in a community 
which because of its respect for law and its belief in the fairness of central adminis- 
tration was thereby much easier to administer. But is one wrong in imagining 
that there has been a decline in the respect for the law and that too frequent 
examples of wooden or foolish administration are causing more people than usual 
to place their own interpretation on what is legally right or wrong? Should there 
be any truth in this observation it should cause the central administrator to think 
hard, for in the past the British people have to a large extent administered them- 
selves; it was seldom a case of officials having to apply extensive sanctions. Once 
any number of people (other than the usual criminals) cease to co-operate with 
the government the task of administration becomes increasingly difficult. And 
in any case institutions can live too long on their reputations. 


It will be proper to finish by asking what are the implications of this 
present reduced efficiency of the central government, this less efficient machine 
carrying an overload of work. Is not the first implication that the central machine 
should get rid of any inessential tasks and concentrate on the big national issues 
which only it can handle? This may appear so obvious as not to be worth say- 
ing—yet there is little or no sign that departments are beginning to realise that 
they can attempt too much. During the past two or three years, for example, the 
growth of detailed central control over local authorities has been astonishing. 
It is not merely the case of new powers but the more exacting use of powers 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


already in existence. The Home Office! and the Ministry of Education seem 
particularly prone to this mania for centralisation and control. One could under- 
stand the unwillingness of departments to hand over any powers to such bodies 
as trade associations—but strangely enough the central government appear more 
willing to trust monopoly or trading interests than the elected councils and the 
first-class staffs of the large local authorities. Even the Treasury, which should 
be worried at every extra duty placed on any government department, agrees to a 
new scheme of government grants which must involve an increased number of 
central officials checking and watching the activities of elected bodies and their 
officials. And in the same Bill the Land Valuation Department of the Inland 
Revenue is given a vast new function even though it is probable that an impartial 
public investigation would show the department already to have more on its plate 
than it can manage. Surely the central government should examine its present 
functions and see how much of the decision-taking can be delegated to other 
responsible public bodies. 


Next, has not the central government a deal to learn about using devices 
which facilitate a particular policy without the need for using large numbers 
of officials? For example, some in the administrative class have but the 
vaguest idea of how to use the price system. They are inclined to think 
either that they have no control unless there is some machinery of applica- 
tion, approvals, etc., or, if they are brighter, they associate price movements as 
necessarily involving inflation. Yet the points rationing system—devised by 
economists and not by the administrative class—is an obvious example of the 
price system with great potentialities. It is hard to believe that the chronic fuel 
situation could not have been eased by some moderate use of the price mechanism: 
tariffs, admittedly designed to promote the use of electricity have, if anything, 
been allowed to become even more promotional. Instead of a heavy increase in 
the tax on petrol large staffs are used to deal with applications for comparatively 
small individual allowances; and petrol, though an import, is now, relatively to 
other prices, cheaper than pre-war. 


Finally, has the central government really found the most effective way to 
use outside ability and experience? This is a difficult problem. During the war 
all kinds of people were willing to give up their normal occupation and serve full 
time in a Government department. In the process Establishment Divisions learnt 
that flexibility was essential in dealing with these peculiar immigrants—the depart- 
ments had to have the ability and arrangements had to be made accordingly. 
It was inevitable that with the end of the war a tidying up process should begin. 
But my impression is that departments have swung too rapidly and too far in the 
direction of normal pre-war practice. This usually means that the “temporary ” 
ability so much used in war time is required either to bécome full time (this may 
mean a fifty- or sixty-hour week) or can be used only on the occasional committee 
engaged in a task of little importance for general policy. Only the Board of 
Trade, so far as I know, has had the imagination to use academic economists to 
the best purpose—and I do not mean on Working Parties. As I have already said 
this is a difficult problem, but a Civil Service so overworked as to have little time 
to think about problems afresh should spare a little time to consider new ways 
of using most effectively the ability in other occupations. 





1 Apparently the Home Office in return for a 25 per cent. Exchequer grant are 
requiring Counties and County Boroughs to obtain the permission of the Home Secretary 
before appointing even an additional typist to their Fire Brigade departments. 
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The Administrative Function’ 
By F. A. A. MENZLER, B.Sc., F.LA., M.Inst.T. 


IN the sphere of organisation and administration, it is the national habit to 

prefer the empirical to the logical approach, to try something out and see 
whether it works, and, if it doesn’t, to adapt it from time to time until, by a 
process of trial and error, a working solution is discovered. In such an intellectual 
climate, Mr. Pope has performed a notable service, for all students of large-scale 
administration, by his recent paper before the Institute of Transport, entitled 
“Principles of Organisation for Large Undertakings.”? His paper, as one would 
expect, is eminently a practical one, full of sage counsel, particularly in regard 
tc the handling of the human material through which any organisation must. 
express itself. 


Mr. Pope presents a generalised scheme of organisation for any large under- 
taking, presumably whether public or private. Under this scheme, the high 
command would reside in a “ Headquarters” consisting of a number of func- 
tional divisions—-operating, engineering, commercial, accounting, etc.—each pre- 
sided over by a specialist in the particular function. While headquarters would 
be functionally organised, there would be effective devolution to regions, in each 
of which the local functionaries would be vider the immediate control of an 
officer who would be responsible to Headquarters as a whole. Of the group of 
Headquarters functionaries, it is said :— 


“ Their work is mainly to help the regional or area officers; to think 
ahead; and to co-operate with each other on the development of the organisa- 
tion as a whole.” 


In other words, they are responsible for general oversight and for planning. It 
is in regard to the organisation of Headquarters that, it is suggested, the scheme 
needs elaboration in an important respect. 


It is common ground that no undertaking can stand still, if it is to avoid 
decay. In a large undertaking, above all, there is a constant need to review exist- 
ing practices and policies and, not infrequently, to determine an entirely new 
policy, for example, whether the undertaking is to embark on a new activity or 
discontinue an old one, or whether a long-established technique is to be aban- 

‘doned and a new, perhaps revolutionary, method put in its place. Inevitably, 
when any large matter of this type is under review, a complex of factors—com- 
mercial, operating, engineering, financial, economic, and it may be legal—needs 
to be appraised and each given its due weight so as to assist ultimate authority 
to arrive at a judicious de@ision. In a very large undertaking, is a group of head- 
quarters specialists, presided over, it must be assumed, by a chairman, the best 
form of organisation for the performance of such a non-specialist function? How, 
in fact, will they “ co-operate with each other on the development of the organisa- 
tion as a whole”? Policy is not simply the sum of its specialist parts. The 
evolution of policy requires an intellectual process, involving a synthesis of a 
number of, often conflicting, factors. 


1 Reproduced from The Railway Gazette, 21 /11/47, by kind permission of the Editor 
and with the consent of the Institute of Transport. 

2 Author’s Note.—This article is based on observations made during the discussion 
of Mr. F. A. Pope’s paper, “Principles of Organisation for Large Undertakings,” before 
the Institute of Transport on 10th November, 1947. 
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Tue ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


Let us imagine, then, such a Headquarters to be confronted with a major 
problem of the type suggested above. One can picture the five or six Head- 
quarters functional officers concerned sitting in committee round a table with the 
chairman, all armed with departmental briefs, arguing with great cogency their 
departmental points of view, while attempting the task of self-co-ordination. These 
specialists are, by definition, all of equal rank and, it may be safely assumed, are 
already pretty busy with their functional responsibilities. Whose is to be the 
specific job of doing the hard, non-specialist thinking, that prepares the way for 
an integrated judgment, which gives due weight to all the departmental and other 
factors, and in particular of preparing, if need be, that indispensable high-level 
document—“ the first draft”—requiring something more than mere drafting 
facility? 

There may be, but not inevitably, a towering personality, who is tacitly 
accepted by all the others as a sort of primus inter pares, but, human nature being 
what it is, this would be unusual. Even such an individual would have to find a 
not inconsiderable amount of time, and he would still be basically the head of a 
functional division. What would probably happen is that, because of the time 
taken to reconcile the different points of view, the “high-ups” would refer the 
matter ad hoc to an individual, or to a committee of individuals, at a lower tier 
ef responsibility than themselves. But officials at a lower tier may have neither 
the time nor the aptitude for reflection and high-level thinking, which obviously 
cannot be done at odd moments or round the table. In any event, their outlook 
would be departmental. 


What may happen, of course, is that an able chairman or secretary is 
expected to do the real work—this has been stated to be the ideal form of com- 
mittee—or, more commonly, a humdrum uncreat:ve document would be produced 
on safety-first lines from which original thought is largely absent. The fact is, 
committees are rarely creative agencies. All too frequently, as in political life, 
their appointment is akin to administrative escapism. It is therefore suggested 
that the only satisfactory way of handling large problems of policy is to place 
on a separate division of Headquarters, divorced from day-to-day responsibilities, 
and under the direction of a high-ranking officer, the duty of providing a con- 
sidered, non-departmental, cross-bench view in the light of all the available facts 
(which may often be conveniently garnered by the aid of appropriately constituted 
committees), and of the views of the relevant functional divisions. 


The argument then is that there is, in fact, a main, non-specialist function for 
the performance of which provision should be made in the Headquarters organisa- 
tion of any really large undertaking with nation-wide activities. It is the 
*‘ administrative ” function in the true sense of the word, which needs for its 
discharge something like a “ general staff,” whose job it is both to review the 
activities of the undertaking as a whole and to be thinking ahead in the light, 
not only of current achievements, but of financial, economic, social and, it may 
be, political trends, as well as of scientific and technical advances. 


What support is there for this argument for the specific recognition of 
what is here styled the administrative function in framing an organisation? One 
of the largest spheres of activity is concerned with the functions of the central 
government. Towards the end of World War I a report was prepared by the 
Machiner: of Government Committee, of which Lord Haldane was chairman. 
As an illustration of the way in which high level committees can on occasion be 
made to work, he wrote most of the report. What he said under the heading of 


ta 
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“Formulation of Policy” is apposite in the present connection. Adequate, 
provision, he asserted, had not been made in the past 


“for the organised acquisition of facts and information, and for the 
systematic application of thought, as preliminary to the settlement of policy 
and its subsequent administration.” 


The principle was favoured 
“of placing the business of enquiry and thinking in the hands. of persons 
definitely charged with it, whose duty is to study the future, and work out 
plans and advise those responsible for policy or engaged in actual adminis- 
tration.” 


The report goes on to remark, in a striking passage, that the reason for this 
separation of function 


“has been the proved impracticability of devoting the necessary time to 
thinking out organisation and preparation for action in the mere interstices 
of the time required for the transaction of business.” 


In these few sentences, it is claimed, are enshrined the basic principles of 
higher administration. They are the justification for the Civil Service practice 
of having an Administrative Class—the so-called “ Secretariat,” superimposed 
above the purely executive departments of Ministries and concerned 


“ with the formation of policy, with the co-ordination and improvement of 
Government machinery, and with the general administration and control of 
the Departments of the Public Service.” 


Thus, it is their job, under the Permanent Secretary, to bring together the 
various departmental or specialist points of view; to weigh up all the factors— 
technical, financial, social and economic—and to produce considered documents 
setting forth and assessing the alternative courses that may be followed, on the 
basis of which Ministers can decide the line of policy to be pursued. This, need- 
less to say, is an exacting task; it requires for its performance a high degree of 
intellectual capacity, knowledge of men and affairs, sagacity and horse sense. 
Above all, the administrative quality is not specialist in character, though, of 
course, specialists may possess it. 


It is not fashionable in these days to see much good in the methods of White- 
hall. Let us turn, therefore, to a totally different sphere where profits are the 
criterion of success, namely, private industry in the United States. It so happens 
that there is available a detailed study! of the management policies and practices 
of 31 leading industrial corporations in the United States, with assets ranging 
from $100 millions to $900 millions, covering most forms of productive activity. 
Leaving aside the “ one-man shows,” one-third of the companies reviewed look to 
the chief executive and a part-time but formally constituted council of divisional 
executives, called together from their divisional duties as necessary, to handle 
the broad administrative functions of general management. Of this form of 
organisation, it is remarked that 


“It is difficult for divisional executives, absorbed in their day-to-day divi- 
sional problems and responsibilities, to cast this all aside and take a sufficiently 
broad company-wide viewpoint to be fully effective in the field of general 
—— during the few hours a week in which they may serve on the 
council.” 





1 Top-Management Organisation and Control. Oxford University Press, 1941. 
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In one-quarter of the companies, however, “general management” is 
achieved through a small council of general executives, devoting their full time 
to the broad interests of the company as a whole. They are not, as a rule, in 
charge of any specific phase of the company’s operations, this responsibility being 
effectively delegated to divisional executives. This method is followed more 
particularly by those companies which have devoted most attention to organisa- 
tion planning, and is stated to be the one towards which there is a discernible 
trend among the larger concerns. The advantages are stated inter alia to be as 
follows : — 


“ With a small group of top executives concentrating full time on the problems 
of general management and divorced from the problems of administrative 
routine of divisional management, the broad planning, direction and co- 
ordination so vital to the success of the business as a whole are facilitated and 
assured.” 


It is contended, therefore, that any generalised pattern of organisation for 
large-scale undertakings ought specifically to provide, somewhere at the summit, 
for the performance of this administrative function through a Headquarters 
division, however styled, consisting of staff free from specialist responsibilities and 
reporting directly to the head of the organisation. It is for argument in any 
particular case whether this Administrative Division should be inserted over the 
functional divisions at Headquarters, in accordance with the precedents cited, or 
in parallel with the functional divisions. 


It should, perhaps, be added that the specific recognition of the administra- 
tive function offers no guarantee that the answer will be right. In the practical 
world, all the factors are not quantifiable and some even may not be known. 
There is always scope for the Operation of that indispensable administrative 
quality—the “hunch.” This is where those at the top may need to come in. 


Town and Country Planning 


By EVELYN SHARP 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Town and Country Planning 


"THE title of my lecture! is “ New Legislation and the Administrator.” But 
before considering what the main administrative problems cveated by the Act 
of 19472 are likely to be, I should perhaps summarise the sore important provi- 
sions of the Act. I assume that there may be some of you who are not familiar 
with them. If I am wrong you must forgive me. But the Act contains 120 
clauses and 11 schedules, so that a summary seems the right way to start. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The Act repeals almost all existing planning legislation with the exception 
of the New Towns Act. It also repeals all operative planning schemes. Repeals 
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operate from the appointed day. Sections of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944, are kept alive—that was the Act that enabled planning authorities 
to acquire and redevelop areas of blitz and blight—but that Act is, broadly 
speaking, being kept alive only to the extent of enabling authorities to complete 
action they have begun. Except for that—and for the New Towns Act—the 
Act of 1947 will provide a complete and comprehensive planning code. As for 
its provisions : — 


Planning Authorities 


County Councils.—First, the Act places responsibility for planning on 
county councils and county borough councils. The latter, of course, are already 
planning authorities, but the former take over the powers from the non-county 
borough councils, urban district councils and rural district councils. 


This provision is one that does not take effect until the appointed day. 
Existing interim development authorities and authorities responsible for adminis- 
tering operative planning schemes remain responsible till then. However, the 
Minister is anxious to make the appointed day as early as he possibly can, and 
the respite to county councils will be small. He is determined to get going—so 
county councils should be preparing for the worst. 


I take first this transfer of powers because it is important, when considering 
the administrative problems that will arise under the Act, to remember that the 
new powers will, outside the big cities, be exercised by local authorities who are 
new to them. Some county councils have in varying degrees taken a forward 
part in planning over the last ten to fifteen years and will start with a good 
background. Some county councils have in the past exercised planning powers 
on behalf of the district councils; some have provided all the planning staff used 
by the district councils. But many county councils are pretty inexperienced in 
the planning field, and almost all are facing an immense increase of responsibilities. 


At the present time planning is very largely carried out by joint committees— 
that is by groups of district councils, with in many cases the county council 
joined—which carry out planning over a part of the county area. The Act pro- 
vides for the combination in a joint board or jjint advisory committee of two 
or more planning authorities—that is of two or more county councils or ‘county 
borough councils—but it does not provide in any shape or form for the continua- 
tion of the present joint committee system. An attempt was made in the Standing 
Committee when the Bill was under discussion to provide that joint committees— 
that is committees of district councils—might continue with planning parts of 
counties in particular cases, on the ground partly that county areas are not 
necessarily convenient geographical units, and partly that the county councils 
cannot conveniently take over the joint committee organisation and personnel. 
A special plea was made for the retention of powers by the North, Central and 
West Middlesex Joint Committees, Middlesex being a county with obvious 
geographical difficulties. The amendment was resisted for the reason that if 
county councils are to be the planning authorities they must be the planning 
authorities. They can divide up their areas for the preparation of plans as they 
think best, and they can join with reighbouring county councils to prepare a 
joint plan for an area affecting two or more counties. But to bring back the 
district councils simply retains the status quo with all its inconvenience and 
clumsiness—and the Minister is not prepared to pick and choose between areas 
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where retention of powers by district councils might be a good thing and areas 
where it might not. 


Responsibility for the preparation of plans lies in future therefore squarely 
on the county councils, and they cannot divest themselves of it. The Act does 
provide for consultation between the county council and the district councils, but 
that of course is a different thing. That is in its way an additional worry not a 
shedding of load. Power to prepare the plan cannot be delegated to a district 
council. The Government are saying unequivocally to the county councils, 
“Tt’s all yours.” 


District Councils.—District councils do not, however, disappear from the 
picture. In addition to their right to be consulted on the plan, it is they who will 
carry out the plan when the county council have made it. They buy the land 
which needs to be redeveloped in fulfilment of the plan, and they carry through 
the redevelopment—or dispose of the land, under conditions, to private owners 
who will carry it through themselves. In the fulness of time borough and district 
councils may find themselves landowners on a very large scale. 


I must confess that when I first appreciated this proposed division between 
county and district councils I was startled. If it is axiomatic that he who pays 
the piper calls the tune, is it not equally axiomatic that he who calls the tune pays 
the piper? But the answer is, I think, that in practice it must as a rule be the 
borough or district council which fills in the detail for the locality. They are 
the sanitary authority, the housing authority, the byelaw and street authority. 
And if there has been full and adequate consultation between county and district 
in the preparation of the plan, the district council should carry on smoothly and 
willingly where the county council leave off. 


Meanwhile the Minister has the widest possible powers to vary the incidence 
of this responsibility for carrying through a plan. He can if he thinks fit authorise 
any local authority to buy the land and carry through the job in the place of 
the borough or district council—or for the matter of that in the place of a county 
borough council. I admit that when I realised the scope of his discretion in this 
respect I was relieved. I am apt—I had better admit it right away—to think of 
planning problems too much in terms of Greater London, which happens to be 
one of my special responsibilities. And ore of my touchstones to any clause in 
the Bill was “ How will this work in Greater London; how will this help us to 
carry out the decentralisation of a million people? ” For that operation we shall, 
I think, need in places the direct action of the outer county councils. Well, under 
the Act we can secure it. 


In addition to their positive powers to carry through the plan by purchase 
and redevelopment, borough and district councils may have delegated to them—- 
in accordance with one of the innumerable sets of rerulations to be made under 
the Act—responsibility for dealing with applications for permission to carry out 
development; and the Minister has undertaken that once a plan has been approved, 
wide powers will be delegated. While the plan is in course of preparation county 
councils will have to deal with all important applications for permission, for these 
build up the plan; but as their ideas crvstallise thev can delegate more freely. 
The conception is clear and logical: yet I have a suspicion that these delegation 
regulations are going to be pretty hard to draft. 


NoTE.—On 21st November, 1947, the Ministry issued a circular No. 37 
enclosing Regulations. The Regulations are in generol enabling terms and 
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authorise any county council to delegate powers under Part Ill of the Act. The 
circular instructed that county councils should consult with district councils and 
that proposals for handling development applications in the county should be 
submitted to the Minister for approval. The Regulations enable county councils 
to propose a system of delegation, but the Minister is not insisting on delegation 
where the county council and county district councils agree on some different 
arrangement, which would normally take the form of a system of area sub- 
committees, with substantial membership from the district councils, who would 
handle the applications. 


New Planning System.—So much for the new planning authorities. The 
next point is the new planning system. 


The Act makes some major changes in the planning system. Planning is 
to be in future a continuous process. The old conception of a scheme which should 
have the force of an Act of Parliament and be at least as difficult to alter, goes. 
The scheme in future will be an indication of intention and will be subject to 
continuous review. Every planning authority, that is every county council and 
county borough council, having first carried out a survey of their area, is to 
submit to the Minister for approval, within three years of the coming into 
operation of the Act, a report of the survey and a plan showing how land in their 
area is to be used, and the stages by which development is to be carried out. 
Thereafter the planning authority is to carry out a fresh survey at least once in 
every five years and submit to the Minister a report of the fresh survey, together 
with proposals for any alterations of the plan. 


Approved plans will not bind the planning authority—nor give any guarantees 
to the developer. Any person who wants to develop—and development covers 
nearly every change of use, every erection of a new building, every substantial 
alteration or extension of an existing building—has to get the permission of the 
planning authority; and while the planning authority must in the words of 
Section 14 “have regard to the provisions of the development plan” they are 
not required to conform to it. They remain free to adjust as they go along— 
subject always to the developer’s right of appeal to the Minister. 


This is a formidable instrument—it places immense power in the hands of 
the planning authorities. True this completely discretionary administration is not 
new. Under the Act of 1932 until a scheme came into force—and few schemes 
ever did—the interim development authority had power to grant or refuse permis- 
sion to development as they thought fit—again subject only to appeal to the 
Minister. They did so on the basis of what they intended to provide in their 
scheme, which might or might not have been announced to the general public, 
and might or might not be altered subsequently. The Act merely continues that 
arbitrary system, with the difference that no scheme will bring finality. 


I do not, by using the word “ arbitrary,” mean to imply criticism. I only 
want to be honest. I do not myself see any workable alternative to giving powers 
of this widely discretionary nature to the planning authorities since planning must 
be fluid and quickly adaptable. But it is extremely important that the adminis- 
trator should realise how formidable the powers are. And the powers of a planning 
authority under the Act will in practice be a good deal more formidable than those 
of an interim development authority under the old law. For under the old law 
the more extreme forms of restriction—say the refusal to allow any building on 
good building land because it is wanted for Green Belt—carried a right to com- 
pensation; and the obligation to pay compensation is a powerful deterrent. True 
the obligation did not technically come home to roost until a scheme came into 
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force; but in practice an interim development authority would not as a rule refuse 
permission for development where a claim for compensation would ultimately 
result. So that there was under the old law a limit to their powers—there was a 
cost to count—there would come a day of reckoning. Now that goes. 


Under the Act no compensation has to be paid except in a negligible number 
of special cases. The planning authority, asked for permission for this or that, 
will have no compass by which to steer except their conception of what is right. - 
“‘A decision on the proper use of a piece of land,” said the White Paper on the 
Bill, “ will be taken on merits, and will not be distorted by the necessity of avoid- 
ing either compensation or the excessive cost of land with high development 
value.” It reads encouragingly; but also—one has to admit it—arbitrarily. And 
the moral for the administrator is that planning administration is going to be 
extremely highly skilled work. 


Compulsory Acquisition The next powers to notice are those for compul- 
sory acquisition. With a hammer in one hand local authorities are to have a 
sickle in the other. The Act, as I indicated in discussing the planning authorities, 
confers on all local authorities wide powers of compulsory acquisition and sub- 
sequent development. The exact process is a little complicated, and it may be 
worth while explaining how it runs. 


The plan which is submitted to the Minister by the county or county borough 
council may designate as subject to compulsory acquisition any land which may 
be required by any Minister, local authority, or statutory undertaker for their 
functions; any land in an area which is to be developed or redeveloped as a whole 
(the classic though not the only case for this is the area of blitz or blight for 
which the Act of 1944 conferred broadly similar powers); and any other land 
which in the opinion of the local planning authority is likely to require compulsory 
acquisition for the purpose of securing its use in the manner proposed in the 
plan. Once such designation has been approved by the Minister the land may, 
with his authority, be bought by any local authority for any of those purposes— 
and they are very wide indeed. There is, however, one important limitation. 
The Minister must not approve the designation of an area for subsequent purchase 
unless he thinks that the land is likely to be required for the purpose in question 
within ten years. Designation in effect is to work out the ten-year programme. 
And except where acquisition is immediately necessary although no development 
plan has been approved, only land which has been designated can be compul- 
sorily acquired. The planning authority must plan first and satisfy the Minister 
about their plan. Then, and only then, can local authorities proceed to imple- 
ment; but they can then proceed to do so on the grand scale. 


This is—I can say it, I had no hand in designing the Bill—a beautifully logical 
and consistent conception. But I would not say that it will be easy to work. Or 
what I would say is what I have already said, that it will be very highly skilled 
work. With good handling the Act will, I believe, prove to be very well designed 
for its purpose. But it will need good handling. 


Compensation and Betterment.—Finally compensation and betterment. Over- 
shadowing the whole Act there is the nationalisation of development rights— 
the method chosen for settling the old vexed problem of compensation and better- 
ment. As I have already explained, when permission to develop land is refused 
by the planning authority, no compensation will be payable in future except in a 
limited number of minor cases. This becomes possible because development 
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values—any value over and above the value for the existing use—are in effect 
being acquired by the State, and payment out of a total fund of £300 million is 
being made to owners who in consequence lose a part of the value of their land. 
A Central Land Board is to be established,? and anyone carrying out development 
after the appointed day must pay to the Board a development charge to be 
determined oy the Board before he does so. The Board are also to be responsible 
for settling claims for loss of value—that is, for distributing the £300 million. 


The simplest and clearest case is of the owner of agricultural land which has 
building value. Say that before this Act the value of this land for agriculture 
was £50 an acre but its value for building was £200 an acre. After the appointed 
day you, if you want to build a house on the land must, assuming that you can 
get planning permission for the house at all, pay to the Central Land Board a 
* development charge” which may amount to the whole estimated increase in 
site value due to the building development—that is to £150 an acre—though the 
Board might charge less. It follows, therefore, that all you are willing to pay the 
farmer is £50 an acre. The farmer meanwhile has his claim on the £300 million 
fund. And if the planning authority decide not to allow the house the farmer is 
no worse off, or at any rate not much worse off. He might have got more than £50 
from you despite the development charge you have got to pay, but that’s all. 
Only the Land Board is substantially worse off having failed to get their charge, 
and that only until you.turn up somewhere else. 


The point to notice about these compensation and betterment provisions is 
that while they provide a complete solution to the compensation difficulties of 
the past, they do not collect the whole of the betterment. The fortunate man 
who owns a house in the middle of the Green Belt will still see the value of his 
property much enhanced as a result of public enterprise. This creates more of a 
moral problem than an administrative, but it does affect administration when one 
comes to consider how much land the local authority ought to buy. Should they 
buy for the sake of the unearned increment or should they restrict their land 
purchases to the minimum they need to carry out or control development? I 
think this is one of the most difficult questions that is going to come up—and 
the Act is not at all explicit on the point. In two recent Plymouth‘ cases the 
High Court held that under the 1944 Act the Minister cannot declare a piece 
ef land to be subject to compulsory purchase unless there is a clear intention to 
lay it out afresh—that is the Minister cannot so declare it simply for the sake 
of the unearned increment. But the wording in the new Act (following Govern- 
ment amendments to some extent put down to meet the Plymouth decisions) is 
substantially wider than that of the 1944 Act. Local authorities will have very 
wide powers of purchase® and a considerable administrative problem in deciding 
how widely to exercise them. 


_ __ I have spent too long on my summary. But I have perhaps managed to 
indicate some of the administrative problems as I went along. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


It is plain that a Bill of this magnitude gives rise to a very large number of 
administrative questions, some of which go well beyond the field of planning 
into the general field of government. The problems directly created by the Act 
fall, I think, into two main classes; problems connected with planning and 
problems connected with the Central Land Board. Taking first the problems 
connected with planning—they are: how to organise the work at the local 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


authority end, how to manage the necessary consultation between authorities, 
how much to delegate, how to clear the path of the private developer, how to 
dovetail the interests of planning authorities and of the Central Land Board. 
And all this of course is only ancillary to the central hard technical question— 
how best to plan. The Act in effect assumes, as it must do, that we know what 
we want to do—what is lacking is the power. But land planning is still an infant 
science—or should I say an infant art? It is important when thinking out thé 
administrative problems of organisation and personnel to keep that fact firmly 
in mind all the time. 


Subject to that I think that the main administrative problems created by 
the planning part of the Bill fall under the three heads of local authority organisa- 
tion, central government control and the impact of the powers on the private 
developer. 


Planning Problems 

(i) Local Authority Organisation—I went out of my way in summarising 
the provisions of the Bill to emphasise the transfer of powers from district councils 
or joint committees to county councils. This has, of course, wide implications 
for the whole system of local government, but that is outside my field. What 
concerns me is that this transfer presents county councils with an immediate 
problem of organisation. Are they to form a new planning committee or can 
they brigade the work with some of their existing functions? How are they to 
handle applications for permissions over a whole county with speed and deci- 
sion? How are they to consult adequately with district councils without seriously 
delaying the work? 


I know too little of local authority organisation to attempt to answer these 
questions at all firmly. I feel clear that every county council must establish a 
planning committee with planning as its chief if not its only function, and must 
also of course appoint a chief planning officer. They will need, they must need, 
pretty large planning staffs. 

As for the consultation between county and district councils a fairly large 
delegation of responsibility to very small sub-committees or even to officers will, 
it seems to me, be inevitable. I believe the consultation to be very necessary if 
plans are to be generally acceptable, but it must not take too long. 


The delegation to district councils of power to deal with certain classes of 
application for permission to develop—which the Ministry has got to work out in 
regulations—is going to be difficult to define. What we want to say is that pend- 
ing the approval of a scheme district councils may deal with anything which 
could not materially affect the scheme; afterwards they may deal with anything 
which could not materially deflect it. But that of course begs all the questions. 
The thing to hold on to in all these matters is that you cannot achieve perfec- 
tion. The craze for perfection is the occupational disease of the bureaucrat— 
central or local. It must come, I think, of having too much time. If we keep 
the organisation broad and simple, as we must, things will happen which we will 
wish hadn’t happened. The district council given wide powers will consent to 
something which thoroughly upsets the county council. The official will take 
a line the committee would never have approved. But if we don’t delegate widely 
and freely we will never get on. Planning exists to secure the right use of land; 
but better the wrong use than no use—and anyway what is the right use can 
be so much a matter of opinion. At any rate I hope that this will be the 
approach. 
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foint Boards.—A particular point on local authority organisation will arise 
on joint boards. The Act, as I have explained, empowers two or more county 
councils and/or county borough councils to join together in a board to prepare 
a joint plan for all or parts of their areas—or to join together in a committee to 
advise on the making of such a plan—and it empowers the Minister to establish 
such a board or committee against the wish of some or all of the authorities 
concerned if he thinks fit. ; 


There are areas where the county or county borough boundary is clearly 
not an appropriate planning boundary, and for a coherent plan, parts of several 
counties and county boroughs must be surveyed and planned as one. Is the 
establishment of a joint board the way to secure this? Well, it may be the only 
way, and where it is there is nothing to argue about; but I don’t know that I 
personally think it a very good way. It may work. Some joint committees have 
after all worked very well. But these joint bodies are apt to suffer it seems to me 
from paralysis—partly I suppose because the constituent authorities seldom if 
ever give their representatives a blank cheque, and partly because the body has 
no local government roots. Nevertheless there may be no alternative—and we 
shall probably have to have some joint boards under the Act. 


Personnel.—At the heart of all these problems of organisation lies, I think, 
the problem of personnel. Every county council or county borough council will 
need a strong and, as I tried to indicate when summarising the provisions of 
the Act, a highly competent planning staff. Meanwhile there is an acute shortage 
of such persons. Nor is this all. There is I think no certainty what constitutes 
a competent planner. We know the qualities and qualifications of a good town 
or county clerk, of a medical officer of health, of a city or county engineer or 
architect, of a Director of Education; but we don’t know the qualities and qualifica- 
tions of a good town or county planner, if indeed there is such a thing. Is he at 
bottom an architect who designing a city will think in terms of look and shape 
and effects; is he an engineer who will begin by planning its essential services; 
or is his main function neither of these, but something more akin to a land agent’s— 
a man who can advise on the best use of the land whether in town or country, 
employing the architect and engineer to work it out. Is it different in town and 
country? Is it different in local and in central government? 


This is a vital problem. You will remember how in summarising the 
provisions of the Act I stressed the skill which planning administration is going 
to need. I am not going to attempt to answer the problem here and now, except 
to say that the one thing that does emerge is that planning is a job for a team. 
But that still leaves the question who is to lead. We are at present feeling our 
way on this very tentatively in the Ministry, and we are certainly in no position 
to express final views. It is I think our main anxiety that we are launching this 
tremendous measure while the profession is still in its infancy—indeed we don’t 
know whether it’s a boy or a girl or twins! At least I think we don’t—not 
everyone will agree. But at any rate we shall have forced the issue and a full- 
grown planning profession will emerge. Our problem—and it’s an acute one— 
is to ensure that it is adequate to its task. 


(ii) Central Government Control_—I could, I suppose, go on indefinitely 
about the problems in which the Act will involve local authorities. But I want 
to say something also about the problems that confront the central government. 


Always when powers are conferred on local authorities, problems arise on 
the relation between the local authorities and the central department. To what 
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extent should the Department try to influence or alter the local authorities’ 
proposals? The Department has of course a double interest. In the first place 
the Department has an ultimate responsibility for policy; in the second place it 
has, normally, a heavy financial interest. The financial layout in the Act is that 
grant will be payable towards the loan charges on the cost of acquiring and 
clearing land for the redevelopment of areas of extensive war damage or of bad 
layout or obsolete development—in short, of blitz and blight. The scale 
of grant will be determined by regulations, but the Act provides that the maximum 
rates shall be 90 per cent. for areas of blitz and 80 per cent. for areas of blight, 
though these will scale down after a period of years as development begins to 
yield dividends. It will be seen that the Exchequer is heavily involved in local 
planning. The White Paper says: “The payment of grants will be conditional 
upon the Minister being satisfied that the local authorities are carrying out 
schemes of redevelopment in a reasonably expeditious and efficient manner, and 
that the disposal of land is effected on lines approved by him.” 


The problem of central control arises most acutely on the actual proposals 
in the planning scheme. There is room for an infinite difference of opinion on 
planning proposals, and the problem fot central government is to limit interven- 
tion to major issues, in short the same old problem of delegation. I am not sure 
that Departments have successfully solved this problem of delegation to !ocal 
authorities. What we need to do is to tell authorities sufficiently clearly what in 
broad terms we want them to do—and then leave them to do it; but if we don’t 
achieve the first then we can’t achieve the second. On planning schemes our aim 
must be to establish contact with the planning authorities at a very early stage 
so that if possible general agreement can be reached on the main outlines before 
the plan is formally submitted; but we of course have our own staffing difficulties— 
like the authorities we are short both of quantity and quality. 


There is one very interesting question on this relation of central to local 
government. That is the old familiar question how to reconcile the effective 
partnership of the Department with local authorities in the formulation of plan- 
ning schemes, with the exercise by the Department of quasi-judicial functions 
when objections are lodged to schemes, or when appeals are made against a 
planning authority’s decisions. This problem was very much in our minds when 
the Bill was going through, and it was underlined by the High Court decision 
auashing the New Town Order for Stevenage. (Subsequently reversed on appeal.) 
In new towns cases the peculiar difficulty is that the Minister promotes the 
project, as he must—there is no other body that can do it—and the Minister 
hears the objections—again as he must. He is responsible to Parliament for the 
carrying out of the New Towns Act and he cannot divest himself of that 
responsibility. But the resulting position is administratively difficult—and the 
difficulty has not been generally understood. 


The more normal case, where a local authority promote a project and a 
Minister adjudicates, is more manageable but still difficult—especially in the 
planning field. For as I indicated above the Minister is in reality a partner in 
the project. The broad policy is his; a large share of the financial responsibility 
is his; and sound administration will ensure that the project is generally agreed 
with him before it is formally submitted. Can he thereafter be relied on to hear 
objections impartially? Well, I think he can—within the framework of his policy. 
It was held in the Stevenage case that he could. But the real difficulty is that 
in a matter as complicated and many-sided as a planning scheme, which may 
arouse some hundreds of objections, major and minor, the Minister cannot deal 
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fully and fairly with the objections unless he can consult the working partner— 
the local authority. They know the area; they know what can be done and what 
can’t; and unless he can consult them he does not know how far some of the 
objections can be met. But if he consults them, except in the presence of all 
the several hundred objectors, his decision may be upset because he will not have 
acted judicially. 

It is a major problem—and not only a problem of powers. There is a most 
difficult clash between the needs of the executive and the rights of the subject. In 
this connection Sub-section (3) of Section 10 of the Act, which was inserted 
by a Government amendment during the passage of the Bill, is of some interest. 
The sub-section provides that if, as a result of objections or representations made 
in connection with a development plan before him for approval, the Minister is 
of opinion that the local planning authority or any other authority or person ought 
to be consulted before he comes to his decision, he shall consult them, but need 
not consult anybody else. In other words he can hear one party to the case 
without hearing the other, and without necessarily having his decision quashed 
in consequence. The fact is, of course, that consideration of a development 
plan is an administrative, not a judicial, act, although the Minister must fairly 
have regard to any objections that have been made. It is frequently in the 
objector’s interest that the Minister shall consult with the local authority about 
the best way of meeting his objection, and it is frequently impracticable for 
objectors to be present throughout such discussions. But the principle is a new 
one, and anyone interested in this particular issue of reconciling the needs of 
the executive with the rights of the subject should be interested in its operation. 


The Machinery of Government.—Planning raises a number of questions on 
the organisation of central government, as well as on the relations of central to 
local government, and some of these questions are shown up by the Act. 


When the Bill was published there was comment on the fact that it pre- 
served intact the authority of other Ministers in their own fields and did not 
make the Minister of Town and Country Planning clearly and finally responsible 
under the Government for determining-the right use of land. Under Section 35 
cf the Act as passed, where the sanction of a Government Department is required 
for local authority or statutory undertaker development, that Department may, 
when granting the sanction, direct that planning permission shall be deemed to 
be granted. For example, the Ministry of Health when sanctioning a water or 
sewerage scheme, a housing estate or a new hospital, the Ministry of Transport 
when approving a road, the Electricity Commissioners when agreeing to a power 
station, may direct that planning permission is given—and so far as the statute 
goes, there need have been no consultation with the planning authority or plan- 
ning Ministry at all. In practice, of course, there will be consultation, but 
students of administration might reflect on the statutory position. Meanwhile, 
under Section 14 a local planning authority cannot give effective permission for 
an industrial building of any class to be prescribed by regulations which the 
Board of Trade are to make, unless it is certified by the Board of Trade that 
the development in question can be carried out consistently with the proper 
distribution of industry. 


The function of the Minister of Town and Country Planning as laid down 
by the Act of 1943, which established the Ministry. is “to secure consistency 
and continuity in the framing and execution of a national policy with respect to 
the use and development of land throughout England and Wales.” The relation- 
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ship of a Minister with this over-riding furction to his colleagues responsible 
for particular services is a curious one, and in theory the freedom of other Ministers 
to settle their own land use questions independently of him must seriously reduce 
his ability to carry out his function. In practice, of course, consultation is in- 
variable and the system works—more or less. But one might on this issue open 
up a wide and intriguing discussion on the whole machinery of government. 


I venture to think myself that the provisions contained in the Act are 
probably correct, given the existing machinery of government; but that as they 
are plainly unsatisfactory perhaps there may be something wrong with the 
machinery. The question is, however, an exceedingly difficult one, and I 
certainly don’t pretend to know the answer. No doubt I am exhibiting symptoms 
of my admitted occupational disease in thinking that there is or need be an answer. 


(iii) Impact on the Private Developer—I suggested that the third group of 
planning problems created by the Act arises from the impact of the powers on 
the private developer, who now has to deal with the Central Land Board as well 
as with the planning authority and byelaw authority—and to find his way through 
the maze of county councils, district councils and joint boards. 


The Minister has said that he hopes to secure that the developer need make 
only one application and get ore reply, planning, byelaws and development charge. 
This will be a major administrative problem—it is also an overdue administrative 
reform. And if I pass it quickly it is not because I do not regard it as one of the 
main problems to be solved. As I said earlier, better the wrong use of land than 
no use, and if we strangle development better for us that we had not had a 
Planning Act at all. 


Central Land Board 


This leads naturally to the other group of problems—those arising on the 
Central Land Board. I have deliberately left myself very little time to deal 
with these because the problems are new—as none of the problems on the 
planning side are new—and it is too soon for me to attempt to suggest the 
answers. It’s not too soor for you to do so—now, indeed, is your time; but I 
inevitably carry, however faintly, an official ring—and must not therefore discuss 
publicly a subject on which Ministerial policy has yet to be announced and which 
Parliament has yet to discuss. 


I can however suggest the problems—or some of them. The first is the 
problem of organisation. The Board will need a large number of local offices, 
both in settling development charges and in dealing with claims, and it is proposed 
that they should use, on an agency basis, the Valuation Offices of the Inland 
Revenue. There we have the inestimable advantage of an existing organisation 
and a trained staff—already fully occupied it is true, but at least a foundation on 
which to build. The problem would be formidable indeed without that start. 


The Central Land Board will be a Government Department, modelled on the 
lines of the War Damage Commission and appointed by the Minister and by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. Members of the Standing Committee showed 
some desire to substitute the Lord Chancellor for the two Ministers in order 
to underline the independence of the Board—but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have been more appropriate. Members also showed a predilection for an 
eminent lawyer as chairman and for land agents as members; but the Act contains 
no directions on the point.® 
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The biggest problem before the Land Board will, it seems to me, be in the 
technical one of land valuation in a monopoly field. Theoretically the Board 
will assess the revenue to be expected from the particular use proposed and 
charge accordingly. But the developer can retort that what he will charge 
depends on what they charge—and I am not sure where we get to in the end. 
However, that is a valuer’s problem. 


The administrative problem is to ensure that development is not stultified— 
that the owner sells, that the developer buys, and that development in accord- 
ance with the plan goes forward. The difficulty in the layout of the Act seems 
to be that the nation’s estate agent will be split in half. The planning authorities 
decide what we want and the Central Land Board see that we get it. The dove- 
tailing needs to be very close and smooth—I do not see clearly yet how it is to 
be achieved, and it is something which can only be worked out in practice. Of 
all the problems created by the Act this is the one one which I personally feel 
most uncertain. 








1 Given in March, 1947, to the Institute of Public Administration. At the time the 
lecture was given the Town and Country Planning Bill, which has now become the Act 
of 1947, had had its second reading and was in Committee. The lecture has been brought 
up to date for ptblication, but in substance it is as delivered nearly a year ago. 

2The Town and Country Planning Act came into operation on 6th August, 1947, 
but most of its provisions wait for an “appointed day” before they take effect. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning has said that he hopes that the appointed day 
will be 1st April, 1948, but no firm decision has yet been announced. 

3 The Minister announced in the House of Commons on 11th November, 1947, that 
the Chairman of the War Damage Commission and, with two exceptions, the members 
had been appointed as Chairman and members of the Central Land Board. The Board 
are to use the staff and accommodation of the Commission. 

4The High Court decision on one of the Plymouth cases was reversed in the Court 
of Appeal with the effect that undamaged land can under the 1944 Act be declared subject 
to compulsory purchase if it is part of the whole area needing re-development. The 
wording of the new Act is nevertheless a good deal wider. 

5 Since the lecture was delivered the economic crisis has supervened and the policy 
of public acquisition is inevitably being closely considered from the point of view of 
public expenditure. 

6 As mentioned above the Chairman and members of the War Damage Commission 
have been appointed Chairman and members of the Central Land Board. 
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The Pattern of an Intelligence Service 


By Dr. WALTER P. KENNEDY, F.R.S.E. 


As the keyword to characterise the Middle Ages was “ faith,” and that for 

the Renaissance “ awakening,” the best term to epitomise the current age is 
“complexity.” It is true that diagnosing the nature and cause of national and 
global ills is a popular game, and many axes are ground in the process. However, 
it seems unnecessary to indulge in recondite analyses when there is one major 
factor obvious beyond ail others. (William of Occam’s razor applies, and hypo- 
theses should not be multiplied needlessly.) The clear fact is that scientific 
knowledge and its technical applications have developed so swiftly that techniques 
for review, appreciation, co-ordination and understanding have not kept pace. 
Even if this had been possible, the sheer mass of information available in any 
one of the branches of knowledge is too great for any single mind. Gone are 
the days of Lucretius to write a comprehensive “ De Rerum Naturae ” or Leonardo 
da Vinci and his all-embracing genius. Not only is the universe of natural know- 
ledge expanding, but there is a parallel multiplication of institutes, societies, 
associations, groups and social machinery in great variety which forms an index 
of the ever-increasing complexity of the environment of modern man and the 
techniques he requires to cope with it. 


This became appallingly obvious—and the adjective is chosen advisedly—in 
the early stages of the war when the administrative machine of government had 
to deal with an explosive expansion of activity and technicalities. That it did 
so with such success redounds to its credit in a way which is too often forgotten. 
The war of 1914-18 was a titanic struggle, but the full forces of science were not 
so developed and mobilised as they were in the Second World War. Then 
Government Departments found, as never before, that broad principles of action 
needed detailed maps of scientific knowledge. The day of the technocrat had 
arrived. Peace has brought only a switching of the problem from destruction 
to reconstruction. If the urgency is less acutely imperative than when we had 
our backs to the wall, it is hardly less grim. It is certainly not less complex. 
The picture is like the ever-changing pattern of a kaleidoscope, but one into which 
more and more fragments are being poured. 


For long one outstanding feature of the British Civil Service and local 
authorities’ administration has been the excellence of the administrative class 
trained on a broad educational plan. The principle has been to put the responsi- 
bility for ultimate decisions not on the specialist expert, but on the administrator 
whose cultural background is wide and usually based on the humanities, since 
he is more fitted to take a comprehensive view, and to weigh all the relevant 
considerations one against the other. This has ensured the equitable and generally 
sympathetic operation of administration and carrying out of the laws of the 
country. Of course, experienced administrators have at times acquired a detailed 
knowledge of special subjects with which they were concerned and, indeed, have 
occasionally confounded the experts in their own fields. 


Some years ago, a doctrine of technocracy was advanced in the United 
States. In short, it proposed Government by experts, and many valid arguments 
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were adduced in its support. However the theory might be applicable in America, 
in this country it would be a regression to substitute such a system for the well- 
proven British reliance on the soundness of broad judgment. It would be foreign 
to the English temperament, which seems naturally suspicious of the technical 
expert, feeling apparently that his preoccupation with his subject gives him a 
bias undesirable in one who must assume high-level responsibility in adminis- 
trative action. 


But to-day the administrator has to deal with increasingly technical ques- 
tions, and senior men find ever more subjects appearing in their list of responsi- 
bilities. Thus it becomes necessary to tap more and more sources for information 
and inside knowledge. The impact of this need is just as imperative on the pure 
expert. As the front of the sciences advance so, too, they spread laterally into 
other fields of knowledge. The border between chemistry and physics grows less 
distinct. The engineer needs information from the metallurgist in increasing 
degree; the physician wants to know what is happening in genetics, chemistry, 
and many more ancillary subjects. This is true of every branch of knowledge. 


How are these appetites to be satisfied? How can the man fully occupied 
by the incessant demands of his immediate work find time to browse in the 
literature of his related sciences—particularly since they grow more complex so 
rapidly and the jargon of new terms makes understanding increasingly difficult. 
The simple answer is that, except in the rarest instances, it cannot be done by 
the man himself. Even if the time and energy were available he would be 
defeated by the necessity of the next step—that of—shall we call it the philosophic 
digestion of the material, for the bare facts are of little use till they are assimi- 
lated and coherently fitted into the individual’s Weltanschauung. It is here that 
the need and place for a technical intelligence service becomes outstandingly 
apparent. This last sentence may seem to hold a slight element of bathos, for 
in it we turn from what is a universal problem of thinking men to the quite 
narrow confines of a Government Department or a large industrial concern. 
But it is sound methodology to state the general nature of the problem and 
then canalise it along the lines of the special terrain. The philosophic implica- 
tions of the wide problem are deeply interesting, and it would be profitable to 
pursue them elsewhere, but we are here concerned with first showing the essen- 
tiality of a certain administrative tool, and secondly, suggesting a pattern in which 
it could be cast. 


Having then established the need and the aim of technical intelligence let 
us turn to the mechanics of the matter. 


The first consideration in planning such a service is personnel. All the staff 
must have a combination of qualities which are not easily found. They should 
be people of wide interests, varied experience, and have some technical know- 
ledge, though this will probably be on quite different levels. Each should have 
a well-developed “bump of curiosity,” for it is only such who will continue to 
delve and ferret out the more cryptic bits of information. They must be hard 
workers, since it will rarely be possible to provide a large enough staff to cope 
easily with all the demands made on it. Further, information is often wanted 
so quickly that search must be intensive. (One officer was heard to complain 
indignantly, “These people never want the information this afternoon, it’s 
always yesterday! ”) But, above all, the staff must be imbued with what can 
best be described as the boy-scout spirit. They must like being helpful. If the 
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THE PATTERN OF AN INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


service is content merely to answer those questions which it is asked, it will be 
doing less than half its potential work. An almost equally important function 1s 
monitoring, or the scruuny of ai sources of information for items known to. be 
of interest to those using the service, and then drawing attention to them. This 
calls for real keenness, tor the service will not be effective if it is regarded simply 
as a news-clipping organisation. It is not enough to say, “There’s the stuft, 
they can take it or leave it.” No busy man wants a great sheaf of newspaper 
cuttings on his desk daily which cover all aspects ot—say—housing, through 
which he has to riff to find perhaps one which is of moment to him. In such 
an instance the intelligence otncer should know which aspects of housing interest 
the administrator and see that he gets everything on these, but is not burdened 
with irrelevant data. (This may seem so elementary and obvious that it is not 
worth mention, but experience shows that it has to be stated.) It follows that 
the 1.0. must be well acquainted with all the activities in his department, and 
the personalities of those tor whom he caters. He must moreover, be in touch 
with the not infrequent changes in duties and interests of at least the chief men 
in the organisation. It further follows that the head of the section must be an 
officer of a high level of seniority. Otherwise, he cannot speak on equal terms 
with those to whom the section can be of greatest value, nor can he be aware 
of the more confidential aspects of the departmental work. There are obviously 
other reasons which call for a man of senior status to run such a section. He 
must be familiar with his field, not merely acquainted with it. He must be 
adept in finding wanted data. This presupposes a long experience in his subject 
and one which has had in it a large element of research. For example, a civil 
engineer might be an outstanding man in his profession with wide experience of 
bridge building, road construction and quantity surveying in the colonies, but 
he might well be quite unfamiliar with the techniques for rapidly unearthing 
such data as might be required by any senior man in a department, of Public 
Works. 


It will be seen that the requirements are narrowing the choice so that the 
field of candidates will be a small one. But suitable men can be found, and the 
qualities that have been noted, if not common, are not yet such as constitute 
a paragon. It is not infrequent to find among research workers men of high 
skill and with an intense interest in their subject, who yet lack that breath of the 
divine afflatus to give their work originality, and who turn out a succession of 
careful, accurate research papers, which could have been turned out exactly the 
same by a number of their fellows. These minds are often better occupied in 
the important work of collating other men’s research and writing critical reviews 
than in attempting original experiment, and not infrequently, their value is recog- 
nised by high academic honours and professorial Chairs. Such men generally 
have the qualities requisite in a good chief of an intelligence staff. Granted that 
a department or large industrial concern is big enough to warrant an intelligence 
section it is certain that it should not be content with any one of less than 
professorial status for the post of Head of the Section. It is perhaps needless 
to say that this does not imply the chief must have been a professor, but only 


‘that he would be capable of holding such an appointment. 


The physical machinery now falls to be considered. It can be divided into 
parts, the size, scope and design of which will vary widely according to the needs 
of each organisation. The notes which follow have been coloured largely by the 
experience of the Medical Intelligence Section of the Ministry of Health. This 
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section is designed to cope, in the first instance, with the technical points raised 
by medical officers of the Ministry and then by the mredical officers of other 
Departments of the Crown. The work involves many problems and queries 
on the borderline of medicine, for example, in the field of chemistry, manufac- 
ture of medical apparatus, X-rays, and the like, but, in general, the machinery 
does uot cover the other fields of the Ministry’s technical activities, such as 
housing, engineering, law, and so on. These problems are dealt with by other 
means. It is probable, however, that the pattern of the section will be found quite 
generally applicable, and that all of the apparatus here listed will be necessary 
in any reasonably sized intelligence section, though the amount of each will 
obviously vary. 


Library—This is the main tool of the technical intelligence officer, 
and it is essential for him to have at least a nucleus library at hand. The 
book section must have two divisions, the first being the general reference collec- 
tion of dictionaries, directories, year books and the like, and, of course, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. This side of the collection should be well developed, 
even in preference to the remaining specialist section. -The information wanted 
from the reference shelves is usually needed in a hurry. Books in this class 
are not easily borrowed, while technical works can be had from other libraries. 
Naturally, the stronger the technical section is, the better, but considerations of 
cost and space may be severely limiting. For this reason it is necessary to have 
extensive relations with other libraries. It is often the case that those which are 
not so well known are especially useful. In 1945 a small pamphlet entitled 
Government Libraries was published by the Treasury, and this will be found most 
helpful in official circles. Mr. Le Fanu, Librarian of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, listed all Medical Libraries and Information Bureaux in the British 
Isles in the J. Documentation, II, pp. 1-28, 1946. The Aslib Organisation (Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Libraries and Intelligence Bureaux) is also extremely helpful. 


“Of the making of books there is no end.” This is particularly true in 
relation to technical literature. The rate of advance in science and technology 
is so great that not only are new books appearing continually, but new editions 
of standard works are published so frequently that only the largest libraries can 
hope to be fully representative and up to date. The exact function of an 
intelligence section must be remembered in this connection, and the size of the 
library must not be allowed to grow for the sake of expansion. The collector 
spirit is not uncommon among librarians, and it may be advisable to curb this 
acquisitive impulse. The policy of the section should be to have a small library 
of the most frequently used technical works, and as has been noted, rely on 
borrowing for other books. If the library grows too big the staff (which is 
presumed to be necessarily limited) wil! have to spend too much time on purely 
library work. 


Fournals—and scientific periodicals will be circulated to officers according to 
their wishes, and it is advisable to revise circulation lists regularly to keep in 
step with changing duties. But in addition a most important task of the intelli- 
gence officer is to monitor journals and all casual literature for information of 
interest to the officers served. The subjects can be listed by circularising officers 
from time to time, but this work still calls for a close acquaintance with duties 
and interests of the technical staff. Circulation lists pasted on the front of 
journals should have columns for “ date received” and “ date passed on.” This 
is a sine qua non to keep circulation running smoothly. As many journals as 
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practical should a eventually bound. When they are not to be kept permanently 
they should be scrutinised for specially interesting articles which can be cut 8 
and pasted on sheets for the filing cabinets. 


A set of filing boxes for reprints from scientific journals will be found 
valuable. It is often useful to have such reprints loose, although the original 
journal is on the shelves but, in addition, this is a good way of collecting special 
papers noted in bibliographies and which would not otherwise be readily avail- 
able. Authors are usually very willing to send out copies of their papers 
especially when a request comes from a library. Filed under subject headings 
these collections are a ready way of finding a good deal of highly specialised 
information at short notice. 


The Card Index is indispensable to the intelligence section, and a series of 
these will be necessary. Again, they will require to be adapted to the particular 
needs of the organisation, but for the sake of example, the indices used in the 
Ministry of Health Intelligence Section are given here: — 


(a) Subject Title Index.—These are 5 in. by 3 in. cards giving the titles, 
authors and bibliographic references to selected scientific and medical papers, 
and occasionally books. Selection is done by circularising all technical 
officers and asking what subjects they wish to have recorded, and, secondly, 
by the intelligence officer noting papers likely to be of use at a later date. 
These are arranged in categories of main divisions, classes and sub-classes, 
and a key card index of the classification is kept so that the categories are 
always consistent. Several systems of classification have been devised for 
index catalogues of this kind. “A Handbook of Medical Library Practice ” 
of the American Library Association, Chicago, 1943, is one most useful 
guide. A particular use of the subject index is to supply at a moment’s 
notice brief bibliographies of the most important recent papers on a subject. 


(b) Larger cards, 8 in. by 5 in. are kept on the same indexing plan. 
These are used for cuttings, and when it is advisable to type a short abstract 
of a relatively inaccessible paper on the card. 


(c) Large sheets of stiff paper about 13 in. by 10 in. are kept for past- 
ing long newspaper cuttings of permanent value or for complete articles 
taken from journals. Photographs and other material can be mounted in 
this way. This device is particularly useful for preserving information 
which would otherwise be easily lost or forgotten. 

(d) A subject card index called “Special Reports Index” is kept to 
record Government reports and papers, and private reports which do not 
fall into one of the other categories. The reports are kept in file boxes. 


(e) A file of commercial literature is generally important. A card index 
can keep track on new products, referring these back to the manufacturers. 
A large file with folders carries the pamphlets, brochures, etc., issued by 
the firm. A point about this collection is that it enables information to be 
given rapidly, while if one has to write to the firm for it several days may 
elapse. 

(f) A Committee card index is kept of all standing, inter-departmental, 
special ad hoc and outside Committees on which the medical officers serve, 
giving of course the names of the Committee members. This has proved 
useful and has often enabled matters to be traced which could not be found 
through General Registry, since they do not appear on official files. 
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Intelligence queries——When a query comes in which requires more than 
the usual amount of work and involves a long typed answer, it is usually worth 
keeping this for future reference should this or a similar question come up again. 
Carbons are therefore filed under this general title, and a cross-reference card 
index is kept. 


Bibliographies—These are frequently asked for by technical officers who 
have to tackle some new subject. Commonly the research cannot be completed 
by the intelligence section staff since only the man responsible can best judge 
what papers are of real importance to his investigation, but a great deal of time 
can be saved the specialist if he is provided with a selected bibliography, from 
which he can look up papers and trace back his subject as far as need be. The 
preparation of bibliographies calls for some skill as well as a knowledge of sources 
such as “Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus,” “ Biological Abstracts,” and 
“ Chemical Abstracts,” and the many abstracting journals. Before preparing 
a bibliography it is well to have clear instructions from the enquirer as to how 
far back it should go and whether foreign language papers should be included, 
and so on. Copies of bibliographies will be of course be filed are indexed. 


Press Cutting Service-——This will be found generally useful, especially in 
Government departments or large local authorities where public relations need 
special attention. Cuttings should be pasted on sheets and circularised to officers 
on the same plan as the journal circulation. 


Translations.—Foreign material will probably come up from time to time, 
so it is useful to have one or more translators available in the section. If that 
is impossible, at least a list must be kept of outside translators who can be con- 
sulted when necessary. 


The above sketch of the tools of an intelligence section has been made 
chiefly from the experience gained in the Ministry of Health with an intelligence 
section staff of five (or one should perhaps say three and two half-timers). 


It is only a pattern, and every intelligence officer will have to plan his own 
machinery according to his organisation, scope, staff, space and other considera- 
tions. The general outline will, however, be the same, and it is thought these 
details from our experience will not be without value to other similar sections. 
Perhaps, too, these notes may catch the eye of a senior official who does not now 
enjoy the services of an intelligence section. If so it is hoped that they may stimu- 
late him to initiate a service which will become a real asset to his organisation. 
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The Boundary Commission 


Notes on the problems associated with the areas and 
functions of District Councils within a two tier system 
of local government 


By N. F. E. Brownina, D.P.A.(Lond.), F.C.C.S., 
Clerk of Minehead Urban District Council 


‘THE object of these notes is to emphasise that in recasting local government 

areas, any attempt to produce a common mould in which each area can be 
neatly cast cannot in the long run be successful. Characteristics and needs vary 
immensely between one part of the country and another, between county and 
county, and even between different parts of the same county. Variations in 
physical geographical features, in economic structures and in social habits must 
all be taken into account. It must not be forgotten that at the district council 
level local government has a social as well as a purely administrative function. 
Nor must the fundamental variation in needs as between one community and 
another be ignored. Functions, legally sanctioned, may be the same, but the 
emphasis placed by the community on those functions varies. The worker in 
the shabby towns of the industrial revolution is preoccupied with slum clearance, 
with efforts to make life tolerable in his drab surroundings; the countryman with 
the reconditioning of defective cottages rather than their demolition, with water 
supplies and a decent sewerage system in his village; the boarding-house keeper 
in the holiday resort with entertainments and the other amenities of such places 
that will attract the visitor and sustain the economic life. 


No standard pattern of size, population, or rateable value will satisfy the 
varying requirements of communities with such a diversity of characteristics. 


It is only by a painstaking and thorough enquiry into all the circumstances 
of every area that a thoroughly satisfactory local government structure can be 
evolved. This is the long way, the hard way, but it is the way which will 
produce results which will be of lasting value, which will create a machine of 
truly effective and convenient units of local government. Beyond broad general 
principles the Commission must not be tied; but in examining circumstances and 
applying those principles the Commission must take notice of the administrative 
records of existing authorities. For some inherent, and probably fortuitous, 
reason there are some authorities, both large and small, where the records of 
administrative achievement and efficiency are the highest and stand above the 
records of their neighbours. The Commission would be advised to think well 
and long before they alter the basic characteristics of these truly efficient units 
however attractive the alternatives may appear. The following are suggestions 
on the broad principles which might be adopted in dealing with the recasting 
of district council areas. : 


Minimum and Maximum Requirements 


It is submitted that it is impossible to lay down in terms of acres, numbers 
or pounds, any maximum or minimum size, population or rateable value for 
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district councils, as the requirements of even adjacent localities vary, and through- 
out the country the variation is immense. In framing its proposals in relation to 
any given part of the country the Commission should bind itself to general 
principles only. Suggestions are :— 


(a) Size. 

Minimum.—The size must be sufficient to provide, in relation to its 
geographical and topographical features, a convenient area for sewage 
disposal; the total amount of highway maintenance must be such as will 
justify the acquisition and ensure a reasonably full use of such machinery 
as will enable this work to be carried out on an economic basis measured 
by standard costs; the total amount of work undertaken by the authority 
must be sufficient to justify the existence of an effective Works Department 
adequately provided with skilled artisans and with an effective system of 
stores control; and the overall activities of the authority should be sufficient 
to justify the establishment of an efficient administrative staff. 


Maximum.—There must be reasonably easy access by existing public 
service transport between every part of the area and the administrative 
centre. Also the area must not be so large as to preclude each member of 
the authority from having at least some knowledge of the problems and 
physical features of the whole, nor must it be so large as to preclude the 
inhabitants of the various parts from experiencing a real community of 
interest with each other. 


(b) Population.—It is submitted that the question of the total popula- 
tion of an area is one to which undue consideration has been given in the 
past and is one to which the Commission should not allow an over emphasis 
when framing its proposals. One authority, with a population of 10,000, 
may be the most efficient administrative unit for its area by reason of its 
general characteristics and the extent of the activities undertaken by it to 
satisfy the peculiar requirements of its inhabitants, whereas another authority 
with a population of 20,000 may be far from the most efficient. Then the 
effect of seasonal variation in population would lead, unless taken into 
account, to serious anomalies. The health resort whose winter and con- 
sequently census population is 10,000 but whose population in the summer 
season reaches 20,000-30,000 is a much larger administrative unit than is 
the inland town with a stable all-the-year population of 10,000. 


(c) Rateable Value-——While rateable value, and the consequent rate 
income, is the most important item in the resources of a district council, the 
Commission must not overlook other sources of revenue enjoyed by such 
councils in varying degrees. It is suggested that when the Commission 
examines this point it must be satisfied, in relation to any given area, that 
when all the income of the council is taken into account there will be 
sufficient financial resources for the authority to set up an effective adminis- 
tration and to carry out in the manner peculiarly required by the area all 
its functions effectively, without the rate poundage having to be raised to an 
unduly high level. 


Probably size, measured in terms of the potential and probable overall 


activities of the authority for the area, and financial resources are the only criteria 
which ought to be taken into account under this broad heading. 
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Community of Interest 


If district councils are to function effectively, this is a factor of paramount 
importance. In the main the functions of district councils are concerned with 
the daily lives, the individual requirements of the citizen far more than are the 
functions exercised by county councils. It would be baulking the facts if, for 
example, the effects of the fundamental difference between town and country 
life or between life in the industrial town and the holiday resort are ignored. 


The countryman, surrounded by the open countryside, has difficulty in 
appreciating the urban dweller’s needs for open spaces, colourful public gardens, 
a high standard of street lighting, street cleansing and so on through the whole 
range of urban amenities. And if he is going to be called upon to pay for these 
services through a common rate then he is going to bring pressure to bear on 
his representative to resist such expenditures and to keep them to the minimum. 


Conversely, the urban dweller has a difficuity in appreciating the problems 
of the countryside. He does not realise that the open ditch is a far from satis- 
factory sewer and would resent the high cost of sewage in the rural areas; likewise 
with water supplies. Then he cannot altogether appreciate the countryman’s 
demands for a rather different type of house, with much larger outbuildings 
than is usual in the town. 


If in their daily lives the townsman and the countryman are in frequent 
contact, if the economies of the town and its surrounding countryside are com- 
plementary then there may be sufficient community of interest to integrate the 
two into a common district council; but if there is not this frequent contact, if 
the economies of the two are diversified, then to force a marriage of convenience 
would be to set up an administration in which the conflicting a would 
effectively prevent it being either efficient or satisfactory. 


The amalgamation of the administrative unit of the country town with that 
of the surrounding countryside, for which it is the market and the shopping and 
entertainment centre, and on which much of its local industries rely either for 
raw materials or markets is, probably, both practicable and desirable. But to 
merge a town of any size with the surrounding countryside when this natural 
integration does not exist would mean the establishment of a council where 
substantial progress would be impossible through constant wrangles between 
the two elements. 


Parish Councils 


If the distinction between rural and urban districts is to cease the position 
of the parish councils must be considered. 


In a country such as ours there are bound to be some districts entirely 
urban in character, some mainly urban, some mainly rural, and some entirely 
rural. The question is what part, if any, has the parish council to play in each 
type. In the past parish councils have been concerned, in the main, with the 
amenity services, e.g., recreation grounds, village halls and public lighting. They 
have had a definite part to play in the life of village communities and something 
of importance and value would be lost if they were to disappear from our system 
of local government. The problem is how can they be fitted into a system in 
which all distinction between rural and urban districts has ceased and which is 
essentially a two-tier system. While parish councils have a purpose to serve, in 
rural communities there is not the same need for them in urban life; in fact 
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here they could easily become a positive menace by leading to a narrow and 
circumscribed outlook in urban affairs. 


The solution suggested is that the Commission should have powers to set 
up parish councils where it is considered necessary, but particularly for small 
towns and villages where a number are grouped to form a district council. The 
parish councils would act as parochial committees of the district councils for 
such functions as the Commission may lay down in each particular case. Besides 
the amenity functions there are others which may well be assigned in appropriate 
circumstances. For example, council house lettings if left to the parish council 
might result in less dissatisfaction than exists in many rural districts to-day 
where the letting is done, either from a centre out of touch with the intimate 
local problems of the villages or on the advice of the village representative who 
is thereby open, rightly or wrongly, to a charge of favouritism. 


The parish council would be subject to the overriding control of the district 
council, but in practice this control should be exercised only to ensure that 
parish councils are not unduly extravagant in their demands. 


The expenses of the functions assigned to parish councils should be a charge 
on the general fate fund. It cannot be urged too strongly that the time for the 
abolition of special rates is long past. Every village community needs facilities 
for recreation, needs a system of refuse collection, certainly at least as far as 
indestructible refuse is concerned, and all but the very smallest would benefit 
by some system of street lighting. If the drift from the countryside to the town 
is to be reversed, the limitation of parish financial resources must not stand in 
the way of the provision of these services. Nor, if the Commission has been 
careful to link within the framework of each district council only similar and 
compatible communities, need the common sharing of amenity expenses cause 
any difficulty in the district councils, for the standard and type of amenity 
required in basically similar communities does not vary, except within reasonably 
narrow limits. 


Functions 


It is a fact that the average Englishman has a definite antipathy to officials 
which he couples with a disproportionate faith in the integrity of his elected 
representative, especially if he knows him sufficiently well to refer to him by his 
Christian name. If it is known that a complaint or request has been dealt with 
by an official then, no matter how fair he may have been, if the cause of com- 
plaint has not been rectified, or the request granted, the citizen’s disappointment 
is often accompanied by a feeling of frustration and a distrust of the official 
machine. But when the matter has been dealt with by a council, this feeling 
either does not arise at all, or is much less intense, for the citizen has a notion 
that he was not entirely divorced from the decision; his representative was there 
to speak for him, can be approached on the matter next time they meet and, if 
necessary, voted against at the next election. 


Of necessity, because he must represent a wider area, a countv councillor is 
less in touch with his electorate than is the district councillor. Therefore, the 
principles on which functions should be allocated to district councils are: — 


1. Those functions that closely touch the lives of people expecially where 
they require day-to-day decisions. 
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2. Because it is desirable that the scope of the work of distfict councils 
should be as important as is practicable in order to attract the best 
type of candidate for election, those functions that do not require 
large-scale operation for economic working. 


3. Because it is not economical for a large-scale organisation to unduly 
subdivide its method of operation, those functions where the need 
varies considerably as between various areas. 


In the division of functions between counties and districts it will be found 
that there are some which ought to be subdivided, a good example being town 
planning. The preparation of the planning scheme must be undertaken, for 
many reasons, by an authority operating over a very wide area. As in this 
preparation no one’s life is closely touched immediately—aultimately it may affect 
manhy—nor are day-to-day decisions required, the county council is a suitable 
body to undertake this work. But when the scheme is completed, everyone who 
wants to develop land in any way will require permission before the develop- 
ment is undertaken, and this subdivision of the planning function is one which, 
for the foregoing reasons, ought to be assigned to district councils. Besides 
affording an illustration of the allocation of functions this gives an example of 
the partnership which ought to exist between the two authorities, the county 
carrying out the co-ordinating function of preparing a plan for the county as a 
whole after consulting the districts, the district council making individual 
decisions within the framework of the plan. 


There are some functions which, through natural physical and other reasons, 
may be more appropriately dealt with by district councils alone in some areas, 
or by a division between county and district councils in other areas. An example 
is water supplies. In some areas, by pumping or impounding, adequate. supplies 
can be obtained at reasonable costs within close proximity to the place of con- 
sumption. In these cases the district council should be the authority for both 
supply and distribution. Elsewhere supplies may have to be brought great 
distances with many districts being supplied from the same source. Here the 
county council or a joint board should be the supplying authority with district 
councils the distributing authorities within their areas. 


The function that presents the greatest degree of difficulty is that of high- 
ways. The Local Government Act, 1929, transferred these functions from rural 
councils to county councils because the burden of maintaining highways long in 
length relative to the density. of buildings was crippling rural administration, 
but urban councils retained their highway powers in respect of unclassified roads 
and, in the majority of cases, maintained classified roads under delegation from 
the county council where they were not claiming authorities. The retention of 
highway powers by urban communities is most desirable, for here highways 
provide not only a means of passage from one place to another but an important 
urban amenity. Well-paved footpaths flanked by avenues of trees in a tidy well- 
cleansed street are, in an urban area, a necessity, but in a village largely a luxury. 
If urban highways were transferred to county authorities it is inconceivable that 
full consideration and attention would be given to the amenity value of the streets 
in these areas. A further consideration is the exercise of powers under the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892. General experience seems to point to these 
powers being used much more freely by urban districts than by county councils 
in rural areas. 
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But there is another very cogent reason for urging that highway. powers 
should be retained by district councils. The work of highway maintenance con- 
stitutes in most urban districts a large percentage of the total amount of work 
undertaken by such districts and is of great assistance in the setting up of a 
sound and efficient works department. Because of this factor it is suggested 
that if a thorough enquiry is undertaken as to the efficiency of existing rural and 
urban districts, it will be found that, by comparison with rural districts, a much 
smaller urban unit is capable of being an efficient unit of local government. 


Therefore, if the Commission’s suggestion regarding district councils 
receives legislative sanction, it is urged that unclassified roads should be the 
responsibility of district councils who should have the duty of maintaining 
classified roads under the supervision of the county councils acting as the 
co-ordinating body in a manner similar to which they act in urban districts 
at the present time. The relatively high cost of maintenance of rural roads, as 
compared with urban roads, could be met by a special grant from county funds 
based on the length of unclassified roads in a district in relation to either rateable 
value, population, of total number of buildings. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the functions given to district 
councils must be sufficient in quantity to justify the establishment of an efficient 
works department with a concomitant technical staff. In the light of modern 
experience, no district council that is unable to set up an economic organisation 
to deal with the repair and maintenance of all its properties and undertakings, 
as well as constructional work of a minor nature, can be considered an effective 
and convenient unit of local government. 


It is suggested that the case for allowing the Commission powers to allocate 
functions as between individual county and district councils is one that deserves 
most careful enquiry and consideration. Just as it is most undesirable to lay 
down a fixed minimum or maximum of size for authorities because of the infinite 
variation of circumstances that exist throughout the country, so is it undesirable 
for a rigid framework to be set out for the division of functions as between 
county and district councils. The difference as between authorities of the same 
class, but of a different size, has long been recognised, e.g., urban councils with 
a population exceeding twenty thousand may claim the right to maintain county 
roads within their areas. There is a strong case for this principle to be extended 
to allow a critical examination by the Commission of the functions allocated to 
each authority. 


If this principle is conceded then the chances of the Commission producing 
a really satisfactory pattern of local government will be greatly increased, for 
without these powers it will be continually on the horns of a dilemma; constantly 
it will be finding areas which are ideal for all but one or two of the functions 
assigned to district councils, but for these they will be completely unsuited. 
Conversely areas suitable for such functions will not be, for other reasons, suit- 
able units. 


Where in any particular locality the Commission finds that a certain function 
or functions of a district council would be dealt with more conveniently by the 
county council, then power should be given to transfer those functions to that 
body. Conversely with functions of the county council. The finances of such 
transferred functions could be dealt with by an adjustment of precepts. Also 
the Commission should have the power to combine authorities into joint com- 
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THE BounpARY COMMISSION 


mittees for specific functions, but, in order to avoid the chaos of authorities which 
arose in the nineteenth century, joint committees should be kept to a minimum 
and should not be set up unless both the county and the district council are- 
unsuitable units for the function in the particular circumstances. 


Relations between Major and Minor Authorities 


If there is to be a true partnership between the two tiers of the county 
administration then, for obvious psychological reasons, the terms “ major 
authority ” and “ minor authority” must be dropped entirely from the adminis- 
trative nomenclature of local government. 


It is inevitable that for some functions the county council must have powers 
which to some extent transcend those of the district councils, but if the partner- 
ship is to be real and satisfactory then there must be a change in the general 
attitude of both sides to the exercise by county councils of those powers. The 
idea that the county council is a superior body to the district councils and the 
semi-autocratic attitude that is sometimes adopted by county councils, must be 
completely abandoned. Where the county council has to be associated func- 
tionally in any way with its component district councils it. must be clearly 
recognised by both sides that, primarily, its function is that of a co-ordinating 
body with the concomitant acceptance of the implication of that status. 


It would be senseless to ignore the existence of a measure of distrust and 
antagonism between county councils and district councils as at present constituted 
This tends to lead to a loss of public confidence in the local government adminis- 
trative machine. It is suggested that county and district councils would work 
far more harmoniously if there was a greater unity of membership. This could 
be achieved in one of three ways :— 


1. By county councils being composed of representatives of the district 
councils. 


2. By county councillors being made ex officio members of the district 
councils whose areas they represent on the county council. 


3. By making it a condition of qualification for election as a county coun- 
cillor that candidates must be members of the district council covered 
by the constituency. 


These notes are concluded with the observation that if we are to continue 
to interest the people in local government, to make them feel that our system of 
government is truly democratic, then a solution must be found to the problems 
associated with effective local government in relatively small units. 


Urban councillors are seldom returned unopposed, rural councillors often 
do not have to fight an election, and most county councils have a large number 
of members for whom a vote has never been cast. This is no accident, neither 
can it be entirely accounted for by the limitations imposed by travel to a distant 
centre. The town hall in the High Street is something every townsman knows 
and understands, he knows every councillor and official by sight, and is on speak- 
ing. terms with many. The local administration is part of the background’ of 
his life, the matters dealt with through the greater publicity, both printed and 
oral, usually given to urban affairs, are things which he can appreciate and 
understand, so it is relatively easy to persuade him to come forward and offer 
himself for an active part in the government of his town. 
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But there is a greatly different feeling when the administration is centred 
in the council offices in another town or village. Except for his parish representa- 
tive and, maybe, the representatives from the nearby villages, the villager in the 
larger rural districts does not know the district councillors, neither has he even 
a most casual acquaintance with more than one or two of the officials; in no sense 
does he feel the district council administration to be a part of his life. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to persuade him to stand for the council, and, if he is 
elected, to undertake the long journeys that attendance at meetings require. If 
he is persuaded then often his motives are different from those of most.of the 
candidates at the elections of town councils. And in the case of county councils 
these features are even more marked. 


Most of the truly effective district council administrations are found in places 
where they have been integrated with, and form part of, a vital and live society. 
By no means all these administrations are large units, some are relatively small, 
but through the inspiration they draw from the consciousness of the communities 
they serve, their standards are far higher ihan could be possible in any area 
where a reciprocal feeling of community service does not exist. 


The Ministry of Food Egg Scheme 


By S. M. GRIFFIN! 


W HEN the announcement was made in the early days of the war that the 

importation, marketing and distribution of eggs was to be controlled, many 
experienced merchants were of the opinion that the difficulties of formulating 
and administering a practical scheme were insurmountable because of the un- 
certainty of supply and perishable nature of the commodity. However, despite 
a variety of setbacks which were incapable of anticipation, the scheme has been 
an unqualified success and has raised the future prospects of the industry. 

The objects to be achieved were : — 


1. To secure the maximum quantity of shell eggs and egg products. 


2. To distribute in such a manner that: — 
(a) Priority requirements would be covered. 


(6) Ordinary consumers would receive an equitable share of the 
remainder at a reasonable price. 


(c) Manufacturers of food. stuffs would receive adequate supplies 
of egg products. 


PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 


To understand the extent of the administrative work entailed in promoting 
the scheme, the pre-war conditions in the industry must be surveyed. In 1939 
the proportions of shell eggs and egg products consumed in the United Kingdom 
were 60 per cent. home produced and 40 per cent. imported. Anyone was at 





_ 1 Mr. Griffin is a Ministry of Food Area Egg Officer but the article is written in his 
private and not in his official capacity. 
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liberty to import any quantity from anywhere at any time and there were no 
restrictions against any other country “dumping” its surplus stocks here. No 
licences or qualifications were necessary, and although importation was usually 
conducted by reputable and experienced merchants, speculators often entered 
the market, usually when there was a glut of supplies. This further depressed 
the market, causing financial losses to genuine traders. Although imported eggs 
were stamped with the country of origin and had been tested and graded before 
shipment, no conditions existed to ensure prompt sale, and they were often 
held for higher prices under unsuitable conditions. 


In the home market, organisation was negligible. Eggs were rarely tested 
or graded, and they were seldom marketed promptly or in clean condition; it 
was presumably taken for granted that home-produced “ unstamped eggs” must 
be reliable. Because hens wander anywhere, these eggs were sometimes found 
in the hedges, perhaps weeks later, and were not tested before sale. 


Price variations throughout the country were considerable, and it was 
quite common for home-produced eggs to be sold at lower prices than those 
ruling for imported. A voluntary National Mark Scheme had been introduced 
with the aim of raising the standard of quality, grading and packing, but only a 
small proportion passed through the packing stations associated with this progres- 
sive organisation. These packers offered comparatively high prices for clean, 
fresh eggs, but most poultry-keepers preferred to sell at a flat rate for cash rather 
than risk deductions for faulty, dirty or stale eggs. Demand was always good 
during the winter months, but during the spring when production was far in 
excess of local requirements and the cities were inundated. with huge imports 
from our continental neighbours, poultry-keepers found difficulty in making sales 
at any price and had to accept what dealers cared to offer. After clearing these 
stocks, the natural consequence was to hold fresh supplies for higher prices to 
recoup their losses; the inevitable result being an accumulation of stale and bad 
eggs. 

FORMATION OF THE SCHEME 

Numerous associations in all parts of the country existed, but they lacked 
co-ordination. The Ministry invited their co-operation, and some of the lead- 
ing merchants were appointed to act in an executive capacity with officials of the 
Civil Service. 

In June, 1940, the Ministry commenced control of the importation of all 
shell eggs and egg products. Although importers ceased to function, their staffs, 
premises, experience and goodwill were secured, thus facilitating the transfer 
with the minimum of dislocation. A company was formed known as National 
Egg Distributors Association, Limited (N.E.D.A.L.), to operate under Ministry 
supervision, and each importer was allotted an appropriate number of shares 
based on the individual trading returns for the 12 months ending August, 1939. 
Members of N.E.D.A.L. were debarred from acting as wholesalers and lost their 
identity, while the wholesaler, who continued to distribute in his own name, 
was licensed and received as remuneration the profit earned by selling the alloca- 
tions from the Ministry. 

Distributors were classified : — 


(a) Primary wholesalers, whose trade during the datum period reached a 
level prescribed by the Ministry. 


(b) Secondary wholesalers, whose qualifications did not admit of primary 
status. They draw allocations through wholesalers in Class A. 
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Both types accepted nominations from retailers and sold at the same prices, but 
the profit margin allowed to secondary wholesalers was slightly less. 


It was decided that the large multiple organisations who customarily 
purchased at wholesale prices from importers should be treated as retailers, and 
pay the same prices. As this was additional business for the wholesaler, his 
profit margin on this section was slightly reduced. 


IMPORTED EGGS 


No great difficulties presented themselves in taking over the control of 
imported eggs, which were discharged at a comparatively small number of ports. 
Trade specialists supervised the examination of all consignments, and in due 
course some of these merchants. were included in food missions which visited 
other countries to secure supplies. 


For administrative purposes the country, including Scotland, was divided 
into nine areas, in each of which a member of the trade was appointed to super- 
vise on behalf of the Ministry. The earliest allocations were distributed on a 
population basis until a permit system could be devised to enable each consumer 
to nominate a retailer. In turn, retailers nominated wholesalers and N.E.D.A.L. 
distributed sufficient at each allocation to cover the permit totals of each whole- 
saler. 


Disposal was by controlled distribution instead of as a ration. To ration a 
commodity the Minister must be certain of stocks, e.g., butter, cheese and meat, 
but the uncertain supply of eggs made this impracticable. Eggs were the first 
food to be distributed as an allocation. 


HOME-PRODUCED EGGS 


_ When the control of imported eggs had been successfully completed, atten- 
tion was directed to home-produced, and thése were included in the scheme in 
July, 1941. Far greater difficulties were encountered because, unlike the limited 
number of places at which imported eggs were landed, poultry-keepers are 
scattered all over the country, often at a distance from recognised transport 
routes. 


A compulsory marketing scheme was introduced requiring all eggs available 
for sale by retail to be sold to licensed packers or licensed buyers, who, after 
testing and grading, sold them to the Ministry for subsequent distribution. The 
sale of shell eggs for catering and manufacturing purposes was prohibited. 


As an inducement to sell the maximum quantity to packing stations, a 
comparatively high price was offered, which gave the producer more than he 
could legally obtain by selling direct to the public. The original prices have 
been stepped up several times since 1941, and at the end of 1947 a flat rate of 
4s. Od. per dozen is being paid for first quality eggs, regardless of size. The 
difference between the prices paid to poultry-keepers and those charged to con- 
sumers by retailers is covered by the Government subsidy. 


As a preliminary to the control of home-produced eggs, the Ministry had 
licensed those collectors who were prepared to test and grade eggs according 
to regulations, and a network of packing stations was already operating through- 
out the country. Although subject to Ministry supervision, they had been at 
liberty to buy or sell at any price until control commenced. An Egg Order was 
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issued. requiring poultry-keepers owning over 50 head of poultry to dispose of 
all eggs surplus to domestic requirements to a licensed purchaser. Later, the 
Order was amended to include those owning over 25 head of poultry as sales 
by the 25/50 class direct to consumers was adversely affecting the operation of 
the scheme. 


The main conditions of licences and methods of handling at packing 
stations are :— 
1. Packers to make regular weekly collections, without charge, from all 
registered producers within a radius of ten miles. Beyond this dis- 
tance, a reasonable charge may be made. 


2. At the time of collection, a duplicate receipt to be prepared showing, 
inter alia, the producer’s name and the quantity of eggs. One copy 
to be placed with the eggs for identification purposes and the other 
handed to the producer. No payment is made at this stage. 


3. Each poultry-keeper’s eggs are tested separately before a special electric 
lamp at the packing station. When the results are known and 
recorded on the identification slip, first quality eggs are passed over 
the grading machine which weighs and stamps each egg with the 
letters M.F. (Ministry of Food), the grade, and the packer’s licence 
number. The eggs then roll forward into separate sections accord- 
ing to weight and are packed into containers indicating the grade and 
date of packing. Those eggs which are not of first quality include: — 
(a) Inedible eggs, called “rejects” for which the producer is not 
paid. 

(b) Second grade, which are paid for at a lower rate. These comprise 
those eggs which are stale, cracked or are soiled. They are 
stamped “Seconds” and are packed separately. 


4. Within seven days of collection, the packer must pay the producer and 
furnish him with an invoice showing grading results. The payment 
of lower prices for inferior eggs has encouraged poultry-keepers to 
sell them in fresher and cleaner condition than before control was 
commenced. Literature has been circulated explaining how top 
prices are attainable and stressing that poultry lay clean eggs which 
only become dirty through neglect of the owners. They must provide 
clean nests and collect the eggs frequently. 


Packing stations are required to complete testing and grading the week’s 
collection of eggs by Wednesday night each week, and communicate the quantity 
by grades to the Ministry. Allocation to the wholesale trade proceeds without 
delay; stocks are not accumulated to provide a complete allocation. 

Duck eggs are packed separately for three reasons : — 

1. Their keeping quality is not as good as hen eggs. 

2. They are usually large and require special boxes. 

3. Some consumers dislike them and it would be inadvisable to include them 

in the allocation. 


They are distributed as far as possible pro rata to registrations, each wholesaler 
receiving an appropriate share. Hen eggs of second grade quality are also dis- 
tributed “ off the allocation” but specifically for cooking purposes at 3d. per 
dozen less. - 
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Small. poultry keepers who own 25 head of poultry or less do not come 
within the scope of the scheme, but may voluntarily sell any surplus eggs to a 
packing station on the same terms as larger producers. They are known as 
domestic poultry-keepers and form a useful function in feeding poultry with 
household scraps. In exchange for the ration book egg counterfoils of their 
own household and any relatives or neighbours who wish to receive eggs from 
them, the Ministry of Agriculture issues a monthly allocation of balancer meal. 
It is left to the D.P.K. to share the eggs fairly at a maximum price of 2s. per 
dozen, and although no control is exercised over this arrangement a dissatisfied 
consumer is periodically given an opportunity to recover his counterfoils and 
obtain future supplies from a retailer. 


PACKING MATERIALS 


A drawback in connection with the home-produced trade was the lack of 
adequate and suitable packing materials. Boxes and fittings were used over and 
over again regardless of cleanliness. It was imperative for the Ministry to formu- 
late and administer a box scheme within the main scheme to ensure that every 
packer licensed to purchase eggs would always have an adequate supply of boxes 
and clean packing materials. Imported eggs are always packed in new boxes 
and fittings, but, except in a few instances where some enterprising packers used 
new fibre board containers, home-produced were packed in any old boxes which 
had been used for imported eggs, and the packing material was second hand from 
the same source. As fibre board containers were unobtainable during the war, 
the only alternativé was to select and recondition the best of the wooden boxes 
imported from Ulster and Eire. These boxes and stocks of fittings were distri- 
buted to packing stations and depots at convenient centres as a safeguard against 
transport difficulties and enemy action. Wholesalers were charged a nominal 
amount for boxes and fittings containing allocations, but these amounts plus a 
margin for servicing them was credited when returned to Ministry box depots 
in good condition. 

DISTRIBUTION 


The inclusion of home-produced eggs in the scheme made every packing 
station a distributing centre. Most packers are themselves wholesalers; they 
formerly supplied retailers, and under the new scheme they accepted nomina- 
tions from retailers. They are known as packer-wholesalers, and if their nomina- 
tions are sufficient, they retain the whole of their purchases for distribution of 
current allocations, but they receive only the same number of allocations as other 
wholesalers. When their permit totals have been covered, the surplus, if any, 
is transferred to the nearest wholesaler. By this means, eggs produced in country 
districts are distributed there after testing and grading, and this encourages 
poultry-keepers to sell their eggs to the packing stations, 


Although distribution in the peak production period consists mainly of 
home-produced eggs, very few allocations could be made in the winter months 
without the aid of imports. These are allocated as far as possible in urban areas 
where consumers were accustomed to them pre-war. 


Allocations are made consecutively throughout the year. Some areas may 
be slightly in advance of others, but this is only temporary, and by the end of 
the year all consumers receive an equal number. For the information of their 
customers, retailers display a notice showing the number of the current alloca- 
tion. To maintain uniformity inter-area transfers are made, as, for instance, 
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from the rural West of England where production is high and the population 
sparse, to London where the consumptive demand is high and cannot be 
adequately supplied by the comparatively small number of poultry-keepers theré. 
Similarly, imports are allocated to those areas which need additional eggs. to 
bring them up to a uniform level. 


Originally, each registered consumer was entitled to one egg per allocation, 
but the medical profession emphasised the importance of infants of prescribed 
ages and adults who suffer from specified ailments requiring priority, and this 
was introduced in November, 1941. Special permits were issued for a stated 
number of weeks, and the nominated retailer notified. Priorities are the first 
charge on production, and these consumers must be supplied with three home- 
produced eggs weekly whether an ordinary allocation is proceeding or not. This 
really amounts to a ration, since the supply is guaranteed, but priority consumers 
do not share in the normal allocation. 


It would obviously be inadvisable to issue permits for exact quantities of 
such a commodity as eggs, and a margin is therefore added to cover wastages, 
e.g., breakages, small increases of consumers, etc., and this usually enables the 
retailer to complete the allocation without applying for a supplementary allow- 
ance. Regular revisions take place periodically to adjust any substantial differ- 
ences which may arise. 


To avoid complications, all shell eggs are classified into various categories, 
and the maximum price of all kinds at the end of 1947 was ls. 9d. per dozen. 
Small home-produced eggs and second quality were sold at 3d. per dozen less. 


Losses through bad and broken eggs have been insignificant. The whole- 
saler receives a nominal financial allowance to cover incidental losses and must 
supply free replacements to retailers who substantiate genuine complaints from 
consumers. If claims are excessive, enquiries are made by the Ministry with a 
view to tracing the cause and preventing a recurrence. 


RATIONALISATION 


As war difficulties increased, drastic steps were taken to conserve man- 
power, petrol and transport. It had been the practice for packers to collect eggs 
anywhere, even if other merchants were more conveniently situated. The trade 
was based upon sentiment, and any interference was viewed unfavourably. Meet- 
ings were held to explain rationalisation of collection, and ultimately a plan 
submitted by the National Egg Packers Association, Limited (N.E.P.A.L.) was 
accepted by the Ministry. This provided for the compulsory closing down of 
some packing stations, and each collection area was then fixed by well-defined 
boundary lines. Coupled with these collection limitations, each producer was 
linked to a particular packing station, and any opposition to this was soon over- 
come when poultry-keepers realised that free collection was assured at a uniform 
price. To compensate those who suffered financial loss by these arrangements, 
N.E.P.A.L. calculated the individual purchases of each packer as compared with 
the total purchases for the first six months of control, to fix datum figures for a 
compensation pool. Operating packers whose purchases exceeded the datum 
figure paid into the pool a stipulated sum per box on the increase, and this 
amount was divided among redundant packers and those whose trading had 
been curtailed. Since the termination of hostilities all redundant packers have 
been given the opportunity to resume operations. 
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In some parts of the country packers amalagamated into companies, and 
these ventures, in addition to achieving the economies desired by the Ministry, 
were often attended by financial advantages to the participants. Practically all 
packers in one large county joined a company which embraced all the functions 
of packers and wholesalers. This effected the following economies :— 


1. The number of operating packing stations was reduced to the minimum 
necessary to handle efficiently all the eggs collected in the territory 
allocated. 


2. The staffs appointed to each packing station were kept fully employed, 
thus releasing man-power. 


3. Transport was reduced by eliminating all duplicated journeys, saving 
vehicles and petrol. Where possible, collection and delivery was 
performed by the same vehicles; graded eggs being delivered to 
retailers on the outward journey and ungraded eggs collected from 
poultry-keepers on the return journey. 


Ecc PRoDUCcTS 


In addition to the use of shell eggs for direct consumption, they are also 
one of the essential ingredients required by bakers and manufacturers of food 
and also by caterers for the preparation of meals. The extreme shortage precluded 
the possibility of providing any for these purposes, and an alternative had to be 
found. Some merchants had limited stocks of frozen liquid egg in coid store, 
and afloat when the Ministry assumed control. Immediate steps were taken to 
requisition these, and the owners, after being paid for them, were given an 
appropriate share. 


Further reductions by 50 per cent. in supplies of imported shell eggs occurred 
when our Continental neighbours were invaded, and this made the position more 
acute. As a substitute, dried eggs were purchased from U.S.A. for the use of 
manufacturers and caterers, advantage being taken of the Lease-Lend arrange- 
ment to import large quantities in the summer of 1941. Allocations were made 
on the usual basis of pre-war usage by a company acting under Ministry super- 
vision known as Egg Products Distribution Association, Limited (E.P.D.A.L.). 
The importers of egg products were elected as shareholders in this Association 
in a similar manner to the method described in the formation of N.E.D.A.L. 


The opportunity of acquiring large stocks of dried eggs, which required 
far less shipping space than shell eggs, caused the Ministry to consider offering 
the public a share of these imports as an addition to the much reduced quantity 
of shell eggs. Sufficient to make an allocation of the equivalent of 12 eggs 
(packed in 5 oz. tins) was repacked from our bulk stocks, and as soon as it was 
seen how quickly the demand developed, orders were placed in Canada and 
U.S.A. to ship a proportion of our consignments in what is’ now known as 
Domestic Users Pack. To educate the consumer in the uses of dried eggs, 
demonstrations were arranged at all Food Advice Centres, pamphlets were printed, 
and recipes broadcast. 


It was difficult to obtain sufficient storage space for the large stocks which 
had to be accommodated away from the ports, and in the least vulnerable places. 
As much as possible was housed in buffer depots which had been specially 
erected for food storage at convenient centres throughout the country, but in 
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addition to these warehouses, all suitable unoccupied buildings, including disused 
breweries, churches, chapels, cinemas and dance halls were requisitioned for the 
purpose. : 

Since Lease-Lend shipments ceased, dried eggs have been included in the 
Points Scheme. To ensure that children shall not be penalised, priority permits 
have been issued to provide all infants up to five years of age with one 5 oz. 
container free of points during each eight-weekly period. 


FEEDING STUFFS 


From time to time specialist poultry-keepers have appealed for additional 
feeding stuffs to stimulate production during the winter months, but the limited 
quantity available has made this impossible; a firm attitude has been adopted in 
treating all producers alike on the basis of their pre-war holding of flocks. Since 
1939 no new poultry-keepers have been admitted to what is known as the 
Commercial Poultry-Keepers Class owning over 25 head of poultry. To do so 
would have entailed dividing the already meagre allowance between established 
producers and new entrants. To produce 1 lb. of eggs, feeding stuffs consisting 
of 53 lb. grain and concentrated foods is required, and our war-time shipping 
difficulties did not permit the use of transport for this purpose. After the cessa- 
tion of hostilities it was confidently anticipated that the poultry-keeper could 
look forward to a restoration of the cuts in feeding-stuffs, and, in fact, a programme 
of expansion was embarked upon in 1945. Unfortunately, the world shortage of 
grain and cereals has reversed these prospects, and still more drastic cuts have 
had to be made. 





STUDY AT HOME FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The examination for this Diploma can now be taken by candidates who 
(1) have passed or obtained exemption from London Matriculation ; 
or (2) have obtained a School Certificate or some recognised equivalent 
qualification and have for two years held an approved appointment in 
a Public Office. Attendance at University classes is not necessary; 
candidates can prepare for the exam. at home. The Diploma is 
increasing in importance as a qualification for those engaged in local 
government service. Founded in 1894, Wolsey Hall prepares candidates 
for D.P.A. Examinations by means of up-to-date postal courses drawn 
up and individually conducted by highly-qualified graduate tutors. 
A Guarantee is given that, in the event of failure, tuition will be 
continued free of charge. At the 1947 (External and Extension) 
Examinations 65 WOLSEY HALL STUDENTS PASSED the whole exam., 
forming nearly HALF THE PASS LISTS; 69 Passed in one Part only. 


Prospectus free from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. HJ27, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 











Reviews 


The Theory of Administration 
By EDWIN SAMUEL. (Rubin Mass, Publisher, Jerusalem.) Pp. 131. 


Tuis short book was written by Mr. Edwin Samuel for students at the Middle 
East College of Public Administration in Jerusalem, but it deserves a wider 
audience. If anything it suffers from a too ambitious title. A more exact title 
would be—A lot of common sense advice about how to administer a public office, 
with some reference to such general administrative ideas as exist at present. The 
common sense advice, however, is generally very sound and apposite. The author 
has drawn heavily on such well-known writers as Mary Follett, Urwick, and 
Milward, and though there is nothing new or particularly profound in the book, 
the material is well presented and would be a useful introduction to a staff training 
scheme. Its major weakness is that it tries to tackle too much in a short space 
and so sometimes becomes trite or rather scrappy. The question of centralised or 
decentralised administration, for example, is dealt with in barely half a page. 


D. N. CHESTER 


The Foster Home and the Boarded-out Child 
By D. M. Dyson. (Allen & Unwin.) 6s. 


On the wrapper of this little book the title in black letters is superimposed above 
the photograph of an attractive, smiling, little girl in green—one of the boarded- 
out children; but the shadowy figure always present in the background in this sub- 
ject is Dennis O’Neill. Miss Dyson’s book is straightforward, unpretentious, read- 
able and short. But if every responsible local authority officer, every member of 
Education, Public Assistance, boarding-out and welfare committees, every health 
visitor and official concerned with child care, were to give the necessary two or 
three hours to reading it through conscientiously, that poor child’s ghost could 
safely fade away. For after this no one could see boarding-out in the same light 
again—not only none of those who think in terms of minimum requirements, of 
complying with regulations, of filing papers to be brought forward at regular 
intervals, etc., but none of those others, anxious to be humane, but not clear how 
to set about it, of whom there seemed to be so many in the Monckton report. 
Miss Dyson gives no handle to partisans of one form of child-care as opposed 
to another. Of the quarter of a million children, however, deprived of normal 
home life, a good foster home will always be, for various reasons, the next best 
chance for a substantial proportion of them to grow up well and happily. Good 
foster homes, of course, are born not made; but they have to be found, selected, 
matched with the foster-child, helped, encouraged and supervised, for, as Miss 
Clement Brown says in the preface, “the child in the foster-home must always 
be at greater risk.” From a width of actual experience and understanding, Miss 
Dyson.puts the whole business in a perspective, enunciates the very few funda- 
mental principles following which the details will fall into place, and then 
describes how good foster-care works out in practice. The Memorandum on 
Boarding-out issued by the Home Office and the Ministry of Health appeared 
almost simultaneously and corroborates most of Miss Dyson’s findings, but in 
turn needs. just this exegesis. 
U. M. Cormack. 
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Salaries and Conditions of Work of Socia: Workers. 


A Report by a Joint Committee of the British Federation of Social Workers 
and the National Council of Social Service under the Chairmanship of T. S. 
Simey (Professor of Social Science, University of Liverpool); published by 
the National Council of Social Service, September, 1947, 2s. 6d. 


Mucu of the groundwork of this pamphlet has been already covered by Miss 
Younghusband in her report on the Employment and Training of Social Workers. 
But the focus here is different; and for that reason, apart from its special contri- 
bution to a hitherto almost uncharted subject, it is useful to have the facts of 
social work employment, as distinct from training, presented in this clear and 
compact form. - Training was, indeed, Miss Younghusband’s chief concern; the 
chief concern of this report, ostensibly, is with the whole employment situation of 
social workers. It is lucidly set out in three parts:—a general introduction; a 
middle section summarising the evidence on training, salaries, expenses, working 
hours, minimum age, annual and sick leave and pensions; a final section of con- 
clusions on certain problems of recruitment, training, remuneration and super- 
annuation, with appendices on_ salary scales in certain groups of social workers 
and in a group of former students of Liverpool University. Actually, however, 
there is a second subject not explicitly stated in the terms of reference—“‘ To 
consider the salaries and general conditions of service in social work throughout 
the country and to endeavour to set up some machinery for their improvement ”— 
which seems to arise out of the discrepancy between the two elements of the 
joint committee, and this, as an undercurrent, rather muddles the issues. 


This second, submerged, subject is the future of the voluntary social services 
and of their staffing, an important and legitimate preoccupation of the National 
Council of Social Service but, as such, of much less immediate significance to the 
British Federation of Social Workers. Their problem is relatively clear cut. 
After years of struggle, a number of different groups of social workers, notably 
psychiatric social workers, housing managers, almoners and moral welfare workers, 
have succeeded in making universal a self-imposed high standard of education, 
training and professional discipline. To this nucleus other groups, for instance, 
youth workers, family caseworkers, probation officers and community association 
secretaries, add themselves as soon as they have sufficiently standardised their 
qualifications and organised themselves. Salaries and conditions in some parts 
of the country, particularly for group and community workers and some family 
caseworkers (excluding London), are still shockingly inadequate for the quality 
of work and of worker that are required. The professional body of social workers— 
for they are now a recognised profession—needs to set up some machinery for 
joint negotiation and for raising standards in general which shall be representative 
of employers (i.e., the big voluntary associations and the statutory authorities 
employing social workers) and of employees, and shall be recognised as a negotiat- 
ing body on the lines of the Joint Negotiating Committee (Hospital Staffs). In 
practice most types of social workers, who are to any extent employéd by statutory 
authorities, are already represented on some negotiating body; so that, in fact, 
what is wanted is, first, a negotiating body for those employed by voluntary asso- 
ciations or not yet suitably recognised and, secondly, some organisation to promote 
the interests of the whole profession, a role for which the British Federation of 
Social Workers should qualify. 


Superimposed on this fundamentally straightforward problem is an attempt 
(a) to discuss the difficulties confronting voluntary social services if they are to 
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cease to exploit the “ vocation” motive by underpaying staff—not that this is by 
any means universal, (b) to bring in prematurely to the main scheme a number 
of as yet unorganised and, to some extent, unqualified workers, the most important 
group of whom are engaged in general adininistrative social work as, for instance, 
secretaries or regional or liaison officers to voluntary societies, (c) to restate once 
more what is undeniable but needs fuller, more adequate treatment, the import- 
ance of voluntary association and voluntary work. 


On the whole, and at the moment, it is immaterial to a good social worker 
whether he is employed by a statutory or by a voluntary body, provided always 
he is left free to follow his own professional lights and organise his work in con- 
formity with the principles of good social work. This is not to say that ultimately 
the continued existence of progressive voluntary associations and independent 
training bodies may not always be the best safeguard of good professional standards. 
But the two subjects of this report are distinct and nothing is gained by the 
attempt to yoke them together. For one thing, it leads to some woolly talk. The 
B.F.S.W., for instance, know what they mean by a professional social worker, 
and give a complete description. “A professional social worker is one who is 
employed to provide some social service for individuals or groups of individuals. 
The aim of the service should be to work in co-operation with the individual in 
such a way that his or her potentialities are given the fullest possible scope in 
relation to the community of which he or she is a member. In performing that 
service, it is the function of the social worker to interpret the existing social 
service to the individual or group of individuals. He should also be ready to 
suggest changes in the social services where experience shows them to be desir- 
able.” But this has to be preceded by generalisations defining them as a body of 
persons “who possess a sound knowledge of individual and social psychology 
and are skilled in the arts of generating healthy group life on the basis of an 
understanding of the problems of the individual and his adjustment to the social 
group.” “The arts of generating healthy group life °—what a prospect. 


In the same way when they reach the conclusion of their deliberations the 
committee are led, by their preoccupation with. the second subject, to lay all 
their stress on the “serious state of affairs,” not for the employment of social 
workers, but for the “ whole future of the voluntary principle in social work.” 
And again in their summary this leads them to the quite unexpected and illogical 
recommendation “that a permanent Joint Committee should be convened by the 
National Council of Social Service to establish salary scales . . ., to keep up-to-date 
detailed information on the recruitment, training, remuneration and conditions of 
employment generally of social workers, and to make recommendations thereon 
from time to time.” 


This is a clear example of the confusion inherent in the constitution of this 
joint committee. What is really wanted is, in the first place, the establishment 
of recognised negotiating machinery for the professional body of social workers 
as a whole, in which of course the N.C.S.S. would have no particular standing; 
and, in the second place, a serious study of ways and means for the voluntary 
social services as a whole—how to make the best use of properly paid professional 
work and of unpaid voluntary work, for example, how to enlist a wider com- 
munity support, how to combine with statutory social services—questions for all 
of which answers must be found if voluntary social service is to make its vital 
contribution to the modern state and in particular help to defend the welfare 
state from degenerating into the servile state. In the third place, as this report 
clearly shows, there are still certain numbers of miscellaneous social workers, half- 
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trained, unorganised and often gravely underpaid, whose position must be 
improved. In these last two fields the N.C.S.S. should clearly take a lead. 


Oxford. U. M. CORMACK. 


‘Plan Your Own Industry. 
By M. P. F. Focarty. (Blackwells, Oxford.) Pp. 320. 25s. 


EVEN in the immediate pre-war years, when those voluntary development organi- 
sations which are the subject of Mr. Fogarty’s analyses were very active, there 
was relatively little knowledge of their composition and objectives outside the 
areas in which they operated. It is possible that there is equal ignorance at 
the present time, when in any case new regional organisations of Government have 
been instituted. Many of the voluntary development organisations, whether local 
or regional in scale, are however still in existence and in process of discovering 
just where they fit into the new system. In the pre-war years they operated either 
in splendid isolation from the complexities of central government (but not from 
local government) or were, as in the case of the special areas, directly and closely 
linked with the organisation of the Commissioner for the special areas. Mr. 
Fogarty’s valuable publication should contribute to a wider understanding of 
the purpose of these organisations whilst also demonstrating the ways in which 
they can render useful aid in the regional administration now in force, but still, 
one may argue, in its evolutionary stages. Many directly associated with these 
voluntary organisations will welcome the thorough and capable analysis Mr. 
Fogarty has made, and there is much food for thought in the conclusions he 
reaches. There is a case for these conclusions being seriously examined not only 
by those who are already involved in the work of the voluntary bodies but also 
by the representatives of central government. ; 


Although Mr. Fogarty naturally and properly draws attention to certain weak- 
nesses or limitations of the voluntary organisations, he quite rightly, in the opinion 
of your reviewer, comes to the conclusion that development councils, established 
on a regional basis, have a number of clearly defined and useful functions. That 
the voluntary development association or council should be organised on a 
regional basis can hardly be questioned. One of the greatest assets of such bodies 
has been the fact that through their blending of differing interests, local authorities, 
both sides of industry, public utility companies and the universities, many local 
differences and distinctions have been smoothed out. The material presented in 
this publication makes it possible to judge the extent to which there was effective 
linking in these organisations and how far it was possible to establish commonly 
agreed views on many important matters of policy. 


In the years immediately preceding the war the volume and range of work 
undertaken by both large and small voluntary development organisations was 
very considerable. Mr. Fogarty’s review of the industrial and tourist services 
rendered, the publicity work undertaken, and the research so actively conducted 
recall vividly the memories of the frequent meetings, the earnest discussions and 
the sense of urgency to achieve’ results. Many of the voluntary development 
organisations were born of adversity and were early liable to financial malnutrition, 
but some at least found a willing foster-mother in the Commissioner for the 
Special Areas. The latter was able to overcome the difficulties arising from the 
limited capacity of local authorities to make financial contributions and therefore 
feel they were not adequately matching the support given by industrialists. It 
was a wise policy of the Commissioner to encourage the “small area” develop- 
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ment organisation (to use Mr. Fogarty’s term) effectively to join with the regional 
body. The same principle may well prove to be worthy of adoption by the regional 
officers of Government departments, a point in accordance with Mr. Fogarty’s 
considered view that the Regional Developmerit Councils should, amongst other 
things, serve as a channel for making Government policy known to local interests. 
Since there still appears to be a lack of harmony and effective synchronisation of 
action on the part of Government departments it reinforces the view that consulta- 
tions, formal or informal, with the representatives of local authorities, industrialists 
and other interests keenly concerned with and aware of the character of their 
region should regularly occur. 


Space forbids a really adequate examination of the results of Mr. Fogarty’s 
investigation. There are, however, two further points on which stress must 
definitely be placed. The first is that it does seem that the majority of the 
development boards soon found that to achieve real success it was necessary to 
engage in or sponsor research. The scope of this research varied since its 
character was inevitably determined by particular regional or local needs and 
resources. In time this aspect of the work tended to become the most important 
and led to much factual material becoming available to local authorities and 
industrialists. Policies were able to be soundly based on fact and not determined 
by local or personal opinion. In this field the universities are able to play a vital 
part. Similar types of investigation are now being attempted by Government 
departments whilst under new planning legislation greater demands for survey 
are made of the planning authorities. Instead of competition or duplication 
there should be co-operation, and there is every reason to support Mr. Fogarty’s 

_views on the promotion by the Regional Development Councils of economic, 
social, scientific and technical research into problems affecting economic develop- 
ment in their areas and to press that this action should be taken in full and 
effective consultation with Government departments. The Report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Select Committee on Estimates, concerned with expenditure 
in the Development Areas, makes instructive reading on this point. The second 
and last point your reviewer would make is that one might argue that Mr. 
Fogarty, in examining the pre-war and post-war activities of the several develop- 
ment organisations, does not give quite enough emphasis to the significance of 
leadership in canalising local and regional initiative and public spiritedness. It 
may be that this can only be fully appreciated by those who have been directly 
involved in and working with one or other body. When, as one hopes. direct 
Governmental aid and co-operation have been given on the lines Mr. Fogarty 
suggests, there will still be the need for effective leadership to ensure that the 
fullest values are derived and the greatest benefits obtained. 

G. H. J. Daysu. 


Justice and Administrative Law. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. Rosson. (Stevens and Sons, Ltd.) Second Edition. 
1947. Pp. xxxii and 554. 25s. 


SINcE the appearance in 1928 of the first edition of Professor Robson’s “ Justice 
and Administrative Law” there have been many far-reaching developments in 
the judicial aspects of administrative law. In 1929 the late Lord Hewart 
published “ The New Despotism ” in which the Civil Service came in for some 
violent criticism and officials were accused of conspiring to deprive the people of 
their hard-earned constitutional liberties. These criticisms were so widely 
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acclaimed that the Government in October, 1929, set up a Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers to consider, inter alia, the powers exercised by or under 
Ministers of the Crown by way of judicial or quasi-judicial decisions. Fhe 
Committee reported in March, 1932, and one of its conclusions was that it saw 
nothing to justify any lowering of the country’s high opinion of its Civil Service 
or any reflection on its sense of justice. 

In the interval between the two editions Parliament has given birth to a whole 
host of new administrative tribunals. These include tribunals for Unemployment 
Assistance, National Service tribunals, Local Appeal boards and tribunals for 
Industrial Injuries, to name but a few. Unfortunately, this spate of procreation 
has been without pattern or co-ordination and has led to many defects and incon- 
sistencies, if not actual injustice. 


Professor Robson has not been a mere academic observer of all these vast 
and important developments in administrative law. He gave evidence before the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers and submitted detailed proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a system of administrative Courts and Law independent of Ministers 
as the best remedy for the defects of the existing system, the adoption of which 
however the Committee found themselves unable to recommend. The author has 
had a great deal of experience in the practical working of administrative tribunals, 
having served as chairman, referee or arbitrator on at least five of them. During 
the Second World War he was engaged for a number of years on administrative 
work as a temporary civil servant in several Government departments and so has 
gained an inside knowledge of the official outlook. 


The appearance, then, of a revised and enlarged second edition of “ Justice 
and Administrative Law” is as welcome as it is timely. The new edition has 
been brought up to date and contains a very valuable chapter in which the 
functions of a large number of existing administrative tribunals are described. A 
new chapter has been inserted dealing with the more important psychological 
elements which are involved in the judicial process, whilst another deals with 
the Committee on Ministers’ Powers. Professor Robson’s account of his appear- 
ance before this committee is of absorbing interest. 


The book concludes with an evaluation of the system of administrative 
tribunals, and the author finds that the views which he expressed on the subject 
of administrative justice in the first edition have remained substantially unchanged. 
The constructive proposals for the improvement of administrative tribunals which 
he outlines are, however, all the more valuable for the knowledge and experience 
gained during what may perhaps be described as the most momentous twenty 
years in the history of administrative justice. 

H. Ison Porter. 


Local Government and Geography. 
The Reform of Local Government. PETER SELF. (Fabian Quarterly, No. 55.) 


Devon and Cornwall: A Preliminary Survey. University College of the South- 
West. (A. Wheaton, Exeter.) 


THE recent activities of the Boundary Commission and the promised appearance 
of their Second Annual Report have once again focussed public attention and 
discussion upon the problem of local government areas. From all parts of the 
country have come accounts of local authority deliberations upon this question, 
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covering both the general principles upon which a new structure of areas might be 
based and the particular needs and difficulties of specific districts. Two recent 
contributions to this discussion are reviewed here; one of them is a conscious 
attempt to sketch a solution, the other provides—probably unconsciously—some 
most interesting and relevant data to that end. 


Mr. Self’s essay reviews the suggestions made to the Boundary Commission, 
with their reactions to them, and then concentrates attention upon the proposal for 
the creation of three “ Ridings ” of Lancashire. This scheme aims to resolve the 
difficulties caused to local government in Lancashire as a whole by the existence 
of 18 county boroughs as enclaves within the administrative county by creating 
three counties which, like London or Middlesex, shall contain no islands under 
separate jurisdictions but continuous stretches of contiguous territory. The 
proposals of the scheme appear to set the advantages of such a two-tier structure 
to the “ Riding” as a whole above the advantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
those towns which now have county borough status. Mr. Self recognises the 
suitability of the proposed structure for Lancashire, though he suggests certain 
modifications, such as the extension of the South-Western Riding to include the 
Cheshire area of Merseyside. He then adapts the two-tier structure so that it 
could be introduced over the rest of the country with equally satisfactory results, 
giving 30 to 40 as a tentative guess for the number of the new “ counties ” that 
would thus emerge, with populations (outside London) ranging from a quarter of 
a million to two millions. So far, Mr. Self’s scheme is not unprecedented; that 
suggested by the Labour Party in their plan for the reform of local government 
presents a very similar two-tier structure. Mr. Self’s scheme, however, has a less 
common feature, which is a concession to the “all-purpose authority ” stand- 
point and shows a commendable desire to achievé flexibility and adapt a paper 
plan to the realities of local circumstance. Mr. Self suggests that relatively com- 
pact areas with populations ranging from 150,000 to 750,000 are large enough to 
be able to provide a complete set of local government services, yet not so large 
that they would inevitably require the provision of a lower tier of minor councils 
below the major authority itself. There are at present sixteen county boroughs 
within this population range—if adjacent urban areas outside the county borough’ 
proper were included the number would be substantially greater. In many cases 
such towns are integrally linked—or should be—with their surrounding region, 
but in a number of cases they could be detached to form autonomous areas—one- 
tier counties in Mr. Self’s plan—without affecting detrimertally the neighbouring 
areas. Thus Mr. Self envisages perhaps 20 or 25 county boroughs beside the 
two-tier structure of the 40 counties. There would thus be a reduction in numbers 
of the present 145 major authorities by at least half, and—the important point— 
there would no longer be islands in the middle of local government units or the 
division of contiguous urban areas between different major counties. About the 
lower tier of the two-tier structure Mr. Self is less precise, though he suggests 
50,000 to 300,000 as a possible range for the populations of such units and also 
envisages the possibility of regrouping of county districts or existing county 
boroughs within the new counties in order to achieve more convenient or better 
balanced areas. 


However admirable theoretic schemes of this type may be, one sometimes 
gets the feeling that they attempt to reorganise local government areas from the 
wrong end, and that the more satisfactory way to do it is to build up a new 
structure from a study of the needs ard circumstances of each individual area. 
This is, of course, the method which the Boundary Commission has adopted in 
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their visits to, and consultations with, local authorities in each area, but there is 
also material available on the academic plane which could be brought to bear upon 
this problem. Much work has been done in the United States on the geographical 
structure of communities, the respective zones of influence of towns, the grading 
of urban centres and the relationships of town and countryside generally. In this 
country the field has been less intensively worked, though notable contributions 
have been made by Dr. R. L. Dickinson’s studies of East Anglia and by the West 
Midland Group’s surveys of Worcester and Herefordshire. Further material is 
now added by the “Preliminary Survey” of Devon and Cornwall—recently 
published by the Survey Committee of the University College of the South-West, 
Exeter. It covers population, geology, fisheries, agriculture, trade and industry 
in a manner both interesting and competent. The student of public administra- 
tion, however, may be most interested in the section on local movements of 
population. This study attempts to portray the areas of influence of centres 
providing two facilities—shopping and entertainment. It was based on a field 
survey in which investigators visited nearly every parish in Devon and Cornwall 
to ask the inhabitants which centres they used to visit in normal times (i.e., 1939) 
for these purposes. The results are shown in a series of maps, giving the hinter- 
lands of the centres for shopping and entertainment separately, the radii of 
influence for the former purpose being considerably less than those for the 
latter. The investigation revealed that there was in most areas a hierarchy: of 
centres, ranging from the small village to the large village, the market town and 
the two major centres—Exeter and Plymouth. This hierarchic structure of 
service centres makes a pattern not dissimilar from that shown to exist in East 
Anglia or Herefordshire, and from that of the theoretical hierarchy of centres 
worked out by the German geographer, Christaller. Two special points of interest 
are brought forward in the Devon and Cornwall survey. The first is the habit 
of taking the weekly “ day off ” in a centre of the next higher grade in the struc- 
ture. The hamlet dwellers will go for the “day off” to the large village; the 
inhabitants of the large village go to the market town, whose residents in their 
turn go to the major centre for their weekly excursion. The second point is the 
influence of natural features in the landscape upon the shaping of the hinterlands 
of urban centres, and the movement of population to them. The survey clearly 
shows the importance of a bleak plateau like Blackawton or a range of hills like 
Haldon as a sort of frontier between the areas dependent on different centres. 
The objectives of this section of the survey—the mapping of the areas of influence 
of centres for shopping and entertainment—as well as the method of obtaining 
data—by personal enquiry—are undoubtedly less elaborate than those common 
in comparable investigations in the United States. These frequently make use 
of research into the zones of newspaper circulation, the comparative volume of 
sales of rail tickets to different centres, the direction of flow of telephone messages, 
and so on, but such methods are in most cases inapplicable in this country 
where the distance between centres is relatively so small. 


Material of the kind presented in this section on population movements is of 
significance to the administrator because it enables him to form an idea of what 
sort of area is convenient for the public. It is manifestly an advantage if offices 
which people have to visit on public business are in the town to which they. would 
go for their shopping or amusement. Further, where local self-government is 
concerned, one may presume that there will be a spirit of coherence and affinity, 
a genuine community of interest, between people who move in the same social 
and economic area, and look to the same centre as “town.” On the other hand, 
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surveys of this kind show how often administrative boundaries cut across these tio 
areas of common social life and how particular administrative areas may be a mere to 
aggregation of sectors of hinterlands which look to centres outside the adminis- the 
trative area itself. on 
The other sections of this survey are comparable with work done in other oo 
English surveys of this kind. The section on local movements of population, mn 
however, is of remarkable originality, and one can only hope it will be imitated OF 
in similar surveys of other regions in the future. - 
V. D. L. — 

tha 

Public Finance. - 
By Ursuta K. Hicks. (Nisbet & Cambridge University Press.) Pp. 392. It 


10s. 6d. 


THIS must be one of the best half-guinea’s worth in the book world to-day. In 
20 chapters Mrs. Hicks takes the student easily through all the many aspects of 
public finance. The three parts into which the book is divided show its scope— Ft 
The Public Accounts; The Theory of Taxation; and Public Finance in the National 
Economy—whilst such chapter titles as Method of Tax Analysis, Capital Levies By 
and Capital Taxes, Theory of Local Taxation and the Future of Public Account- 
ing should whet the appetite of both the student and the financial officer. Whilst Tr 
the book is intended primarily as a general introduction (it is one of the Cambridge 





Economics Handbooks) nevertheless, particularly in Part III, there is something a . 
for the advanced student. ic 
The book is less strong, however, when dealing with administrative matters: acc 
for example, in the chapters on the making of financial policy and on the control the 
of expenditure. The student should therefore be on guard against possible errors tha 
of fact. Sometimes Mrs. Hicks makes general statements on important ma 
administrative points which certainly cause one’s eyebrows to rise in perplexed 
doubt. On p. 264, for example, she says that the success of the Assistance’ « b 
Board “has largely cut the ground from under the argument that in Britain i 
social services require local control.” No evidence is given in support of “a 
this statement. Again, in a lengthy footnote to p. 63 Mrs. Hicks says, he 
“ With a few exceptions the finances of British local authorities are subject of 
to a technical control which is markedly inferior to that of the centrall rae 
Government.” She supports this statement by three points (a) that local | 
authorities are not compelled to keep or present their accounts on a uniform 
basis; (b) that the check of the District Audit is inferior to that of the Comp- aut 
troller and Auditor-General; and (c) that it is still open to non-county boroughs as 
to dispense with the services of professional auditors in respect of their general cos 
accounts. The first point is surely largely irrelevant, for differences in the treat- des 
ment of individual items of expenditure should not affect the audit of any individual wh 
local authority’s accounts. On the second point Mrs. Hicks produces no more oth 
evidence than that the district auditor remains in each area for only a short time; fign 
is she implying that the C. and A.G. checks every item of expenditure of every nat 
government department? A comparison of the two staffs is interesting—the 
estimates for 1947-48 show the District Audit with a staff of 597 and the Exchequer rk 
and Audit Department with a staff of 550. As for the third point, a recent inquiry i 
by the Association of Municipal Corporations showed that of 356 county and a 
non-county boroughs, only 41 did not use either professional or district audit ne 






for their accounts, and 32 of these 41 were non-county boroughs with a popula- 
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tion below 20,000. Nearly a third of the boroughs had all their accounts subject 
to district audit. Mrs. Hicks arguments under each of the three headings are 
therefore of doubtful strength. Moreover, she disregards powerful arguments 
on the other side. There is the power of surcharge possessed by the district 
audit but not present in central government. There is the much better account- 
ing basis for the local accounts, e.g., the clearer distinction between current and 
capital expenditure and the use of income and expenditure, not merely receipts 
and payments. Again, control by the Finance Committee and by the local 
council is much more strict and detailed than by Parliament; and one suspects 
that the internal audit carried out by the Treasurer’s Department is more thorough 
than Treasury control in central government. There are good reasons therefore 
for believing that financial control is stricter in local than in central government. 
It is, however, a point which should be clearly established. 
D. N. CHESTER. 


Functional Cost Accounting in the Liverpool Gas Company. 


By J. E. Powers, F.C.W.A. (Published by the Liverpool Gas Company.) 
Pp. 156. 10s. 6d. : 


THIS book describes the costing system installed by the Liverpool Gas Company 
in recent years after considerable research. The highly specialised knowledge and 
the strongly practical sense which have been applied to the work are in evidence 
throughout the book, and it will make interesting and instructive reading to 
accountants interested in public utility undertakings. The repeated emphasis on 
the correct utilisation of costs as a means of improving efficiency is an indication 
that the author keeps his subject in its proper perspective as an instrument of 
management. 


The statement, however, that the system has proved a success in practice 
“because it has been used by the management,” seems a somewhat incomplete 
justification, and a reference to the cost of the system as compared with the 
economies achieved would be more convincing. There is also the possibility 
that some of the economies achieved do not necessarily depend upon the operation 
of an elaborate system to spotlight their desirability, e.g., the reduction in slot 
collection costs by inducing consumers to transfer from penny to shilling meters. 


It seems doubtful, too, whether the inertia in the gas industry to which the 
author attributes a reluctance to appreciate the advantages of costing is as great 
as suggested: in fact considerable advances have been made in recent years in 
costing methods in the public utilities generally. Reference is made to the 
desirability of uniform costing methods within the industry, a sentiment with 
which there will be general agreement even though as experience has shown in 
other fields the difficulties of drawing reliable conclusions from the resulting 
figures are not to be under-rated. The opportunity afforded by the pending 
nationalisation proposals in this direction will be of interest. 


The book goes into considerable detail in dealing with the various aspects of 
the Liverpool system and is interspersed with a number of good practical illustra- 
tions. Whilst all gas accountants may not agree with all the details of the 
system, the book undoubtedly makes a valuable contribution to the somewhat 
sparse literature on this specialised subject. 


J. BoyDELL. 
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International Drug Control. 


By Bertit A. RENBoRG. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) Pp. 276. 
$2.50. . 


THE International Law Division of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace deserves congratulation for the timely publication of Dr. Renborg’s mono- 
graph on International Drug Control since the subject is at the moment of great 
practical importance in all countries confronted with post-war problems of many 
different types. 


It is now widely recognised that among the non-political achievements of the 
League of Nations not the least valuable was the world-wide control it helped 
to establish over the manufacture and trade in narcotic drugs. The Hague 
Convention of 1912 had laid the foundations of the movement, but the principles 
then formulated were applied in practice by few countries until after the first 
Great War, when the evil of addiction to these drugs and their illicit manufac- 
ture and traffic became a serious menace in many parts of the world. As the 
result of international conferences initiated by the League of Nations, two impor- 
tant Conventions (the Geneva Convention of 1925 and the Limitation Conven- 
tion of 1931) confirmed and supplemented the provisions of the Hague Convention 
and established detailed regulations and machinery for the necessary control. 
Practically all governments of the world are now either parties to these conventions 
or find themselves obliged to follow the prescribed procedure. Owing to the 
second Great War a minor convention, concluded in 1936, has not yet secured 
general acceptance and enforcement. 


The machinery. that had been set up by the Council of the League and by 
the two Conventions was unusually complex and is not easily comprehended by 
the members of the public interested in the question, and in many instances even 
by the officials of the national administrations who have to exercise internal control 
and discharge international obligations. The duties and responsibilities of the 
League in this matter have, since October, 1946, been taken over by the United 
Nations, and the functions of the Council of the League are now performed by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, while the Committee 
which used to advise the League Council has been replaced by the Narcotics 
Drugs Commission of the Economic and Social Council. The two expert authori- 
ties (the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Supervisory Body) which were 
entrusted by the International Conventions with certain well-defined adminis- 
trative and judicial functions continue their work with a separate secretariat 
and are at present Incated at Geneva. 


The recent breakdown of the administrative system in many countries, in 
consequence of the war, has again weakened national control and at the same 
time large elements of the world population, suffering from the after effects of 
hostilities, have become peculiarly susceptible to the insidious temptations of 
addiction to narcotic drugs. The world is threatened with renewed danger of 
illicit manufacture and traffic in an aggravated form. New problems have been 
created not only by the discovery of methods for the extraction of opium and its 
derivatives directly from poppy straw, but also by the manufacture of synthetic 
drugs with powerful narcotic properties from substances other than opium. Some 
countries are taking necessary measures for the control and regulation of these 
new developments, but international action is required for combating illicit traffic 
from one country to another. 
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Dr. Renborg, the author of the work in review, held for many years the 
important post of chief of the League Secretariat Section which dealt with this 
subject, and has therefore been able to compile in clear and lucid language an 
accurate and comprehensive work dealing with the various aspects of the system 
of national and international control prescribed by the Conventions or suggested 
by the Advisory Committee of the League Council. As mentioned in the fore- 
word of the book the procedure and the methods developed for this purpose 
might well be adopted for international regulations in other fields such as the 
limitation of armaments or the control of the production and manufacture of 
atomic energy. 


The book is well documented and includes chapters dealing succinctly with 
the results obtained, the influence of the war on drug control and other allied 
subjects. It is furnished with a good index and several useful appendices. A 
reproduction of the various international conventions in extenso would have further 
enhanced its value for reference purposes. 


The work can be confidently recommended to all persons interested in the 
subject as well as to those concerned in the national administration of narcotic 
drugs regulations. 

ATUL CHATTERJEE. 


Book Notes 


The Law of Meetings. 
SEBAG SHAW and H. A. R. J. Witson. (Macdonald and Evans.) Pp. 276. 15s. 


“Generally stated, an amendment may be described as a proposal to ‘alter an 
original motion by (i) the omission or (ii) the addition or interpolation of a certain 
word or words and the addition of or interpolation of another word or other 
words, where such omission or addition or combination of both materially changes 
the sense of the motion to which the amendment is proposed.” 


“The Law of Meetings,” which has been adopted by the Corporation of Certified 
Secretaries as the standard text book.on the subject, appears as comprehensive 
as the quoted definition of an amendment. There are sections on the general Law 
of Meetings; the convention, institution and conduct of meetings, company meet- 
ings; meetings of Local Authorities; and meetings of miscellaneous bodies. There 
is a table of cases and a good index. 


National Insurance. 


By JoHN Gazpar, LL.B. (Stevens and Sons, Ltd.) 1947. 3s. net. 


Tuts is one of the new “ This is the Law” series of popular handbooks which 
sets out to explain to the man-in-the-street what his position will be when the 
Act comes into operation in July 1948 and also what benefits he may expect to 
obtain therefrom. It deals only with the framework of the Act as a whole 
relating to insured persons, contributions, benefits, procedure and administration, 
and contains an index. Having been written before the numerous Orders in 
Council, regulations and orders which will in due course supplement the Act 
have been made, it is necessarily incomplete, but it gives a general outline of the 
new scheme. ; 
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Administrative Management in the Government of the United 
States. 


(Public Administration Service.) $1.00. 


Botu the final report and the supporting studies of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management have long been out of print. In order to fill a 
continuing demand, Public Administration Service, by arrangement with the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, has published a facsimile reprint. 


Towards Ideal Transport. 


C. R. Bizeray. (Light Railway Transport League.) 
AN interesting and persuasive argument in favour of trams. 


The Neighbourhood Unit Plan. 


A Selected Bibliography with Interpretive Comments. Compiled by JAMES 
Danie. (Russell Sage Foundation. $1.00. 


Tuts bibliography is a guide to 299 books and articles and indicates the extent to 
which the neighbourhood unit concept has become accepted. The chapter devoted 
to the progress of the idea abroad is mostly concerned with British literature, 
which receives some thirty references. 


Ulster Year Book 1947. 


The official Year Book of Northern Ireland. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Belfast.) Pp. li+321. 2s. net. 

Tuis is the sixth issue in the series, being the first since that of 1938. It is not 
merely a statistical compendium but contains more reading matter than figures. 
A fairly full index and table of contents are provided to facilitate reference and 
short bibliographies indicating where further information may be found are 
appended to each section. In general the statistics given cover the years 1941-45, 
but an attempt has been made to bridge the gap between this and the preceding 
issue by including a “ Statistical Summary” of the years 1936-45. The book 
also contains a historical survey of the part played by Northern Ireland in the 
recent war. 


A Conspectus of the Province of Ontario, Canada. 


(Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research, Department of the Provincial 
Treasurer.) Pp. 422. 1947. 


Tuts volume records in condensed form a survey of the economic affairs of the 
Province by the Bureau established in December, 1943. It is a compilation of 
official data in two sections. The first, in narrative form, gives a descriptive 
analysis of a subject or institution and indicates the main operational trends. The 
second consists of statistical tabulations over the period of years 1932-45 to which 
appropriate references are made in the first section. A useful index is appended, 
and it is proposed to issue a separate volume reflecting the specific position of 
the Provincial Government, its functions and sources of revenue. 
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**Sauce for the Gander ”’ 


MEMBERS of the House of Commons have now become familiar with the 

formula used by Ministers in replying to those questions which the Table 
does admit about the work of Public Corporations: “ This is a matter of day-to- 
day administration which is the responsibility of the Board (Corporation, Commis- 
sion, Authority).” Whatever may happen in the future, Ministers have made it 
clear that at present they refuse to accept responsibility for the current adminis- 
tration of nationalised undertakings, and providing there are other adequate means 
of public control there can be little doubt that the attitude of Ministers on this 
issue is right. 


Right and proper also has been the approach of the Minister of Health to 
the powers of Regional Hospital Boards and the subordinate Hospital Manage- 
ment Committees. Regulations made by the Minister to define the functions 
of these bodies authorise Regional Hospital Boards to undertake, without the 
consent of the Minister, any building or civil engineering works, the estimated 
cost of which does not exceed £10,000. Hospital Management Committees are 
given similar powers up to a limit of £1,000 without reference to the Regional 
Hospital Board. It also looks as though the new Town Development Corpora- 
tions are likely to be given a large measure of freedom from detailed control. 


In striking contrast has been the growth in the detailed central control of 
Local Authorities. Members of Parliament, members of the public, and even the 
Ministers responsible, would be astonished if they could see from a sample of 
actual cases in what minute detail this control is now exercised, and what a large 
amount of correspondence and administrative effort is involved. We could fill 
the pages of PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION with examples taken at random from the 
files of the Ministries of Education or Health, for example, or of the Local 
Authorities. We content ourselves with quoting on page 118 two typical items 
which show clearly that Local Authorities are much less favoured than these 
new bodies. It is, of course, true that the Regional Hospital Boards and the 
Management Committees are creatures of the Minister of Health, and this may 
have led him into an attitude of fatherly indulgence. It is also true that the 
Public Corporations are creatures of their Ministers, who may have adopted a 
policy of non-interference in order to train them in sturdy independence. Yet 
Local Authorities which are directly elected by the voters in their areas and possess 
technical staffs whose competence will stand comparison with those of any Depart- 
ment or other public authority, are not so trusted with financial powers, nor 
is their day-to-day administration their own responsibility. The question of the 
detailed control of Local Authorities needs careful consideration from the view- 
point of the efficiency of both central and local government. Can the central 
Departments really be effective in their main job of planning ahead and dealing 
with the large issues if their staffs are cluttered up with handling thousands of 
detailed day-to-day cases? And can Local Authorities and their staffs be expected 
to continue for long to feel a proper sense of responsibility if they are being 
watched over like a lot of naughty school children? Surely policies prudently 
adopted towards the non-elected boards of the Public Corporations can be applied 
to the elected councils of Local Authorities, whose first-class staffs deserve to be 
allowed to get on with the job without the pin-pricking control of a past era. 
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Building a Health Service’ 
By L. JonN Epwarps, O.B.E., M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health 


A MEMBER of the Government who accepts an invitation to speak on some 

topical aspect of the work of his Department must necessarily impose certain 
limitations on what he says. There are always a large number of matters which 
are under discussion and which cannot be prejudged, and quite often delicate 
negotiations going on in private which might be prejudiced were even a junior 
Minister to speculate about them in public. 


Nevertheless, the subject “ Building a Health Service” is vast enough in 
all conscience, even if one restricts oneself to the administrative parts of the 
subject. I do not need to tell you that administrative problems are all too 
frequently neglected. I was trained in the social sciences and naturally, there- 
fore, believe in the value of the work done in the social sciences. I am convinced 
that a large paft of our problems in the world to-day are caused precisely because 
we have not found the means of matching our technical skills with appropriate 
social skills. I share the view expressed so well in the P.E.P. Report on the 
Health Services that “It is no less necessary for those concerned with national 
health to examine the diseases of insurance schemes and of the general practitioner 
system than it is to study heart disease and cancer.” I think the persons who 
are engaged in simplifying and reducing the number of forms to be used in the 
health services take their place alongside the research workers in cancer and 
heart disease. The person who devises simple criteria of the performance of the 
various services should be granted a gold medal by the Institute. 


It is, I think, as well if we remind ourselves that health is a positive thing, 
and that our essential health services are pre-eminently those which deal with 
environmental factors like nutrition, food policy, priority classes for milk, school 
meals, living conditions, housing and public services, working conditions, leisure- 
time activities and social and economic security. These are all positive health 
matters. Most of my topics this evening are not in this category. Perhaps 
more properly we should say that we are discussing services for the sick, for 
certainly the National Health Service Act is mainly concerned with dealing with 
ill-health. 


EXISTING DEFECTS 


Before the passing: of the National Health Service Act in 1946, there was, 
I think, substantial agreement that legislation was necessary to remedy the many 
defects in the multiplicity of health organisations. I do not suggest that the 
present service, whether by general practitioners or by hospitals, has been bad, 
but there are a number of defects which it is impossible to remedy without a 
constitutional change. Let us consider some of them:— 


(1) Although the National Insurance Scheme has on the whole worked well, 
it is not sufficient in itself, as it is limited to the 21 millions of insurabic poula- 
tion. It does not cover either the self-employed or the dependents of the 
insured, or those in the higher income groups. The result is that many people 
are deterred from seeking medical aid owing to reluctance to undertake financial 





‘Read before the Institute of Public Administration in Loadon on 14th October, 1947. 
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BuiLpInG A HEALTH- SERVICE 


commitment. Others who have received treatment for which they have had to 
pay are saddled for a long time with the load of debt. The resultant mental 
anxiety obviously retards recovery, and may induce further ill-health. - 


(2) Under the present system there is no continuity of treatment, and the 
general practitioner has to make personal arrangements with hospitals for the 
treatment of his patients, and the result is that many persons who need hospital 
treatment do not receive it. Similarly, the services of specialists are not readily 
available for the poor. 


(3) There is maldistribution of doctors. Prosperous residential neighbour- 
hoods such as Bournemouth and Cheltenham have far more doctors per head 
of population than many of the heavily populated industrial areas where their 
services are often more needed. 


(4) The general practitioner works too much in isolation. The cesult is 
that he is not always as up to date as he shouid be. With the recent growth of 
specialised knowledge and specialised treatment, the general practitioner cannot 
cope with every type of case with which he is called upon to deal. 


(5) The hospital organisation has grown up in a haphazard fashion. Some 
hospitals are wealthy and some poor, some are good, some are inadequate. No 
hospitals could provide finer services than our great voluntary teaching hospitals, 
but many others are ill equipped, often too small and, in some cases, such as small 
cottage hospitals, ill served by general practitioners lacking the necessary specialist 
knowledge to do much of the work which they undertake. 

(6) Mental health has been treated in isolation, and the growth of knowledge 
demands that those who suffer from mental anxiety or neurosis should have 
easily available treatment. 


(7) There are many serious health deficiencies which can only be put right 
in the course of time through a planned organisation. Among these are the 
improvement of dental treatment and supply of appliances such as hearing aids. 


These faults would, I think, be generally admitted, and there was not there- 
fore much disagreement with the assumption which Lord Beveridge made in his 
report on Social Insurance (Cmd. 6404) of a comprehensive medical service which 
will ensure “ that for every citizen there is available whatever medical treatment 
he requires in whatever form he requires it.” This was the objective of the 
National Health Service Act. There was a good deal of argument about the 
Bill both in Parliament and in the country, and the keenest controversy arose on 
how best to deal with the varied problems. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE AcT, 1946 


The Act which to-night I take completely for granted—I do not intend 
to argue its merits—itself makes certain administrative changes as, for example, 
the separation of entitlement to medical treatment from complex regulations 
about benefit or insurance contributions. But for the most part the Act, with 
which I am assuming that members of the Institute are in general familiar, merely 
provides the necessary powers and authorities for the new scheme. Ever since 
the Bill received the Royal Assent the Ministry of Health have been at work 
creating the various parts of the new machine and drafting the numerous regula- 
tions which have to be made. Mauch has already been done, but a good deal more 
has to be done before the new services come into operation as we expect in July 
Next year. 

Let me first describe what has been done so far, and then later discuss 
some of the administrative problems which arise. There are-three main branches 
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of the new service—the hospitals, the general practitioner service, and local and 
domiciliary health services. If I say much more about hospitals than anything 
else, it is because we are most advanced on that side. Under the Act all the 
hospitals will on the appointed day be taken over by the Minister of Health and 
administered on his behalf by the Regional Hospital Boards and the Governing 
Bodies of Teaching Hospitals. The first job, therefore, was to decide how. many 
regions there should be and what areas they should cover. The number finally 
fixed was 14, and was determined by the existence of university and other 
medical schools. Proposals were worked out by the Ministry of Health and 
sent to a number of interested representative bodies, and after consideration of 
suggested amendments the regions were established by Order in Council. The 
regions were determined by reference to the primary purpose of providing areas 
adapted rather for the planning, co-ordination and provision of hospital and 
specialist services than for the control and management of hospitals, aiming at 
as good a planning unit as could be got. The areas as a whole are fairly large, 
and each has a natural university medical centre as a focal point. Wherever 
possible the boundaries of the regions coincide with local health authority boun- 
daries, but in some cases there were good reasons for not keeping strictly to them. 
London provided a special problem, owing to the number of teaching hospitals 
and to its position as a focal centre for a large part of the south of England. 
Finally, it was decided to have four regions all centring on London, each having 
part of the metropolis with gathering grounds extending far beyond the metro- 
politan boundaries. It is important to emphasise that the regional areas are 
designed for administrative purposes and are not intended in any way to provide 
rigid boundaries confining patients within a particular region. 


There has been some argument about the size of the regions. They vary 
from the industrial region of Manchester with almost four million people to the 
small region of Oxford, which has a little under one million people. It is con- 
sidered by some people that, generally speaking, the regions are too big. Well, we 
shall see and shall be able, I hope, in due course to compare their respective 
administrative performance. The size of the region will in some cases be miti- 
gated by the setting up of area committees. 


THE REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARDS 


The next stage was to consider the constitution of the Boards and to arrange 
for the appointment of members. The Act provides that the Minister shall appoint 
the chairman and such number of other members as he thinks fit after he has con- 
ferred with various bodies including the universities, organisations representative 
of the medical profession, the local authorities in the area, and such other organisa- 
tions as appear to the Minister to be concerned. It was clearly the intention of the 
Act that the Board should consist of persons of special knowledge and ‘experience 
qualified to assist in the running of a hospital service, but not appointed as delegates 
or representatives of areas or sectional interests. The various interested bodies were 
therefore asked to nominate names for consideration, to be included among those 
from which the Minister would make his final choice. The variety of organisations 
consulted ensured that the list would contain a sufficient number of persons of 
different types of experience. Some advice was given to the bodies on the 
maximum number of nominations and the types of nominations which should be 
submitted, and the final appointments were of course made by the Minister. 
The making of all these appointments was not an easy job, but judging by the 
criticisms from all interested quarters I think that we have done fairly well. I 
am certain that it was wise to avoid any system of direct appointment by the 
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BUILDING A HEALTH SERVICE 


various bodies concerned. I appreciate that we are asking a good deal from the 
members of the Boards, who are all unpaid and giving their services. The strain 
on some of them may be very considerable, because the Regional Boards will 
have a large job to do and so much will depend on voluntary service of their 
members. 


The general intention is that the Boards shall, as the agents of the Minister, 
be the strategic planners. Subject to his general approval of their plans and his 
financial control, they will be given as much freedom as possible, and it will be 
their duty to assess the hospital requirements of their area, the medical, nursing 
and other services required for the hospitals and the services of specialists, whether 
in hospitals or not. They will need to review and organise to the best advantage 
all existing resources, to analyse the need for improvements and developments, 
and generally to secure a proper and sufficient service in their area. They will 
be responsible for administering the whole service, largely through the Hospital 
Management Committees. 


THE HosPITAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


The Management Committees will be appointed by the Regional Hospital 
Boards as soon as the schemes submitted by them to the Minister have been 
approved. Some advice has been given to the Boards as to the number of 
members that should be appointed to a Management Committee and the con- 
sultation that should take place on the appointments, but by and large a Regional 
Board will be left to establish the Management Committees according to its own 
discretion. A Management Committee, it may be pointed out, can be appointed 
either for a single hospital or a group of hospitals. There is no rigid formula 
to be applied automatically. There is nothing sacred in, for example, the figure 
of 1,000 beds, to be covered by one Management Committee, nor is there any 
need to observe existing boundaries. In approaching the problem of grouping 
for management purposes, it is the wish of the Minister that a Regional Board 
should concern itself with questions of function and character rather than of size 
and location. It may be and indeed it will be found possible, in very many 
instances, to group together units which in the past have been administratively 
independent. The Minister will advise the Regional Boards as to the type of 
organisation they ought to set up, but the Boards will appoint the Committees 
as they wish. 

As to the organisation of Management Committees, the Minister will in 
due course have to lay down by regulation the distribution of functions as 
between them and the Regional Boards. The general intention of the Act is, 
however, that the wider regional aspects of the service, including the planned 
distribution of resources and general supervision and guidance, is to be left to 
the Regional Boards, while the local control and management of hospitals is to 
be left to the Management Committees, including the selection, appointment and 
dismissal of hospital staff (other than senior medical and dental staff), the main- 
tenance of premises and equipment, and the purchases of supplies (apart from 
central supplies). The Management Committees will also have full control over 
their share of the new Hospital Endowments Fund and any special funds or gifts 
acquired since the passing of the Act. It is true to say, generally speaking, that 
the functions of the Management Committees will not be dissimilar from those 
of the governing bodies of individual hospitals in the past. This is the field 
where pre-eminently the local aspect is of the greatest importance. Wherever a 
service is nationalised there is need for much greater local initiative, vigilance 
and enterprise than in the case of a private service. There is room for the 
greatest diversity in arrangements, but the scheme will not work properly if 
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citizens in the various localities do not show a real interest and a willingness to 
help. 


One of the first duties of the Boards is to assess their resources. In order 
to assist them a list of hospitals which appear to be transferable according to the 
terms of the Act was prepared at the Ministry and circulated to the Boards, 
individual hospitals being simultaneously notified. This was by no means a 
simple procedure, since there are many borderline cases, such as convalescent 
homes, which had to be roughly divided into those which give. medical treatment 
and those which are little more than holiday homes. There are also a number 
of hospitals or institutions which, by reason of their special constitution, may 
have some claim to remain outside the National Health Service Act. It is within 
the power of the Minister to disclaim such hospitals, but the Regional Boards 
are being asked to consider and advise the Minister on the need for these hospitals 
in the new service. When the Regional Hospital Boards have considered these 
lists and examined them, they will be in a position to formulate their scheme for 
grouping and submit it to the Minister. There are likely, however, to be a certain 
number of doubtful cases whose future will not be decided for some little time. 
Some of these may have to go to arbitration, and regulations governing the 
submission of points for arbitration will be drafted in the Ministry. 


Probably the most difficult type of case is that of the public assistance 
institution, which is used partly for the treatment of the sick and partly for the 
accommodation of the aged and the destitute. The solution of this problem 
is by no means easy, and consideration has involved discussion with the local 
authorities’ representative associations, and is likely to involve a good deal of 
negotiation on local arrangements to cover the period of years before all the sick 
can be accommodated in hospitals under the Regional Hospital Board, and all 
the other cases dealt with by local authorities solely in their own institutions. 


STAFFING 


The next job has been the appointment of key staff. As soon as the Boards 
were constituted, arrangements were made for them to appoint their two chief 
officers, the Senior Administrative Medical Officer and the Secretary. Advice 
has been given to the Boards on the numbers and types of senior officers to be 
appointed but, apart from this, they are left free to appoint such staff as they 
deem necessary, and it has not been thought necessary to appoint a Regional 
Director. The salary scales have, of course, to be laid down centrally, and are 
the subject of directions to the Boards. 


The Act provides for the transfer of officers employed immediately before 
the appointed day solely or mainly at or for the purposes of any hospital trans- 
ferred to the Minister by virtue of the Act. This works simply in the case of 
officers employed at hospitals, but has caused some difficulty in the case of 
officers employed by local authorities. Most local authorities have common 
services, and thus a large proportion of the staff who deal with hospital matters 
are so employed for only part of their time. In some departments this means that 
none of the staff spend as much as half of their time on hospital work and there- 
fore none are transferable. In other departments an undue proportion are 
employed for more than half of their time on hospital matters and an excessive 
number would be legally transferable. A proposal has, therefore, had to be made 
to local authorities to assess the number of staff required to do the hospital work, 
and to attempt to adjust before the appointed day the use of that staff in such a 
way that the Act will apply to them. Thus the Regional Hospital Board will get 
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adequate staff for the work which it takes over, and the local authority will not be 
deprived of staff which it ought to retain. This is important, not only from the 


. point of view of the work itself, but from the point of view of the individual officers 


who, if transferable by virtue of the provisions of the Act, are entitled to super- 
annuation rights and to compensation. The Minister has made regulations cover- 
ing superannuation, and will make others to cover compensation for any loss due 
to the operation of the Act and also to cover conditions of service. The super- 
annuation scheme is the most flexible ever devised and contains features not 
found in any other scheme. 


One of the major administrative tasks will be the actual transfer of hospital 
premises and the transfer of endowments. Although the premises will be trans- 
ferred by operation of law, many difficult questions of identification will arise 
and much enquiry will no doubt be necessary. Lists of all property are being 
obtained by the Ministry from hospital authorities, but it is hoped that ultimately 
the Management Committees will be responsible for any legal requirements in 
connection with property for which they are responsible. Similarly, the Ministry 
is endeavouring to ccllate all the endowments which will be transferred on the 
appointed day to the Hospital Endowments Fund. This is a gigantic task and 
is made more difficult by the provision in Section 7 of the Act for the preserva- 
tion, so far as is practicable, of the purposes for which trust property was held. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The method of financing the hospital organisation is that the Boards will 
finance the hospitals and Management Committees, while the Boards’ own 
expenditure, including that of the Committees, will be met by the Exchequer, 
subject to audit and approval. When the scheme is fully working the Boards 
will submit a budget of their anticipated expenditure under specified headings 
for the year running from the Ist April. The total budget will be approved and 
the Board will then be able to provide the Management Committee’s own budget. 
There will, of course, be provision for supplemertary expenditure and interim 
arrangements have had to be made during this preliminary period for payments 
to be made by means of cash advances. More work requires to be done in this 
field, and it should provide a challenge to the accountants to make their profes- 
sional contribution to the proper working of the service. 


No mention has so far been made of the teaching hospitals which are outside 
the control of the Regional Hospital Boards, because it was felt that these were 
institutions where freedom both in matters of research and teaching were of 
very great importance. The Boards of Governors of Teaching Hospitals will have 
a similar relationship to the Minister to that of the Regional Hospital Boards. 
The teaching hospitals have not so far been finally designated, and the Regional 
Hospital Boards have been asked for their views before a final decision is reached. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER SERVICES 


Up to the present the task of creating the machinery for the operation of the 
general practitioner services has been fairly straightforward. It has involved 
the setting up of between 130 and 140 Executive Councils in each County 
Borough or County Area. These consist of a chairman appointed by the Minister 
and 24 other members. The majority are appointed by the local health authority 
and local professional committees, and four are appointed by the Minister. This 
was a considerable job to be done at the centre, since it involved who was to 
be appointed by the Minister and the finding of suitable chairmen. Preliminary 
preparations for the new service are now being made by Executive Councils, but 
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meanwhile Insurance Committees are carrying on side by side, since they are 
still responsible for providing medical benefit for insured persons. This has 
raised no particular difficulties, because Executive Councils and Insurance Com- 
mittees have several members in common, a common staff and common premises, 
and Insurance Committees have no reason to put obstacles in the way of 
Executive Councils. 


LocaL AUTHORITY HEALTH SERVICES 


On the local authority side some guidance has been sent out from the 
Ministry on the scope of the health services to be provided by local health 
authorities, which are councils of counties and county boroughs, and schemes 
are now being prepared. The duties imposed upon the local authorities by the 
Act include the provision of health centres, the making of arrangements for the 
care of expectant mothers and young children, the provision of midwives, health 
visitors, home nurses, the provision of an ambulance service and the making of 
arrangements for vaccination and immunisation, and, in so far as the Minister 
may direct, for after care. Here, too, the local contact and the local touch are 
extremely important, and these kinds of local services ought not to be subject to 
any form of remote control. We have therefore encouraged local authorities to 
continue to use voluntary associations wherever they are providing a reasonable 
and satisfactory Service. It was originally the intention to have divisional adminis- 
tration of the health services on the same basis as the education services. Recon- 
sideration of this has, however, led the Minister to decide not to do this, but to 
ask county authorities to use their powers under the Fourth Schedule to the Act 
to appoint sub-committees in parts of the county areas on which would sit repre- 
sentatives of the district councils in the area and to which would be delegated 
the day-to-day running of all Part III services. The services for a large county 
area should not be run from the county office, although the smaller executive 
units should of course be properly integrated into the county services as a whole. 


PROBLEMS OF MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


There are a number of important administrative problems, in particular that 
of reconciling ministerial responsibility and devolution. The Minister is, of course, 
responsible to Parliament and therefore must maintain overall supervision, 
particularly on matters such as finance. It is desirable, however, to avoid centralisa- 
tion or undue interference with the bodies set up to run the services. It is 
important nevertheless that there should be some uniformity throughout the 
country. Otherwise complaints of preferential treatment would be widespread 
and well founded. This does not, of course, mean uniformity of treatment or 
any restriction of clinical freedom. It does mean, however, that it is desirable 
that a patient within the area of one Executive Council should not be able to 
complain that he cannot obtain the same standard of medical treatment as a 
patient within a different area, or again, that a patient who is entitled to a free 
appliance such as an artificial limb should not be able to obtain a more expensive 
article within one Regional Hospital Area than another. 


It is, therefore, necessary to provide by regulation or by direction for a 
number of matters on which development might otherwise take place on very 
different lines. It is proposed, however, that these regulations should avoid, so 
far as possible, any form of rigid prescription, but should lay down the general 
framework within which considerable local discretion can be exercised. Clearly, 
many problems as to the extent of central control will continue to arise. 


Although it is anticipated that the Minister will always continue to give 
advice and to draw to the attention of the local organisations any points in the 
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planning and administration of health services which he considers may be valu- 
able, it may be difficult in the future to decide, for instance, how far the Minister 
should interfere in hospital planning and development. At the moment, partly 
owing to the building priority system, but partly because expert knowledge is 
available at the centre, much detailed advice on hospital planning is given to 
local authorities and voluntary hospitals by the Minister, and schemes are sub- 
mitted centrally for authorisation and approval. Considerable delegation to 
Regional Boards is contemplated, but in the interests of cohesive planning it is 
desirable that the Ministry should continue to supply expert and technical advice 
which has been collated from all sources. 


Regional Boards and Management Committees should exercise as much 
authority as is within their competence. In general, the aim should be that 
decisions should be taken at the lowest appropriate level and that experiments 
should be permitted, even if mistakes inevitably occur, in order that real local 
autonomy may be preserved. But if, for example, hospitals are to be left relatively 
free to manage their affairs, then it will be necessary to devise certain simple 
objective criteria, by which their individual performance and progress can be 
judged. This will be essential not only for the Minister and the Regional 
Boards but for the Management Committees themselves. 


AVOIDANCE OF BUREAUCRATIC METHODS 


We have also to try and avoid bureaucratic methods. This is linked to a 
large extent with the problem of Ministerial responsibility and decentralisation. 
However good the intentions it is difficult in a nationally planned organisation to 
avoid what often appears to be unnecessary bureaucratic control. One of the 
problems will be to reduce the inconveniences or restrictions which the public 
may suffer in obtaining the benefit of a free service. It is desired that the 
patient shall be in as nearly as possible the same position in relation to the 
general practitioner and to the hospital as if he were a paying patient. In 
particular, it is essential that he should feel that there is not too much form- 
filling or too much delay in obtaining the services which he requires. It is 
inevitable, however, that some forms will have to exist if people are to get the 
benefits they are entitled to, if the service is to work efficiently and the professions 
are to get the repayments due to them. In order to limit the amount of form- 
filling which is required, a special office group has been set up within the 
Ministry to devise a system which is as simple as possible. 


It is, of course, necessary to exercise proper checks in order to avoid the 
abuse of a free service. One of the problems will be, for instance, how far 
should the risk be taken of persons obtaining several pairs of spectacles or other 
appliances to which they are not entitled, in order to dispense with detailed 
checking procedure. It is inevitable that with a large service of this kind a con- 
siderable number of staff must be employed; this is especially the case where, 
as is proposed on the medical side, remuneration is based mainly on a capitation 
fee, since that means keeping records of the movements of patients between 
doctors. There is also the necessity for staff engaged on the pricing of prescrip- 
tions to pay chemists. The estimated number of prescriptions is 120 million a 
year, each of which is priced individually, involving three separate little sums. 
Then there is the scrutiny and approval of dental estimates (2-3 million a year); 
the payment of doctors, involving calculating capitation fees on members on 
lists, mileage allowances, etc.; and finally the maintenance of a register of the 
entire population entitled to treatment—some 47 million. Here is a field offering 
a challenge to administrators to find new techniques. 
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In the supply of appliances and medical and surgical instruments it will be 
convenient in many cases to make bulk purchases and to organise distribution 
through central and regional organisations. It is however desirable, certainly 
in the early stages of the new service, that considerable freedom should be 
allowed to Management Committees to make their purchases where they please. 
Quite apart from the fact that the extent of the supply problem is not yet known, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that doctors and surgeons are individualists, and 
any attempt to regiment the types of instruments which they used or appliances 
which they prescribed would be resented. There is little doubt, however, that 
over a period of time there will grow up a centralisation of supplies of all articles 
which can be of a standard nature. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE DOCTORS EMPLOYED 


The next problem is the independence of doctors, and how to preserve that 
while securing an economical service. Under the Act members of the profession 
are given discretion whether to take part in the new service. For those who 
decide to enter it, their independence is largely preserved by enabling them to 
enter into contractual relationship with Executive Councils which are to a 
considerable extent composed of professional medical men. The medical profes- 
sion has a central position in the whole scheme, and its members serve on almost 
all the governing bodies of various kinds. 


One difficult point is the problem of the basic salary designed to induce 
doctors to go to unpopular or unprofitable areas. In view of the negotiations 
now taking place little can be said on this matter, but the intentions of the Act 
will be frustrated if a method is not found of securing a proper geographical 
distribution of doctors. 


Under the Act a doctor may engage in both public and private practice. In 
private practice he will necessarily be free of many of the obligations entailed 
in public practice and may be able to command higher fees. There is a possible 
danger that some doctors may, because of this, provide a better service to private 
patients than to public patients. If, in fact, any large number of persons do 
stay out of the scheme because they get a better private service the scheme 
will be a failure. What we can do is to make the public arrangements as con- 
ducive to good treatment as possible, to insist on a proper standard of service, 
and provide disciplinary machinery in an effort to secure that that standard is 
observed. 


The service provides for free choice of doctor by patient and free choice 
of patient by doctor. In a proportion of cases these principles are irreconcilable— 
where a doctor is unwilling to accept a patient. Where no doctor will accept 
a patient it is clear that the principles cannot be observed, and we contemplate 
that in such a case a Committee of the Executive Council will require particular 
doctors to accept such patients. 


We have to reconcile clinical freedom for the doctor with a planned service 
in which he accepts certain obligations. It is a fundamental principle that there 
is no interference by the Government with a doctor’s clinical judgment. It is 
equally fundamental (as explained above) that the Service must provide for a 
proper standard of treatment for the patient. For this there must be reliance 
primarily upon the general conditions under which doctors will serve and on the 
profession’s own conscience and desire to co-operate, but to help secure this 
standard it will be necessary to provide for a certain amount of disciplinary 
machinery for investigating cases where it is claimed that the standard has not 
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been observed. The machinery we have in mind is one in which the profession 
itself will have a very large say. Cases where the standard has not been observed 
will be investigated by a Local Committee, half lay and half professional. ~ If 
any disciplinary action is recommended, the recommendation will come to the 
Minister who, before he acts in any case where a serious shortcoming is alleged, 
will consult an Advisory Committee of doctors specially selected for the purpose. 
Matters which are purely professional (e.g., alleged excessive prescribing) will 
not go to the Committee which is half lay and half professional, but will be 
investigated by a wholly professional committee—the Local Medical Committee. 


Very great importance is attached to the general practitioner, and it is hoped 
that his position may be re-established. The ideal of a positive health service 
should be to treat the individual in his ordinary social environment. The 
specialist, it has been said, deals with cases; the good general practitioner deals 
with individual persons. Clinics and out-patient depari:zents of hospitals are 
doing a good deal of work which used to be done and could be done again more 
conveniently by doctors in general practice, but only if they could be relieved 
of much of their routine work and given better’ facilities. The way is to be 
found by the extension of group practice and the use of health centres, where 
clerical and nursing help could be given and modern aids to diagnosis provided. 
Whether this can be done—whether it will be done—depends mainly on the 
G.P.s themselves. 


One matter on which I have been particularly concerned is the setting up 
of appropriate negotiating machinery for all those employed in the new service. 
At present a large number of different committees covers the field. Discussion 
is going on at the present time with all the interested bodies, and it is hoped that 
there will be agreement on a comprehensive scheme on the Whitley pattern, 
broken down into appropriate functional groups and local hospital committees. 
On the official side the work would be co-ordinated by a common secretariat 
provided by the Ministry. While the main purposes of these arrangements 
would be to provide the means of negotiation on salaries and conditions of 
service, it is hoped that it would also be the channel through which those who 
worked in the service could contribute to its efficiency. 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


_ One of the greatest problems to be faced is that of co-ordinating the three 
arms of the service. There are bound in this, as in the international field, to be 
frontier difficulties and boundary disputes, and the degree of integration and 
co-operation achieved will depend mainly on the attitude of mind of those in 
the service and their readiness to seek the good of the service as a whole. It is 
hoped that much will be achieved by local arrangements between Management 
Committees and local authorities and, more particularly, by the increased use 
of health centres. It is essential that there should be a close link between the 
general practitioner and the consultant service—for instance, ante-natal and post- 
natal work will be primarily the responsibility of the local authority, whereas 
confinement and gynzcological work will be the responsibility of the Regional 
Hospital Board. No fixed arrangements can be made, since circumstances will 
vary in different areas. 


Provision is, however, made in the Act for local health authorities to sub- 
mit to the Minister proposals for carrying out the duties imposed upon them 
in the Act, and copies of these have been sent to the Regional Hospital Boards 
and to the Executive Councils who have a statutory right to make recommenda- 
tions to the Minister for the modification of the proposals.“ It is hoped that this 
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will secure full integration of the three parts of the service. In addition, a high 
proportion of members of Executive Councils are appointed by local health 
authorities, and local health authorities have been urged to provide in the con- 
stitution of their Health Committees for co-optation of representatives of the 
medical profession and of such bodies as the local Hospital Management Com- 
mittees and the Executive Council. 


It has also been suggested to Regional Hospital Boards that they should 
set up an Advisory Committee to provide liaison with the local health authority’s 
services, which would include medical officers of health of local health 
authorities in the Boards’ areas as well as officers of the Boards. 


The contractual relationship of specialists to Regional Hospital Boards and 
local authorities may give rise to some problems. Specialists and consultants who 
take part in the service will be primarily employed by the Regional Hospital 
Boards. Some, however, will be needed by the local authority. There is an 
argument for suggesting that all contracts should be with the Regional Hospital 
Boards, who should make available consultants in their employ to local authorities 
on an agency basis. This is not likely to be acceptable to the specialists, and 
no doubt separate contractual arrangements will be entered into by agreement 
among the three parties concerned. 


Finally, there is the question “Should the Health Service be completely 
comprehensive? ” At present the Ministry of Pensions operates a number of 
hospitals and supplies artificial limbs, equipment and appliances to disabled 
men. The Armed Forces, of course, run their own hospitals, and will certainly 
continue for the time being, but it may be necessary to consider at a later date 
whether they should all be brought under the same central authority. In addi- 
tion, works doctors fall outside the normal scope of the health service, and the 
Ministry of Education provides its own medical service, etc. There seems no 
reason why a comprehensive service should attempt to absorb all these under one 
umbrella. Our job at the Ministry will be to co-ordinate not only the services 
for which we are directly responsible, but those outside it which form part of 
the essential chain in providing the best possible preventive and curative treat- 
ment. 


Doubtless there are many other matters which could be considered, but 
enough has been said to show that the success of the new health services will 
depend not only on the technical competence of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
similar groups, but also on the skill and ingenuity of the administrators. No 
miracle will happen on 5th July next, and it is primarily to the quality of work 
and the devotion of all those who work in the new services that we must look for 
progress in the coming years. 
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Parliamentary Control of Government 


Expenditure’ 
By the Rt. Hon. OSBERT PEAKE, M_LP., 


Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee 


HILST the title of this address! is “ Parliamentary Control of Government 

Expenditure,” I should like to explain at the outset that I am using the word 
expenditure in the narrow. sense of money which has actually been expended, 
and I intend to limit my observations to a survey of the past history and future 
application of parliamentary control over what is technically known as Appropria- 
tion. In the wider sense of the word, expenditure might include, of course, 
projected expenditure and expenditure current at any given moment of time: If 
I were to base my address on this wider sense of the word I should have to 
describe to you the work of the Committees of Supply, and Ways and Means; 
the preparation of Estimates; the mechanism of Treasury control; the rules of 
procedure of the House of Commons relating to Financial Resolutions; the enact- 
ment of Consolidated Fund and Appropriation Bills, as well as those functions of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General relating to the issue of money from the 
Exchequer and from the Consolidated Fund. 


My purpose to-day is a more limited one, and will deal in the main with 
the steps taken by Parliament to see that public money has been expended on 
the purposes for which it has been voted, and that no unnecessary waste has 
occurred in achieving those purposes. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The struggle for control of taxation by Parliament was fought and won 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, but no attempt was made by the 
House of Commons to establish control over expenditure until the Dutch War 
of 1665-67. England was then, as usual, ill-prepared for war. The Navy 
required in particular, men, money, meat and munitions. Samuel Pepys, the 
Secretary of the Navy Board, had done his best to procure the necessary money 
when, in company with Sir George Carteret and Sir Philip Warwick of the 
Treasury, he had helped to “cook” the Navy Estimates for Parliament, the 
three of them, in Pepys’ words, “ Studying all we could to make the last year’s 
swell as high as we could.” 


On the conclusion of the war, Parliament was much exercised regarding a 
number of naval contracts, particularly those for masts. Commissioners of 
Account were appointed, before whom Pepys appeared, and the report of the 
Commissioners was read in the House by Mr. Speaker on 28th February, 1668. 
On Sth March, Mr. Pepys, fortified by half a pint of mulled sack and a dram 
of brandy, was summoned to the Bar of the House, where he defended the Navy 
Board in a speech which was voted a masterpiece, and which lasted for three 
hours and a half. Thereafter Parliamentary interest in Appropriation lapsed for 
over a century. 

In 1785, by an Act of Parliament, “ Commissioners for Auditing the Public 
Accounts ” were created. These Commissioners were, however, subordinate to 





“1 Read before the Institute of Public Administration in London ori 13th January, 1948. : 
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the Treasury. It was not until the nineteenth century that the real importance 
was realised of seeing that public monies were devoted exclusively to the purposes 
for which they had been voted. In 1832, Sir James Graham, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, introduced a Bill requiring the Admiralty to prepare each year an 
account of their actual expenditure, and requiring the Commissioners of Audit 
to compare the account with the vouchers and lay the account before the House 
of Commons. In 1846 similar measures were taken as regards the Army, and 
between 1851 and 1861, this system was extended to votes for Civil and Revenue 
departments. Finally, the Appropriation Audit was extended to all supply 
services by the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act of 1866. This Act is the 
foundation of the modern system of Parliamentary control of past Government 
expenditure. It created the Exchequer and Audit Department under the control 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Meanwhile, on the initiative of Mr. 
Gladstone, the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons had been 
set up in the year 1861. Till 1866, however, it did not have the expert guid- 
ance of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Thus the present system is only 
80 years old. 


THE Pusiic ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE 


The Committee originally consisted of nine members, but since 1893 it has 
had fifteen. It is appointed at the beginning of each Parliamentary session, and 
like all Select Committees of the House, it sits in private, and secrecy attaches 
to its proceedings until they are reported. By tradition the Chair is taken by a 
member of the Opposition, usually a former Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
The Committee acts on behalf of Parliament as a whole, and so far as I am aware 
has never been divided on Party lines. Its duties, under Standing Order 74, are 


to examine and report to the House on all appropriation accounts, and on such 
other accounts laid before Parliament as it may think fit. In February the first 
of the accounts for the year ending in the preceding March is usually ready, 
and the Committee then begins to consider them together with the relevant 
reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Its sittings normally continue 
twice weekly until the end of June, and its final report is usually presented before 
Parliament rises for the Autumn Recess. The Public Accounts Committee 
examines past expenditure, as shown by the Appropriation Accounts. These 
accounts show expenditure in Votes and Subheads as compared with the original 
and supplementary estimates for the year under review. Hence the furctions 
of the Public Accounts Committee are essentially judicial in character. The 
Committee works on a basis of ascertained fact, and its work is completely 
different from that of the Estimates Committee, which deals with projected and 
current expenditure. The Estimates Committee has existed in its present form 
only since 1919. It was argued in a powerful memorandum by the Clerk of the 
House in evidence before the Select Committee on Procedure established in 1945 
that the work of the two committees should be merged, to avoid overlapping 
in their work and to enable particular branches of expenditure to be followed 
from their inception to their completion by the same body acting on behalf of 
Parliament. Both the Comptroller and Auditor-General and I, in evidence before 
the Select Committee on Procedure, put forward an opposite view, drawing a 
distinction between the judicial nature of the functions of the Public Accounts 
Committee and the work of the Estimates Committee, which must depend upon 
opinion as to the desirability of particular methods of expenditure. The Select 
Committee on Procedure reported, rather surprisingly, in favour of amalgamation 
of the two committees, but I am glad to say that the Government, no doubt 
acting on Treasury advice, rejected this recommendation. 
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COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL 


This office was instituted in 1866. Its holder is a servant of Parliament, 
appointed by the King’s Sign Manual on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister. His position is analogous to that of His Majesty’s judges, and he can 
be dismissed only by vote of both Houses of Parliament. His salary is paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund. He has normally been previously a highly placed 
civil servant, and makes reports, upon which the investigations of the Public 
Accounts Committee are based, to the House of Commons. 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT 


The Exchequer and Audit Department, over which the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General presides, has a staff of about 500, 400 of whom are auditors. 
Many of them carry on their work inside the great spending departments, and 
conduct a current audit of expenditure as it proceeds. The officers of the Depart- 
ment are established civil servants. Much of its work consists of test audits of 
particular branches of expenditure. In addition to expenditure by Government 
Departments, there are many other accourts which have to be examined and 
certified by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, and laid before Parliament. 


How THE MACHINE WORKS IN PRACTICE 


The Treasury, by a Minute of 1872, stated that they would nominate, where- 
ever practicable, the permanent heads of departments as Accounting Officers who 
sign, and make themselves responsible for, the accounts of their departments. 
The Public Accounts Committee has always attached much importance to this 
principle of making the heads of departments responsible for their expenditure, 
and in 1883, the Treasury informed Accounting Officers that if they were directed 
by their ministerial chief to make a payment which they believed to be wrong, 
or not sanctioned by Statute, they must report their objection in writing to the 
Treasury, and the papers must be sent to the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
In 1907 the question arose as to whether the Accounting Officer for the War 
Office could be over-ruled by the Army Council, and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee recorded their opinion that only the Secretary of State could override a 
protest by the Accounting Officer as regards a payment. 


All the Appropriation Accounts are considered each session by the Public 
Accounts Committee. Many are taken without witnesses to save time, but in 
the case of criticism of a department by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
and automatically in the case of the great spending departments, Accounting 
Officers appear as witnesses before the Committee. The Committee also has 
valuable assistance in the presence at every sitting of the Committee of the 
Treasury Officers of Accounts. The reports of the Public Accounts Committee 
are seldom debated in the House, but a case occurred recently of a debate on one 
of its reports, after the Committee in the Spring of last year had made a special 
examination into the loss of £59 millions through speculation and black market 
transactions by the British and Allied Forces in North-West Europe during 
the years 1945 and 1946. 


OBJECTS OF THE MACHINE 


It must be realised that the volume of public expenditure depends almost 
entirely upon the policy of the Government of the day, which it is not the business 
of the Public Accounts Committee to criticise. The main objects of the Com- 
mittee are, with the assistance of the work of the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment :— 
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(1) To ensure that money is spent as Parliament intended. The Public 
Accounts Committee is specially concerned where a ‘Government 
Department has expended more in a financial year than Parliament 
has provided by means of original and supplementary -estimates, and 
also where money, voted for one purpose, has been expended on 
another. 


(2) The Public Accounts Committee is concerned not only with the legality 
of expenditure, but also with the exercise of due economy. In this 
respect it has throughout its history tended gradually to increase its 
scope. The Committee of 1888 stated that if, in the course of his 
audit, the Comptroller and Auditor-General became aware of facts 
which appeared to him to indicate a waste of public money, it was 
his duty to call the attention of Parliament to it. The Boer War 
of 1900 was a milestone in this extension of the Committee’s work. 
The Committee now regards it as one of its most important func- 
tions to draw attention to, and criticise, wasteful expenditure. 


(3) To maintain high standards of public morality in all financial matters. 


THE VALUE OF THE SYSTEM 


It is not of course possible to estimate in figures the effect of the system, 
but in my opinion it secures very adequately the objects I have mentioned. It 
is a frequent criticism of the Committee’s work that it is always endeavouring 
“to close the stable door after the horse has gone.” In fact, however, the know- 
ledge that the system will eventually bring to light any misappropriation or 
wasteful expenditure has a very marked deterrent effect on spending Departments. 
The existence of the Public Accounts Committee frequently enables a permanent 
official to dissuade an over-enthusiastic Minister from embarking upon some pet 
scheme of his own, or one for which there is no statutory sanction. Moreover, 
the recommendations of the Committee establish a series of precedents which 
guide Government Departments in financial regularity. 


The general results of the system inaugurated in 1866 are, I think; well 
described in a memorandum prepared in 1902 by the late Lord Welby, a former 
Secretary to the Treasury, for the National Expenditure Committee of that year, 
which had been set up as a result of the Boer War: — 


“Upon the general result of the reform of 1866, I may say that I was 
in the public serv:ce for some years before the Exchequer and Audit Act 
came into operation, and I know how defective the old system was. I have, 
of course, had experience of the new system both at the Treasury and as 
Treasury witness during some fourteen years before the Public Accounts 
Committee. I can only record my opinion that the Act of 1866 was a 
reform of the greatest administrative importance. It is possible that it was 
unpopular at first because no one likes control. The unpopularity had 
passed away before I left the service, and I doubt whether any public servant 
who is worth his salt would wish a return of the old system. The new 
system has converted the nominal control of Parliament into a real control. 
I cannot say how much the Auditor’s reports conduce to the maintenance 
of financial order. The knowledge that irregularity will without fail be 
brought to light enforces a very salutary restraint on Ministers and civil 
servants alike. 

“ The new system has taken away, and rightly, the unlimited discretion 
which the Treasury had formerly. It has done more, for while it has 
subjected the Treasury to a very needful control, it has at the same time 
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enabled the Treasury better to discharge its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of financial order, because the Treasury learns much now from 
the reports of the Auditor which it never would have learned under the old 
system.” 


PuBLIC CORPORATIONS 


There has recently been much thought and discussion given to the question 
of Parliamentary control over public corporations which have been established, 
or are in process of being established at the present time. These, of course, 
vary greatly in form and organisation. In the past, we have had, for example, 
the London Passenger Transport Board, the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
the British Sugar Corporation, the Central Electricity Board, the British Phosphate 
Commission, the British Overseas Airways Corporation, the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board, State Management Districts, etc. Some of these corporations 
have stockholders, some receive direct Government aid, and some depend, like 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, on revenue from licences. Some are self- 
supporting, after public money has been used for their acquisition and establish- 
ment. 


The powers of ministerial control vary widely and, in some cases, but not 
in all, the Comptroller and Auditor-General has the duty of examining and 
certifying the accounts. In an appendix is a statement showing as clearly as 
possible the powers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General in relation to the 
more important trading operations carried out by Government Departments and 
public bodies. 


In the present Parliament, the State has taken, or is taking, control of 
industries which are vital to national existence: coal, transport, electricity, gas, 
etc. It is a matter of growing concern as to how the efficiency of industry con- 
ducted by a public board enjoying a monopoly can be judged. It is clear, I 
think: 

(a) that as a general rule, the audit of the accounts of these corporations 

should be carried out by commercial accountants, although in the 
United States of America, Congress had decided that their “ opposite 
number” to the Comptroller and Auditor-General should audit the 
accounts of public corporations, which are extensive and numerous. 
This is partly why the staff of the corresponding Department in the 
United States has a personnel of 9,000 compared with 500 in the 
Exchequer and Audit Department here. 


(b) Secondly, it is quite impossible for a financial audit, whether by com- 
mercial auditors, or by the Exchequer and Audit Department, to test 
the efficiency of a great monopoly. This is indeed a colossal problem 
and very little headway has been made so far in grappling with it. 
For a time it may be possible to compare results under public 
monopoly with previous results under private enterprise. In some 
cases, such as electricity generation, but not in others such as coal, 
valuable comparisons may be made with results in other countries. 


It is, however, of vital importance that the public should obtain as much 
information as possible about the success or failure of these great experiments, 
and I am convinced that the Public Accounts Committee, assisted by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General, has a valuable part to play in ensuring that adequate 
publicity is shed on the operations of these new enterprises. 


On the general question of efficiency, Sir Henry Self, formerly Permanent 
Head and Accounting Officer for the Ministry of Civil Aviation, made many 
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valuable observations in his paper in the Autumn, 1947, number of PuBLic 
ADMINISTRATION. He drew a distinction, which is of course perfectly valid, 
between the position of those corporations which are in receipt of Government 
grants and those which are self supporting. In the former case, the Public 
Accounts Committee has a clear locus standi to examine how the public money 
granted has been expended. In my opinion, however, the position is not really 
very different in the case of public corporations which are, or appear to be, self- 
supporting. In the case of coal and transport, for examp!e, the former proprietors 
have been bought cut with public money, the British public are to all intents 
and purposes the present shareholders, and where the goods or services supplied 
are vital necessities of existence, the corporations, being monopolies on a vast 
scale, can in fact impose taxation, and obtain subsidies, by raising their charges 
to the public. It seems to follow therefore that Parliament is as much entitled, 
and in fact obliged, to enquire into the working of the corporation in the latter 
case as in the former. A good example is perhaps the operations of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation during the war, which was sponsored by the 
Treasury, and which embarked on huge commercial transactions with public 
money which in the end resulted in a surplus for the Exchequer. In this case 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General had access to the books, and officers of 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation appeared annually as witnesses 
before the Public Accounts Committee, and furnished the Committee with all 
the information it required. This system worked, I think, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 


It is, however, extremely difficult for the Public Accounts Committee to 
make effective enquiries unless the Comptroller and Auditor-General and his 
officers have previous access to information lying behind the report and accounts 
which, by Statute, have to be presented to Parliament by the new corporations. 
These reports and accounts will only contain so much information as the Minister 
thinks it desirable should be published. During the passage of the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act through Parliament, I therefore supported an amendment 
designed to provide that not only should the report and the accounts, certified by 
professional accountants, be laid before Parliament (by virtue of which provision 
they are already liable to examination by the Public Accounts Committee), but also 
that the accounts should be examined and certified by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. This amendment after some discussion was rejected by the 
Government. It would appear to follow that the Public Accounts Committee 
in examining the accounts of the new corporations will not have had the advan- 
tage of the Comptroller and Auditor-General’s reports on what lies behind the 
published accounts, and this may tend to make the examination of the Public 
Accounts Committee of less value. 


Nor is the question yet settled as to whether the Accounting Officer of the 
sponsoring Ministry will be the witness who appears before the Public Accounts 
Committee to answer on the accounts, or whether officers of the corporation con- 
cerned who have first-hand knowledge of the accounts will do so. If there is to 
be any effective examination by the Public Accounts Committee, it is in my 
opinion vital that the Comptroller and Auditor-General should have access to 
any figures that he may require, and that officers of the corporations should 
appear personally before the Committee as witnesses. 


There is of course a tendency on the part of public boards to be very appre- 
hensive of divulging information or submitting themselves to the ordeal of appear- 
ing before the Committee. The Public Accounts Committee, however, is a 
reasonable and kindly body, and witnesses who seek to conceal nothing from ir 
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have little to fear from its activities. It is however a body which: is capable of 
making a considerable nuisance of itself, if, as is seldom the case, it meets with 
any obstruction or prevarication. It may of course be argued that these boards 
should be left unfettered to manage their own affairs, and that efficiency may 
suffer if undue pressure is put on them by a Select Committee of Parliament. In 
my opinion, however, they are accountable to Parliament, and the Public Accounts 
Committee in effect represents the national shareholders, who in the case of an 
ordinary commercial concern are entitled to ask for, and be given, information 
about the progress of their undertaking. The Public Accounts Committee, as 
I have explained, cannot become a judge of the efficiency of the corporations. 
Other methods will have to be devised to that end. It can, however, perform 
a valuable function by examination of the financial results achieved, and can, as 
in the case of expenditure by Government Departments, draw attention to wasteful 
expenditure. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the public boards concerned with 
vital services will be wiiling to permit the Comptroller and Auditor-General to 
look behind the scenes, and to co-operate with the Public Accounts Committee 
in enabling that body to make a useful examination of their activities. 


CONCLUSION 


I have endeavoured in the somewhat tentative observations I have put before 
you, to trace the growth of Parliament’s control over Appropriation, and to show 
that new methods have gradually grown up to meet the needs of changing circum- 
stances. I think it may fairly be claimed that on the whole the machinery has 
functioned smoothly and effectively in the past. The right of Parliament to 
see that money is spent for the purposes voted, and wisely spent as well, has been 
fully established since the beginning of the present century. We have now 
reached another milestone on the road of Parliamentary control. Much thought 
is being given as to how the needs of new circumstances can be met, and not 
long before Christmas there was a useful debate on this question in the House 
of Lords. I have no doubt that our institutions will gradually, and by experi- 
ment, adapt themselves to the needs of the future, as they have successfully 
met the needs of the past. 


APPENDIX 


AUDIT OF TRADING CONCERNS, ETC., ESTABLISHED BY 
GOVERNMENT ACTION 


1. Under Section 5 of the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1921, 
the Comptroller and Auditor General audits, certifies and reports on the accounts 
of all manufacturing, trading or commercial services conducted by. Government 
Departments. These include the Post Office Commercial Accounts and the 
Trading Accounts of the Ministry of Food, of the Raw Materials Department 
of the Board of Trade, etc. The Trading Accounts of the Forestry Commission 
and of the National Stud and the Underwriting Accounts of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department are subject to the same treatment. In none of these cases 
are the accounts certified to Parliament by professional accountants. 


2. The accounts of the State Management Districts Council and of the 
British Phosphate Commission are also subject to audit, certification and report 
by the C. and A.G., but in these cases.the accounts or parts of them have also 
been certified by professional accountants. 

3. In the last ten or fifteen years Government Departments have caused to 
be created a large number of companies not operating for profit whose general 
purpose is to carry out semi-social and semi-commercial activities with financial 
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backing from the Departments, but with a considerable degree of independence. In 
these cases the accounts are always audited by professional accountants, but it 
has been usual in the agreement between the Company and the Department to 
reserve to the C. and A.G. the right to inspect the Company’s bocks and obtain 
such information as he may need in order to enable him to report to Parliament 
if he sees fit. Among the more important bodies of this type are the Development 
Area Trading Estates Companies, the National Service Hostels Corporation, the 
Disabled Persons Employment Corporation, the National Camps Corporation, 
the Land Settlement Association and the National Institute of Houseworkers. In 
the case of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, a war-time Company 
now in process of being wound-up, the C. and A.G. inspects the Company’s 
books. 


4. In a rather different category are the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Imperial War Graves Commission. Both these bodies have a Royal 
Charter and appoint professional accountants as auditors. Both, however, carry 
out certain functions as agents of the Government with direct Government grants, 
and the accounts of expenditure out of these particular grants are open to inspec- 
tion by the C. and A.G. 


5. Next in‘order come a number of public boards or corporations brought 
into existence by Act of Parliament. In this category may be included the 
National Coal Board, the three Civil Airways Corporations, the New Towns 
Development Corporations, the Raw Cotton Commission and the British Sugar 
Corporation. These all have their accounts audited by professional accountants 
and should all eventually be on a self-supporting basis. Provision is, however, 
made in most cases for the issue of public monies, either as outright deficiency 
payments borne on votes or as advances out of the Consolidated Fund for working 
capital or capital development. The C. and A.G. does not audit the accounts of 
the Board or Corporation, but does cf course audit and can report on any grants 
or advances from public monies. 


6. In a somewhat similar category are the British Transport Commission and 
the British Electricity Authority. There is, however, no provision by statute for 
the issue of any deficiency grants to these bodies out of voted monies nor for any 
advances for working capital out of the Consolidated Fund. Their stock and 
any temporary loans they may raise are, however, covered by Treasury guarantee 
as to principal and interest, and if any sums were required to be issued out of 
the Consolidated Fund in order to fulfil any such guarantee, the issues would 
be subject to audit by the C. and A.G. 


7. Finally, there is the category of public board, such as the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board, which, though established by Government action, has 
entire financial independence. The C. and A.G. has no concern with such bodies. 


8. Nearly all the bodies mentioned in this Appendix, with the exception of 
those in para. 3, are required to present annual accounts to Parliament, and such 
accounts can be examined by the Public Accounts Committee. 
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Administrative Problems of the Board 
of Trade’ 


By Sir JOHN HENRY Woops, K.C.B., M.V.O., 
Permanent Secretary, Board of Trade 


I HAD perhaps better begin by giving a factual description, which must be so 

brief as to be rather inadequate, of the various branches of the Board of 
Trade and of their functions. Roughly speaking there are two sides of the 
Board’s work: foreign and domestic. I will begin on the external side 
with the Commercial Relations and Treaties Department. This is concerned 
with the overseas commercial policy of this country, and with its implementation 
in the form of trade agreements with other countries. It provides, so to speak, 
the general framework of commercial policy and of international commercial 
agreements within which the individual industries and trades carry on their own 
business. In the new conditions of to-day, this department of the Board has 
an immensely important and difficult function and a very positive one. It bore 
the brunt of the Tariff and Trade discussions at Geneva, and is bearing the brunt 
of the further conferences at Havana now. I do not think it has yet been realised 
by many people what an immense undertaking this has been. There has never 
before been a conference like it, in which you had the representatives of 22 
different nations all negotiating together at the same time not only on the general 
principles of international trade but also on the tariff and preference schedules 
subsisting between them. The department is clearly most deeply concerned 
with the Treasury and other Departments in the whole complex of questions 
which now arise on our balance of payments situation. It is concerned with 
all aspects of Marshall Aid. It is this department of the Board which has to 
take a leading part in the series of bilateral negotiations with other countries 
which: we are now obliged to undertake in order to obtain our vital imports 
with the least possible expenditure of gold, dollars and other scarce currencies. 
At this moment we are engaged in negotiations with Canada, Argentina, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Sweden, and Belgium. We have standing arrangements for discus- 
sion with France and Eire. We have just had representatives in Geneva on the 
Industries and Materials Sub-Committee of the Economic Commission for Europe. 


Turning now to the internal side of the Board’s work I will begin with the 
group of Industries and Manufactures Divisions. Two of these are production 
departments dealing direct with the production problems of a mass of industries— 
textiles, films, tobacco, pottery, glass, hosiery, furniture, hardware, and so on— 
all industries, in fact, except those specifically allocated to other Ministries. 
Then the Planning and. Priorities Division, as its name implies, deals with the 
general production questions as distinct from the particular problems of the 
individual industries, which are dealt with by the other I. and M. Divisions I have 
mentioned. It collates the needs of the several industries in terms of basic 
requirements—steel, timber, transport, fuel and power. It is the place at which 
the Board of Trade arrives at a general view as to the allocation of materials 
needed by Board of Trade industries. In consultation with other Ministries it 
fixes export targets, and in so doing is concerned of course with industries which 





1 Lecture delivered to the Institute of Public Administration on 9th December, 1947, 
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come within the production responsibility of other Ministries (e.g., Supply, Fuel 
and Power, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). It is the main link between 
the Board of Trade and the Economic Planning Staff under Sir Edwin Plowden. 


There is then the Export Promotion Department. This is the old Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. It is, so to speak, the handmaiden of C.R.T. on one 
side, and of the I. and M. Divisions on the other. Its main function is to keep 
close touch with conditions in overseas markets through the Commercial Diplo- 
matic staffs, and, in the Empire, the Trade Commissioner service. Thus it can 
advise other departments of the Board, and industrialists and traders, about 
export possibilities in various markets. 


Then we have the Raw Materials Department, which deals with all raw 
material supplies to this country except metals, which remain with the Ministry 
of Supply. The Raw Materials Department, besides dealing with raw materials 
in their original state, is the Production Department in relation to several process- 
ing industries. Chemicals, for example (except for pharmaceuticals), and paper- 
making are the responsibility of the Raw Materials Department. 


Then there is a General Division of Industries and Manufactures, which 
deals with questions of general internal policy arising in the industrial and com- 
mercial field, but not with general production questions, which, as I have said, 
are the responsibility of Planning and Priorities. This General Division has 
been concerned, for example, with the Industrial Organisation Bill, from which 
we expect to see the emergence of Development Councils. for a number of 
industries. The Division deals with questions of industrial research, and has 
to make the first shot at concerting the Board of Trade view on fiscal policy, 
purchase tax, profits tax, the late lamented (or, perhaps, cataleptic) advertisement 
tax, and so on. It also collates the Board of Trade part of the import programme 
and administers the Import Licensing Branch. 





Next we come to a group of subjects with a consumer interest: Price 
Control, Restrictive Practices, Rationing (clothing coupons, furniture units, 
priority schemes for household textiles, hot-water bottles), and so on. These 
subjects are handled by yet another of the Industries and Manufactures Divisions. 


The next large block of work is the Distribution of Industry and Regional 
Division. This Division is responsible for the administration of the Distribution 
of Industry Act, for policy on the Development Areas, for all questions of 
industrial building, the administration of the Trading Estates and supervision of 
the Board of Trade Regional Organisation. 


We theri pass to a group of Divisions which on the whole represent what is 
left of the regulatory functions of the Board of Trade: Companies, Bankruptcy, 
Patents, Insurance. Even here we find an increase in volume and tempo of 
work. The new Companies Act is one example. Another lies in the fact that 
the Companies and Insurance Department ran and administered three war-time 
insurance schemes: the Commodity Scheme, the Business Scheme and _ the 
Personal Chattels Scheme. 


I have not mentioned the common service departments—Establishments, 
Finance, Solicitors, Public Relations, and Statistics. “ Stats.” is not lightly to 
be dismissed as a common service department, for it is here that the mass of 
work has to be done on the census of production and the census of distribution. 
Moreover, it is rapidly developing from being a recording department to being 
an Economic Intelligence department, building up, for example, a body of’ know- 
ledge on such important questions as costs and productivity, and, therefore, of 
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the comparative efficiency of British industry. It will be seen from this very 
sketchy account that the range of questions that the Board of Trade has to cover 
is quite enormous, and many of them are in their nature exceedingly complex. 
The present staff of the Board of Trade over the country as a whole is just under 
15,600. The Greater London staff (housed, I may say, in some 40 different 
buildings) is in the neighbourhood of 5,000. Before the war at a time when the 
Board still included the Mercantile Marine Department and had many of the 
responsibilities which now lie with the Ministry of Fuel and Power, the total 
staff was about 2,400. In 1938 the total administrative staff was 60—it is now 
400. In 1938 the letters received per month were about 45,000. They are 
now about 1} million. These last figures are not of course a strict measure of the 
increase in volume of work; but they do indicate general expansion. 


Clearly there has been a great increase in the volume of work. Some of 
this is temporary (e.g., War Insurance Schemes), some, we fervently hope, is 
temporary (e.g., clothing rationing). But a great part of the increase in volume 
arises from the fact that there has been a great change in the nature of Board 
of Trade work. It is probably true as a broad generalisation to say that until 
recently the Board of Trade was regarded, and regarded itself, as being on the 
whole a regulatory Department. It held the ring, so to speak, for British industry 
and commerce; it did not on the whole attempt what Lord Keynes has described 
as a purposive direction of industry and trade. Between the two wars, although 
I was not in the Board at that time, it seems to me that this Department, like 
others, was slowly assuming a more positive role in relation to trade and industry 
(take, for example, the Cotton Industry Act of 1939), and it was a gradual 
development. The circumstances of war brought a great acceleration to this 
process simply because the total economic activity of the country had to be 
Government controlled during the war. The economic circumstances since the 
war, characterised as they have been by scarcity of manpower, scarcity of materials, 
scarcity of food, have made it impossible to set the clock right back. My own 
belief therefore is that no difference in political philosophies can change the 
broad fact that from now on in economic matters Government must play a 
much greater part. And perhaps the greatest single factor in making this in- 
escapable is the scarcity of importing power, which is not a thing in my judg- 
ment we are going to escape from with any great rapidity. Thus questions of 
production for export, of the direction of exports, of the costs of exports and 
therefore of costs generally will remain of great importance; and against a back- 
ground of that kind the central and synoptic view of the Government must be 
brought into play to influence, and to some extent to direct, the individual efforts 
of the units of British trade and industry. 


There has thus been a great increase in the volume of work, and a change 
in the nature and complexity of the work. There has also been an enormous 
acceleration in the tempo of the work. I would say, therefore, that from the 
Board of Trade point of view the problem of problems in the administrative 
field is this—is the work of the Board of Trade as it now presents itself an 
administrable business at all? 


Let me elaborate this a little further. The most senior officers of the 
Board of Trade are the Permarent Secretary, two Second Secretaries and 
15 Under-Secretaries. The really major questions arising in all the different 
fields of activity must, under our Parliamentary system, arrive at the Minister 
in charge, the President of the Board of Trade. There is therefore a super- 
bottleneck (if that is a permissible expression to apply to a Cabinet Minister) 
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which cannot be by-passed or avoided. Ideally, all of these major questions 
should be filtered to the President through the unfortunate Permanent Secretary. 
Whether or not the bottlenecks can stand the pressure to which they are subjected 
is a question I will defer. All I will say here is that this question cannot be solved 
by indefinite multiplication of senior rank officers. My immediate point is that 
clearly not everything can pass through me before it reaches the President. Then 
how does one try to secure that Board of Trade policy as a whole is self-coherent? 
For it must not be supposed that each of the branches of activity which comes 
under one Under-Secretary is self-contained. On the contrary, a great many of 
the questions which arise legitimately concern many different departments of 
the Board. Take, for example, the question of export targets. It is the business 
of C.R.T. to determine (in consultation with Treasury and other Departments), 
which are the desirable markets for exports. It is the business of C.R.T. plus 
E.P.D. to decide what volume of what exports is likely to be saleable in these 
markets. It is the business of the Priorities and Planning department to collate 
this information with information from the Production Divisions of the Board 
of Trade and other production ministries, e.g., Ministry of Supply, in order 
to see whether and, if so, how the production can be made to match the export 
targets. If production and targets can be matched, then there may arise many 
important questions for the Consumer Rationing Section of the Board of Trade 
as to the effects on the home market. There may well be, for example, a close 
relationship between the possible volume of saleable exports and the size of the 
home clothing ration. 


So I revert to my previous question, how do we secure that Board of Trade 
policy is self-consistent? We use various techniques. We have daily and regular 
meetings with the President at which are present the two junior Ministers, the 
Permanent Secretary, the Second Secretaries and any Under-Secretaries who 
happen to be concerned with the set business of that meeting. If any Under- 
Secretary has any urgent problem which he wishes to have discussed, it can be 
considered even though not on the agenda paper for the meeting, which is in 
effect a meeting of the Board of Directors, plus managers. Secondly, I hold a 
weekly meeting with the two Second Secretaries, the Under-Secretaries and the 
Director of Public Relations. Again there will be a set agenda, but any Under- 
Secretary may raise any question upon which he wishes to take counsel with his 
colleagues, or to tell them about so as to avoid any inconsistency of policy. 
Thirdly, in order that everybody down to and including Assistant Principals 
may be aware of the main streams of policy decision and of the more important 
matters under high-level discussion, we have a Weekly Newsletter, which has a 
wide circulation at Headquarters and also goes to the Regional Controllers. 


Fourthly, because of the high degree of inter-relation of topics between the 
various Departments of the Board, it has been laid down that the strings are 
not to be left to come together at Deputy Secretary or Permanent Secretary 
level. There must be close and continuous contact all the way down between 
the various Divisions concerned, and the further down the scale there can be an 
agreed settlement, the better it is for everybody. 


Now in all of this it seems to me there are two risks. One is that we may 
spend so much time in being sure of keeping in step that we hardly advance at 
all. In other words, things that ought to happen do not happen while we are 
making sure that nobody will be upset if they do happen. The other risk is 
that somebody will run ahead with his policy only to find that it conflicts with 
some other line of policy being pursued elsewhere, resulting in a degree of 
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administrative confusion and public criticism which we then have to take an 
enormous amount of time to remedy. On this, one has to try and find the best 
point of balance, very often by trial and error. I am a biased witness on. this. 
But I would say that, up to date, we have managed to be reasonably coherent 
as a Department and to avoid major sprawling—but only by a small margin and 
by great efforts. 


Now may I revert to the question of the bottlenecks. The regular meetings 
which I have described go some way towards relieving the strain by providing a 
rapid means of disposing of business at the highest level. Next, all Under- 
Secretaries have the right of direct access to the President, at their discretion, 
informing Second Secretaries and Permanent Secretary afterwards. We con- 
tinually impress upen all officials of the Board who have the power of decision, 
that they really must kill their own birds. Everybody is urged, if he is in doubt 
whether or not he should decide a particular question, always to give himself 
the benefit of the doubt, and decide it. “Stone dezd hath no fellow” is no 
bad principle for a Civil Service file at no matter what level. 


Lastly, we try to devolve as much decision as we can to our Regional 
Authorities. We have established a Standing Committee to consider periodically 
how much more can be delegated to the Regions with quite general directives 
from headquarters. Of course, the Regional organisations are a comparatively 
new idea, and they have to be allowed to run themselves in. But as they do run 
themselves in we consciously try to give them more, net only to consider and 
report upon, but to do without reference to headquarters. This involves risks 
of inequality of administrative treatment as between one region and another. 
This possibility we have to face. 


The next question to my mind is this. In the press of day-to-day matters, 
some of them of absolutely first-rate importance, can any of us find time to do a 
little looking and thinking ahead? I am bound to say that in my own judgment 
the answer to this is becoming more and more doubtful. Let me take a concrete 
example. There has been a good deal of criticism, some of it ill informed, about 
controls. The more full-blooded and plethoric critics roundly assert that every- 
thing would be right if we swept them all away. The more reasonable critics, 
realising that control is an essential by-product of scarcity, say that the controls 
are too detailed, that more of the operation of control could be handed over to 
trade bodies to administer, and that the existing system imposes unnecessary 
delays and handicaps upon the efforts of trade and industry to increase their 
production, to give reasonable delivery dates, to reduce their costs and so on. 
I myself have had a hunch for some time that the more reasonable critics have 
got something—how much I do not know. Nevertheless I am quite certain that 
neither I nor any of my senior colleagues can possibly find the time to examine 
in the necessary detail the many controls which the Board of Trade administers 
to find out how much there is in this criticism, and what can be done to rectify 
it. In other words we know that there is something of great importance here 
to be investigated, but we have not the necessary time. I can only add that of 
course we do not propose to leave the matter in that unfortunate and equivocal 
position, but I must not anticipate statements by my Rt. Hon. Master, the 
President of the Board of Trade. 


This brings me to another administrative problem to which clearly I cannot 
do justice to-night, and that is the relationship in modern conditions between 
the Board of Trade and trade and industry. I have already expressed the view 
that there has been a permanent and radical change in- the functions of the 
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Board of Trade in relation to the industrial and trading units with which it is scl 
necessarily concerned. On the whole, I find that the necessity for this change we 
is accepted on both sides of the argument, by the civil servants concerned and sot 
by the majority of the industrialists and traders concerned. Indeed, business cor 
people and organisations quite often come to us and beg us to advise them what ad: 
to do in this respect or another, although I shrewdly suspect at the same time sid 
in their private gatherings they also indulge in the old and not wholly undesirable ha: 
sport of slanging the Civil Service, quoting the Evening News about Puffington, no! 
and fulminating about the “dead hand of the Civil Service.” But after ridding wa 
oneself of the more extreme views either way it will probably be agreed thi 
that it is essential in modern conditions that the economic departments of State 

and trade and industry should each get to know a great deal more of each others 
problems. The war, and the intermingling which it brought inside the produc- nec 
tion and supply Departments between industrialists and traders on the one if 
hand and the career civil servants on the other, helped this process along very ha’ 
considerably. What we have got to do is to hold that situation and to improve tha 
upon it. This, I think, does bring in its train some quite considerable administra- the 
tive problems of its own. It raises, for example, the whole question of consulta- dey 
tion with both sides of industry, a process which has already gone a considerable the 
way. : bec 

We have established a considerable number of consultative and advisory ser 
bodies; the Planning Board, the N.P.A.C.L, the N.J.A.C., Engineering Advisory If 
Council, Machine Tool Trades Aslvisory Council, Motor Industry Advisory Bu 
Council. Here I am going a little outside the Board of Trade sphere; but we dec 
have a considerable interest in the activities of these bodies. I am myself all in im} 
favour of this general development. But I do wonder sometimes whether we ten 
have got the general set-up right. May we not be in danger of over-egging the Aic 
pudding? Do not these bodies sometimes overlap? Are not the same people Bu 
often members of two or more? And if so, are we not perhaps taking too much it) 
of the time of people who should be fully engaged in the prosecution of their dif 
own business? This, I think, is one question which might repay a little study. 

Another question keeps on cropping up in my mind. ,The Board of Trade, ma 
quite rightly, in the course of its day-to-day work, is in constant touch with sta: 
representative bodies of industry and trade (F.B.I., T.U.C., N.U.M., Chambers shc 
of Commerce, Trade Associations of all sorts, and with individual undertakings). wh 
It certainly seems to me that these contacts on both sides must be, so to speak, col 
“extrovert.” I urge people in the Board of Trade to get to know the people, sor 
to go and see them on their own ground, and not wait to be visited in the Board— Th 
to see the factories at work when they can and not to rely on descriptions. The me 
more this prescription works, the more production-minded, or trade-minded, nig 
we become—and that again is right. But what about the poor consumer? I enc 
doubt whether he (or she) is ever going to be fully protected by Consumers’ wo 


Councils, or by consumer represertation as such on commissions and committees. 
I think that a conscious effort to remember the consumers’ needs and interests is 
required on the part of Departments of State which have economic functions. 


A further, and I think, most important question is this. If it is true, as I 
think it is, that for good or ill, we are in for a partnership effort between 
Government Departments on one side, and industry and trade on the other, it 
is clear that in the Civil Service we must have people whose minds move naturally 
and happily in business problems—people of the type commonly referred to as 
“business executives.” I do not say we haven’t any—we have—but by accident 
as it were. I suggest then that our recruitment schemes and our training 
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schemes must take account of this need, so that to meet the new requirements 
we may breed a balanced Service in the Economic Departments. Is there, also, 
something to be said for bringing into the Service, on short- or medium-term 
contracts, youngish people from industry and trade to work for a period as 
administrative officers, say in the Principal Grade, and then return to their oui- 
side activities? Indeed, there might be traffic both ways. Some consideration 
has been given to these topics officially. On the second one particularly we have 
not yet got beyond the stage of discovering some of the many difficulties in the 
way. I feel personally convinced that the experiment should be tried, and I 
think that the subject would bear thinking about by members of the Institute. 


What I have said to-night has, I am afraid, been very scrappy and discon- 
nected. I wonder if I may venture to end with a final bit of scrappiness, which, 
if it has any application at all, goes much wider than the Board of Trade? I 
have indicated that in my two-and-a-half years at the Board I have got the feeling 
that we have just managed to keep our heads above water. But it has been at 
the expense of very great strain. It is not only that each of the major economic 
departments has a very great load of its own to carry.. The main questions of 
the day affect many Departments; and inter-Departmental co-ordination is 
becoming a most onerous burden, and taking more and more of the time of 
senior officials, no doubt to the detriment of their purely Departmental work. 
If one could see ahead a significant relaxation of the pressure, well and good. 
But, frankly, I do not. The economic maladjustments in the world are pretty 
deep seated, and they hurt us, as a great trading nation and of necessity a huge 
importer, with especial severity. It is not, in my judgment, just a question of 
temporary lack of balance which can be restored for good and all by Marshall 
Aid or manna from Heaven. I am a pretty dyed-in-the-wool long-term optimist. 
But I think that the processes of change and adjustment the world (and: we with 
it) have got to go through will be fairly long drawn out and very complex and 
difficult. 


If that is anything like a true prognosis, then I fear greatly for the central 
machine of Government. It seems to me very doubtful whether it can for long 
stand a continuance of present pressures. And°I most seriously think that people 
should begin thinking now of the sort of measures, and pretty radical ones, 
which would lighten the load. I cannot pretend to have given the matter much 
coherent thought, but it seems.to me that the problem can only be solved by 
some pretty drastic devolution of power from Whitehall to regional authorities. 
This of itself would involve, I think, some considerable changes in Parlia- 
mentary procedures and practices. I do not want to pursue the question to- 
night. But I shall feel the better for having mentioned it. And if some experi- 
enced retired civil servants sat down and gave their minds to the subject it 
would, in the words of “1066 and All That,” be “a good thing.” 








The Emergency Training Scheme for 
Teachers 
An Adventure in Administration 
By Miss M. A. B. JONES, B.A., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


T was clear, even in the years preceding 1939, that there must be considerable 

extension in the educational field. The war, which brought not only the cessa- 
tion of school building but destruction or damage to hundreds of schools, a 
very substantial diminution of entrants to the teaching profession and a serious 
interruption of school work through raids and evacuations,emphasised the urgency 
of reform as early as 1943, when a White Paper was published. Its chief indica- 
tions, afterwards carried into the Education Bill of 1944, were these :—extended 
provision for nursery education, the lengthening of school life for all children 
with the completion of reorganisation, together with a decrease in the size of 
classes, the introduction of a system of compulsory part-time education to eighteen 
years, the provision of adequate technical and adu!t education facilities, expansion 
of the Youth Service and of teacher-training. 

Of these reforms the last was naturally fundamental, since upon an extension 
of the teacher-training system all the rest are essentially dependent. Building 
development plans might go forward, and did: but the primary need was to 
begin upon training new teachers immediately. The existing training colleges— 
limited in number and in accommodation—could be expanded for a somewhat 
larger intake of students, but could not be expected to cater for the very con- 
siderable increase that was needed. Moreover, this process of training normally 
took two years. Apart from this, however, was a profound feeling, more particu- 
larly among His Majesty’s Inspectorate, that the teaching in the schools was too 
limited in its objective to keep pace with the needs of a changing world. Some 
excellent work along new experimental lines had been achieved both in schools 
and colleges, but the sum total was insufficient to revitalise the system as a whole. 
A broader vision, the infusion of new life into the traditional channels, a revolu- 
tion in teaching method—all these were necessary and were not forthcoming, 
while recruitment to the profession came solely and directly from the schools 
themselves. Moreover, the schools could not provide a much larger body of young 
recruits to the profession. The numbers in the seventeen-eighteen age groups 
were diminishing (a result of the depression years of the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirties), and the opportunities of other work both for boys and girls 
had increased and were often more attractive. For all these reasons, a bold 
decision was therefore taken: to establish an emergency training scheme which 
would draw from older age-groups who, though perhaps lacking in formal academic 
background, might bring a wealth of experience from other fields, and to make 
the training course shorter and more extensive. The decision was made prac- 
ticable by new salary scales and the wider adoption of the principle of offering 
increments for service considered valuable, which had long operated in the 
technical teaching world. And since so many of the new trainees would obviously 
come directly from the forces, the service increments which would accrue to the 
returning teacher could also be applied to the new entrant, and the full cost of 
training, including adequate maintenance grants to students, might be met as part 
of the normal post-war opportunities to be offered to ex-service personnel. 
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THE EMERGENCY TRAINING SCHEME FOR ‘TEACHERS 


After the White Paper of 1943, the President of the Board appointed a Com- 





mittee to advise him. This Committee, composed of twelve members (officers 
of the Board and representatives of local education authorities, teachers’ associa- 
tions and of training colleges, and presided over by Mr. G. N. Flemming) pro- 
ceeded to discuss the outline of the Emergency Training Scheme at a series of 
conferences. Suggestions for buildings for these new Colleges were invited— 
a difficult problem to solve in a post-war world where large new buildings were 
temporarily out of the question, and supplies of any sort were exceedingly scarce. 
The recruitment of staff for the training of the new teachers was again a matter 
needing careful thought. The existing training colleges were unlikely to provide 
ble even the full complement of necessary Principals and would, in any case, need 
sais, to seek new staff for themselves if they were to extend. Many other matters were 
» & covered—the basis of selection for candidates for the courses,*the details of the 
siete course itself with reference to its teaching content and its length, the broad 
ncy allocation of time as distributed between theory and practice, the various subjects, 
pep compulsory and voluntary, to be taken, assessment of the work done (for there 
ded was to be no final examination), and so on. A report of this Committee was 
~~ appended to Circular 1652, published in May, 1944, and the Board of Education 
of decided to take this report as a basis for action. 
een 
ion The scheme had from the beginning only a limited objective, though this was 
perhaps not clear to the general public for some considerable time. Kenneth 
ion Lindsay, in a Debate on the Adjournment in early 1946, estimated the number 
ing of new teachers necessary by 1950 to be 70,000, and urged that, since there was 
to no question of having too many teachers over the next five-six years, there was a 
s-— great need to speed up this matter of training. In her reply, the Minister of 
hat Education stressed the limited nature of the new scheme—“ to obtain sufficient 
on- teachers to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen, coupled with a defimite begin- 
ally ning in the reduction in the size of classes. The scheme is not the whole story 
cu- of training. Thirteen thousand new teachers are required for September, 1948, 
too plus a number which for the moment I leave open to enable a reduction to be 
me — made in the size of classes. We are making arrangements through the permanent 
sols training colleges, as well as in various other ways, for other teachers that may be 
ole. needed.” And again, she emphasised that twelve thousand places turned over 
ylu- three times at least was to be the limit of the scheme, and claimed that the figure 
ing, of thirty-six thousand was a very substantial contribution to the problem as a 4 
ols whole. It was intended that these teachers should enter both primary and 
ing secondary schools, and of the latter type that secondary modern rather than 
ups secondary grammar schools would benefit from the new influx, though additional 
and provision for technical education had been made in Circular 55 (Sth July, 1945). 
irls By this circular, the Emergency Training Scheme had been extended to cover 
old a full-time course of six months or more for candidates with adequate technical 
ich requirement, but a lack of sufficient teaching technique, and also a full-time course 
mic of a year or more for those who completely lacked the technique of teaching and, 
ake in addition, needed to refresh or extend their knowledge of technical subjects. 
‘aCe This provision was intended to cover crafts, commercial subjects and domestic 
ing science as well as technology. Some emergency provision was also to be made 
the for Northern Ireland and for Scotland, though in the latter case it was stressed 
isly that “the shortened courses may not all be as short as one year.” At a later 
the date, the technical Emergency Scheme was extended to provide teachers for the 
: of future County colleges envisaged in the Education Act. The qualifications for 
art those accepted for this particular form of training were indicated, Candidates 


were to have had at least three years of industrial or commercial experience after 
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the age of 18 years and, in addition, to possess a Higher School Certificate, a 
National Certificate or three years of experience either as part-time teachers or 
as youth leaders with young people of 15-18 years. 


Let us return to the general details of the plan as outlined by the Committee, 
it was emphasised that a one-year intensive course for students of mature age was 
ct only necessary but practicable if the right candidates were selected and if 
arrangements were made for continued study under suitable direction and super- 
vision. (Circular 1652, para. 21.) With regard to the selection of candidates 
for the course, it was not desired to restrict the scheme to those with some specific 
examination qualification. Personal suitability, service records, evidence of con- 
tinued study, were all to be taken into account, and there were to be no rigid 
age restrictions. Qbviously those who could render a substantial period of service 
in the schools after training would receive a preference, and this would tend to 
place a maximum age-limit at or about the age of thirty-five. The provision for 
continued study was to be ‘an integral part of the scheme. It was felt that so 
short a course could not hope to do more than set a candidate upon the right 
path, as far as purely academic attainment was concerned, and that emphasis 
must be on the professional and practical side of the work. A later circular (106) 
carried the details of this yet further by placing on local authorities the onus 
of keeping in touch with teachers trained under the scheme who came to work 
in the area, and of assisting them with advice and short courses to carry out the 
two-year plan for further education with which each student was to leave college. 
Later still, power was granted to assist the student to a limited financial extent, 
and special courses in certain subjects for selected students were made available 
on the recommendation of Principals and His Majesty’s Inspectors. Such courses, 
if undertaken, would count as part of the plan. For it was not intended that 
emergency-trained teachers should be “ mere stop-gaps . . . to tide over an imme- 
diate crisis.” It was desired that they should not be regarded as inferior; and, 
bearing in mind the need for an infusion of new life into the profession, it was 
essential that they should definitely be regarded as eligible for headships. So 
much for the students: what of the staff? Where could they be found, since 
the existing training colleges were not expected to supply more than a fraction 
of the total needed? Some fifty or more new colleges would be required to 
provide for the twelve thousand students to whom the Minister referred, and a 
total staff of some twelve hundred. The secondary grammar schools were an 
obvious source, but since few of the new teachers were expected to find their way 
into the grammar schools, and since by far the greater number of schools in the 
country were non-grammar, the field was left open to applicants from secondary 
modern, from primary and from nursery schools. 


There is reason to believe that in the early days of the scheme the plan for 
extending teacher-training facilities was intended to proceed more slowly than 
it actually did. At this stage, it was considered quite possible to centralise the 
whole scheme and to ask little or no assistance from the local authorities. 
Circular 77 (13th December, 1945) admits that “before the buildings were 
found, the Ministry of Education had to undertake almost entire responsibility.” 
Contributory factors to this decision must have been the unusual difficulty of 
selecting students on a non-academic basis, that of providing accommodation, 
supplies and staff for so vast an administrative experiment, and the difficulties 
of the local authorities themselves with regard to shortage of staff. A sudden 
cessation in the Japanese war meant a revision of plan and a speeding up of the 
whole matter. Greater assistance from the local authorities became essential at 
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THE EMERGENCY TRAINING SCHEME FOR TEACHERS 


this point, but the marks of this early centralisation were never lost. ‘It is interest- 
ing to make a comparison with normal procedure. Central government depart- 
ments in general devolve executive administration upon local authorities, though 
control is of course exercised in various ways, more particularly in the educational 
service by regular inspection which ensures efficiency, and provides for the 
encouragement and stimulation of local authorities and teachers. Recent years 
have seen an accentuation of central control, and it is clear that during any period 
when a nation “ has its back to the wall,” control from the centre is necessarily 
stringent. After the invasion of the Low Countries in 1940, the formation of a 
new government in this country initiated a new phase of the war, a phase in which 
every existing control was intensified and a host of new ones necessarily arose. 
In particular, the problem of supplies and buildings became acute, and very 
soon the Ministers of Supply and of Works and Planning were among the fore- 
most members cf the Government, each at the head of a very large department. 
The “munitions of war” covered a very wide field, and the development of 
events, in the shape of a wholesale destruction of buildings and the “ battle of 
the Atlantic” necessitated the most careful survey and direction of all material 
resources. The end of the war did not essentially alter the situation: materials 
now needed a redirection into constructive rather than mainly destructive avenues, 
but they were in some cases even harder to secure after the cessation of lease-lend 
policy and, together with buildings, were among the most urgent demands of a 
post-war world. A controlled administration was, in the nature of things, likely 
to continue for a considerable time; the election of a new government, com- 
mitted to a policy of national planning, ensured that it did. 


The Ministry of Education, which is normally, as most central departments 
are, a policy-making and financing body, thus found itself assuming the functions 
of an executive authority. How did the scheme work? Let us consider it under 
four main headings: Students, Staff, Supplies and Buildings, bearing in mind that 
the financial aspect was covered by a hundred-per-cent. grant. 


In the case of otdinary training colleges, as with universities or other training 
institutions, entry is normally restricted to candidates possessing certain minimum 
academic qualifications. The personal interview has perhaps been less used, 
though it is clear that a head teacher’s report is very carefully considered and 
evaluated. For entry to emergency training, it was decided to dispense, if need be, 
with the formal examination qualification for reasons outlined above, but careful 
attention was to be paid to the aptitudes, ability and general background of the 
candidate. The Ministry did not give any power whatever to Principals or to 
Local Educaticn Authcrities to select students. Interviewing Boards were estab- 
lished in different areas, consisting in general of an officer of the Ministry, a 
practising teacher, an officer of a lecal education authority, and a member exper!- 
enced in the training of teachers, and they were made directly responsible to the 
Ministry, Applications from candidates were sent direcily to the Ministry itself, 
and arrangements for interview by cne of these Boards were made in the district 
where the candidate lived. It is quite clear that this part of the work has been 
very carefully done: all who have come into contact with students so selected 
agree that the basis of selection indicated by the Ministry has worked well. It 
is also true that a high percentage of the candidates now in the Emergency 
Training Colleges have at least as good an academic standard as those entering 
ordinary Training Colleges at the age of seventeen-eighteen, and in some cases 
considerably more in the nature of other professional qualifications. Articles 
which have appeared from time to time in the educational Press indicate that 
enthusiasm coupled with considerable ability is found in the students, of whom 
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it has been said that they will be “as a breath of fresh air in the teaching profes- 
sion.” After acceptance, most have had a waiting period of six months or a year 
before receiving a place at a College. This period has lengthened and now 
varies from approximately a year for women to two years for men, service candi- 
dates in each case receiving preference. Local authorities are now asked to assist 
with employment and preliminary study where this is possible. In general, no 
choice of college has been given to a student and no choice of student to a 
Frincipal, but in both cases there has been some modification of this, the precise 
extent of which is not easy to determine. More recently the Ministry has indi- 
cated that accepted candidates may ask for entry to a particular college when they 
are actually offered a place, but it is quite clear that if such a request is made, a 
longer waiting period is usually necessary. All this is new from an administra- 
tive angle, though it is of course true that the freedom of choice of both students 
and principals in normal Training Colleges is subject to certain quite obvious 
qualification. 


In the early days of the scheme, staffs were recruited directly by the Ministry. 
His Majesty’s Inspectors were asked to suggest suitable candidates from the 
schools in their individual areas, and a number of Principals were thus directly 
appointed after interview by the Ministry itself. The services of these Principals 
were extensively utilised in drawing up the details of the course to be followed, 
and meetings of all Principals with the Ministry have continued on a periodical 
‘ basis to cover the development of the courses. For assistant staff, a series of 
interviews was held at various places, e.g., Bradford and Manchester, where 
selections were made of “ shadow staffs,” as they were afterwards called. But 
the delay in finding suitable buildings and in the general development of the 
scheme interfered very seriously with these arrangements, and the staffs thus 
selected were allowed to disperse. After the assistance of the local authorities had 
been requested, it was decided that the wiser and indeed the only practical plan 
in view of the speeding-up of the scheme would be to allow local appointment 
of teaching staffs in conjunction with His Majesty’s Inspectors. The later appoint- 
ments of Principals were also made in this way. Posts were advertised by the 
local authority conjointly with the Ministry, and a local committee, consisting 
of the Divisional Inspector, the Secretary or Director of the local Education Com- 
mittee, together with one other representative both of the authority and the 
Ministry (if desired) carried out the interview. For the appointment of assistant 
staff, the Divisional Inspector was not normaily present. Those members of 
staff appointed under the “ Shadow ” scheme were later allocated to particular 
colleges. The local authority might be asked to accept some three or four with- 
out further interview. It should be noted that these cases also represented a new: 
departure in administration, since neither local authority nor Principal would 
thus have any choice in the selection of a certain minimum proportion of the 
staff, and this of itself could present a problem. The Ministry made a formal 
request to all authorities that, if asked to do so, they would “ second ” members 
of their own teaching staffs for service, i.e., that they would agree to release them 
without salary for the term of their engagement at a Training College while 
retaining for them an equivalent post and safeguarding any prospect of promotion 
which the teacher might have. In the majority of cases this has been agreed: 
authorities who have undoubtedly been placed in difficulties caused by the demand 
for release at short notice of some of their best and most. efficient members of 
staff have in general shown a very ready response to the Ministry’s appeal. The 
chief difficulty here seems to have occurred in the case of teachers holding a 
temporary (war-time) appointment, where it has not always been possible to 
promise an equivalent post: it is also true that governing bodies, faced perhaps 
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THE EMERGENCY TRAINING SCHEME FOR TEACHERS 


with the problem at more immediate range and with the difficulties of the Head- 
teacher very much before them, appear to have been more reluctant. 


The matter of staff, other than teaching staff, the Ministry was prepared to 
leave in general to the local authority. But not entirely—for local authorities 
were asked to submit an outline scheme of staffing for the Ministry’s approval, 
and any modification of this needs to be submitted for approval before additional 
staff are appointed. There is some evidence also that, where the local authority 
had its own ideas these did not necessarily meet with agreement. One authority 
at least tried very hard for a period of practically six months to secure an appoint- 
ment, granted in the end, which seemed particularly valuable to them and which 
certainly involved no more expenditure than the alternative which the Ministry 
obviously preferred. 


The Ministry was not prepared to devolve the matter of initial supplies to 
the local authorities, apart from the provision of corfsumable stores. In general, 
it may be agreed that this was probably due to two factors, apart from the very 
natural desire for economy made possible through bulk purchase. In the first 
place supplies were, as indicated earlier, a very difficult matter. And, secondly, 
certain supplies had accumulated as a result of the war years. Furniture, crockery, 
hardware, heavy canteen plant were available not only in store but in camps and 
war factories, and the cessation of hostilities left the Ministry of Works with the 
task of collecting and re-allocating much of this. Moreover, the means of produc- 
ing further supplies: was there; the impetus given by war necessities had built 
up an organisation which could not be very quickly disbanded. The Ministry 
of Education therefore arranged that supplies in general should come from this 
source, believing that this would ensure speed and efficiency. In the event, 
matters did not always work out as well as they might have been expected to do. 
There were instances where local purchase might have been made with advantage 
and where all the power that a central organisation might have been supposed to 
possess nevertheless failed to secure essential items. But it was only with the 
greatest reluctance and after months of waiting that permission was occasionally 
given for this. In the matter of books, the local authorities were again debarred 
from purchase. All supplies—apart from those which students were expected to buy 
for themselves from the fairly generous maintenance grant—were to be obtained 
from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and here the advantages of economy seem 
to have been predominant. There is reason to believe that bulk purchase by the 
Ministry gave a considerably higher discount than local authorities could hope 
to secure in the ordinary way of contract. But the local difficulties caused by 
this method were acute. Elaborately-prepared lists, with alternatives, were required 
from the Colleges. Re-ordering was requested where His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office failed at first to obtain books, and occasionally duplicates were sent as a 
result. Even more serious was the Ministry’s practice of cancelling books not 
immediately obtainable, which led to the further complication that the Colleges 
were not on a waiting list when new editions became available. There were also 
cases where a new or sécond-hand copy of a much-needed book, not obtainable 
through H.M.S.O., was available in local bookshops. A second-hand copy might 
be purchased from the Principal’s grant, but the limitations of this precluded 
extensive use of this method. Criticisms became so serious here that the Prin- 
cipal’s grant was amended to £150 for the first session, and later still it was 
indicdted that books so purchased should be additional to the library quota. 


An appeal was made at an early date to local authorities to suggest suitable 
buildings for colleges. The Ministry reports that the response was small. When 
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buildings were eventually found, the Ministry’s architects undertook the responsi- 
bility for replanning, handing over the actual constructive work to the Ministry 
of Works. This has not proved entirely successful. There has been considerable 


criticism of the plans, both by local authorities and by the Ministry of Works, ° 


and although urgency may have dictated a minimum consultation with both 
parties, it would seem wiser to have permitted fuller discussion even at the cost 
of some slowing down of progress in the initial stages. There are indications 
that local planning might have given far better results in certain directions, and 
it is quite certain that some control on the part of the local authority over build- 
ing contractors would have been very valuable. For in the nature of things, the 
Ministry cannot watch the day-to-day development of a lengthy project: the local 
authority can arrange to do so and can provide that detailed oversight which is 
essential to successful achievement. It was arranged to leave the maintenance 
of college buildings in the hands of the Ministry of Works. It is a little difficult 
to see the reason for this, and very easy to see the disadvantages. Local authorities 
have no control whatever over the maintenance staffs, and neither they nor the 
Principals can have any substantial voice in arrangements which may greatly 
affect them. 


In conclusion it may be helpful to assess briefly the administration of the 
whole scheme. By February, 1947, a total of 58 colleges had been opened and 
provision actually made for 13,000 students instead of the 12,000 as planned 
earlier. In spite of constant criticism as to the slowness of pace, this was a con- 
siderable achievement in a difficult period, and it is doubtful whether any serious 
improvement in speed could have been made under any other conditions. 
Kerneth Lindsay suggested, in the debate of 1946, that the scheme “ was started 
on the wrong lines ” and that the education authorities of the country know better 
than the Ministry how to get buildings and recruit staff. This is true: but it is 
nevertheless essential to remember the difficulties of the local authorities in the 
immediate post-war period and also the large-scale nature and urgency of the 
scheme. It is hard to see how speedy progress could have been made without 
a strong impetus from the centre. But I see no reason why the Ministry could 
not have provided this impetus by securing buildings and priorities over supplies 
and labour for the local authorities with whom matters might then have been 
left, final control being ensured through the medium of finance, the limits of 
which could have been far more clearly defined. Had this been done, I think 
that an improvement and an ease of organisation would have resulted, and many 
of the difficulties resulting from multiple control and a lack of co-ordination 
could have been avoided. A critical survey of the administration of the whole 
scheme tends to recall the parody of Pope’s couplet :— 


“For forms of government, let fools contest: 
Whate’er is least administered is best.” 


The Ministry of Education is essentially, as Lindsay indicated, “a suggesting 
body, a financing body and an encouraging body. . . . It runs nothing except, by 
accident, the Royal College of Arts in South Kensington. It was certainly never 
devised to do the details of administrative work.” The Minister disclaimed 
Lindsay’s contention that “too much control is still kept at the centre,” asserting 
that “as individual projects take shape, the operation of the scheme devolves 
more and more upon the local authorities,’ though the same circular’ (77, 
13th December, 1945) declared that “it is still necessary to organise centrally 
the arrangements for the selection of students and to maintain enough control 
to ensure reasonable conformity of standards.” There has been since then no 
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substantial alteration, and in the early part of 1947 it was made clear that the 
end of the scheme was in sight. No more men were to be recruited and the 
younger of those who had already been accepted and preferred not to wait, were 
given the option of entering a two-year college if they were qualified to take 
the normal examination. The need for nursery and infant teachers has so far 
precluded the closure of the scheme where women are concerned. In January, 
1948, notice of provisional closure dates was circulated, and it was indicated that 
negotiations were proceeding for the transfer of particular colleges to local 
authorities. These will continue as permanent training centres, and presumably 
central control will revert to normal practice where this occurs. It is interesting 
to see that greater encouragement to undertake the responsibility of training 
teachers is now given to local authorities by new financial arrangements dating 
from 1947, and that candidates accepted for training will in future pay no tuition 
fee and will receive such assistance with maintenance as may be necessary. It 
appears likely, too, that since the Emergency Scheme has proved the value of 
the more mature student to the profession, an attempt to provide for a regular, 
if small, intake of such candidates will be made. 


STUDY AT HOME FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The examination for this Diploma can now be taken by candidates who 
(1) have passed or obtained exemption from London Matriculation; 
or (2) have obtained a School Certificate or some recognised equivalent 
qualification and have‘for two:years held an approved appointment in 
a Public Office. Attendance at University classes is not necessary ; 
candidates can prepare for the exam. at home. The Diploma is 
increasing in importance as a qualification for those engaged in local 
government service. Founded in 1894, Wolsey Hall prepares candidates 
for D.P.A. Examinations by means of up-to-date postal courses drawn 
up and individually conducted by highly-qualified graduate tutors. 
A Guarantee is given that, in the event of failure, tuition will ke 
continued free of charge. At the 1947 (External and Extension) 
Examinations 56 WOLSEY HALL STUDENTS PASSED the whole exam., 
forming nearly HALF THE PA88 LISTS; 72 Passed in one Part only. 


Prospectus free from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. HJ27, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





















The Australian Housing Programme’ 


By RONALD MENDELSOHN, M.Ec., 
Department of Works and Housing, Canberra. 
[.—INTRODUCTION 


HIS study is concerned with Australian housing policy, which duting and 

since the war has undergone a swift and considerable development. In an 
important sense it may be regarded as a case-history in Commonwealth-State 
relations, partly because the Housing Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and States is the most significant use of the conditional grant-in-aid, and partly 
because the new housing policy, while clearly due to Commonwealth leadership, 
is administered by the States—a real partnership, despite some deficiencies. 


For the sake of those not familiar in detail with the Australian constitution 
it will therefore be necessary at the outset to give some indication of the formal 
relations between Commonwealth and States, and the day-to-day arrangements 
which have grown up around the constitutional provisions. 


Australia is a federation constituted by an Act of the Imperial Parliament 
proclaimed in 1901. The Constitution assigns definite functions to the Common- 
wealth Parliament, but those functions not specifically mentioned rest with the 
States. For example, aviation, except for defence, has remained a State func- 
tion, despite efforts to transfer it to the Commonwealth. The Constitution may 
be altered either by popular referendum or by “reference” of powers by State 
to Federal Parliament; but neither process has yielded much change. 


By implication the States have power over housing matters, since “ housing ” 
is not mentioned in Section 51 of the Constitution as one of the powers of the 
Commonwealth Parliament. Some qualification is necessary here; for on three 
counts the Commonwealth may be said to have absolute or qualified rights to 
act. It has power to house its servants in any part of the Commonwealth; it 
has unrestricted power in the Australian Capital Territory, the Northern Territory, 
Papua and the Mandated Territory of New Guinea; and it has certain indefinite 
powers to house ex-Service personnel. The Constitution gives the Common- 
wealth specific functions in connection with the naval and military defence of the 
Commonwealth and of the several States. There is no mention of the repatria- 
tion of ex-Servicemen, but the duty has been assumed as part of the defence 
power. As one repatriation function the Commonwealth in 1918 set up a War 
Service Homes Commission (now the War Service Homes Division of the Depart- 
ment of Works and Housing) which lends money to former volunteer servicemen. 
Its present activities are slight, but it is questionable whether Commonwealth 
powers are exhausted by its activities; rental housing for ex-Servicemen, for 
example, may be quite constitutional. Be that as it may, the Commonwealth 
Government has acted in the consistent belief that its direct housing powers are 
circumscribed. Despite the real difficulties, it certainly seems worth exploring 
to see whether Commonwealth rental housing for ex-Servicemen cannot be used 
to supplement State activities—especially if materials in better supply, such as 
steel and concrete are relied upon.? 





* wie essay was one of two which shared second place in the Haldane Competition 
2 Since this was written a new Minister has decided. that the War Service Homes 

function should be extended to cover group housing for sale to ex-Servicemen—an 

interesting example of the effect of different interpretations of the Constitution. 
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THe AUSTRALIAN HousING PROGRAMME 


II.—PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1939, then, housing activity was the preserve of the States, Common- 
wealth help apart from War Service Homes (a declining activity) being confined 
to a little-used 1928 Act empowering the Commonwealth Savings Bank to lend 
in bulk on certain conditions to approved State institutions financing home 
purchase. Two main lines might be perceived: a fair volume of lending for 
home purchase, and the modest beginning of a slum clearance policy. For 
home ownership there is a long tradition of assistance, because it is regarded as 
desirable on social, political and religious grounds. There is even now only a 
lukewarm support for government ventures into rental housing, except for slum 
clearance purposes. By 1939 every State had either a special authority for home 
purchase or a State bank lending on credit foncier terms. In addition, New 
South Wales was guaranteeing the borrowings of a large number of terminating 
co-operative building societies (a policy since copied by Victoria), and South 
Australia and Tasmania were guaranteeing the repayment of loans by approved 
institutions beyond the normal commercial lending ratio. 


The seeds of the present critical situation were already present in 1939; 
slum conditions were prevalent, and there was a shortage of working-class 
dwellings at reasonable rentals, estimated at 100,000 in round figures. At that 
time, however, there was no Commonwealth co-ordination of State activities, 
nor was any real need felt for Commonwealth intervention. No one spoke in 
terms of an annual Australian housing programme, whether government or 
private. 


The history of the lost opportunity to build to a good plan in the new 
colonies is largely the history of government from the centre and no-government 
in the localities. Early Australian government was autocratic, and even after 
the establishment of self-government in the colonies, local government did not 
thrive. The twentieth century had begun before local government became well 
established, and with it detailed local supervision of street and dwelling con- 
struction. There was, with isolated exceptions, little planning of town growth 
or land utilisation. So early housing standards were low, land was used badly 
and greedily, and a real slum problem grew in city and country. 


By 1913 public conscience was awakening, but the war and then the depres- 
sion diverted public attention. Unfortunately, too, the second war interrupted 
the programmes shortly after special State slum clearance authorities had been 
set up in New South Wales (1937) and Victoria (1937), and a Trust devoted 
to economic rental housing in South Australia (1936). 


The ordinary municipal or shire council has a narrow range of duties and 
slight financial resources, and despite a few tentative efforts in recent years has 
displayed little interest or aptitude for the task of housing. How much of this is 
due to past neglect of the local authorities is hard to say; but one result to-day 
is the high cost of housing which flows from over-centralisation. 


IlJ.—Dvurinc THE WAR 


The first war years saw a record private housing activity, but from 1942 
onwards house-building was virtually banned. At the same time the developing 
war production programme caused sharp local housing shortages. These were 
met in two ways. Special regulations enforced preference for war workers in 
areas adjacent to war factories; and a War Workers’ Housing Trust was set up 
to build cottages and hostels where existing accommodation was inadequate, 
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The activities of the Trust hardly outlasted the end of the war; but they 
helped to establish the principle of Commonwealth interest in housing and to 
foreshadow future methods of operation. At this time social pressure began to 
outrun constitutional reality. A demand for Commonwealth action in housing 
was heard as part of the agitation for a “new order.” It was doomed to fail, 
because the Commonwealth’s bid for extra powers was rejected at the 1944 
referendum. Meantime, however, the Curtin Government appointed an investi- 
gatory Commonwealth Housing Commission to inquire into “ (a) the present 
housing situation in Australia; and (b) the housing requirements of Australia 
during the post-war period.” 


The theoretical investigations of the Commissior. proceeded simultaneously 
with the practical activities of the Trust (renezued the Commonwealth War 
Housing Trust), which did some building with its own organisation, but increas- 
ingly employed the State Housing Authorities as constructing agents. Thus 
it gradually worked up an organisation for mass building which was the founda- 
tion of the post-war government programme. 


The administrative set-up at Commonwealth level underwent several changes 
during this period. In addition to the Commonwealth War Housing Trust, 
which operated regulations with relation to emergency accommodation, the 
Department of War Organisation of Industry was issuing a limited number of 
permits to build to civilians in urgent need of housing. No financial assistance 
was given in such cases, and specific assistance was not forthcoming for the 
obtaining of materials; but the Department assisted in cases where the home- 
builder reported difficulty in obtaining materials. 


The Department of War Organisation of Industry, one of the special war 
devices of the Curtin Government, was set up in 1942 to assist in streamlining 
the economy for war. It operated by means of regulations under the National 
Security Act. 


The Department of War Organisation of Industry eventually amalgamated 
with the Department of Post-war Reconstruction, but almost immediately after 
the amalgamation the war ended, and the Federal Cabinet at once relaxed the 
need for permits for small houses and for repairs up to £150 a year. The action 
was hasty, and there has been reason to regret it since. The responsibility for 
issue of permits to build was then passed back to the States. It had always 
been an unpopular function, and at the Premiers’ Conference of August, 1945, 
the Commonwealth announced that it would only continue to carry the burden 
if the States backed up its policy. The States, caught on the horns of a dilemma, 
’ took over the job, and in most cases made a further relaxation, so that at present 
a permit is not necessary for building a dwelling up to 1,250 sq. ft. in the eastern 
States, which comprise five-sixths of the population. In the past twelve months 
the principal changes have been a slight tightening up of permit issue (e.g., the 
extension of control to N.S.W. rural areas) and the increasing tendency of State 
Governments to give active encouragement towards the improvement of building 
materials production. 


Meantime the Commonwealth Housing Commission had presented its three 
reports. Its investigation was thorough, and the Commissioners laid down a 
“plan for housing the people” both broad and detailed in conception. They 
called for the construction of 700,000 dwellings by 1955, and recommended that 
the Commonwealth Government should sponsor a government financed housing 
scheme; that a Commonwealth Housing Authority should be set up with planning 
and advisory functions, and State Housing Authorities should be established with 
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THE AUSTRALIAN HousING PROGRAMME 


full housing powers to be responsible for detailed housing projects and for the 
construction and administration of government-financed housing. The Commis- 
sion also recommended that local government authorities should be encouraged 
to participate in the planning, construction, and administration of housing projects, 
under powers delegated by the State Housing Authorities. 


The Commission’s investigations covered national, regional and town plan- 
ning. Its findings emphasised the need for comprehensive land planning, for 
the setting up of a National Planning Authority, and for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate land nationalisation. The latter recommendation is not 
surprising in a country where Henry George’s teachings still have some influence. 


IV.—THE COMMONWEALTH AND STATE HousING AGREEMENT 


With the completion of the Commission’s work the future development of 
housing policy became clearer. Even before the Final Report there had been 
some discussions with the States, and at successive remiers’ Conferences in 
Canberra in August, 1944, and August, 1945, details of an agreement were 
hammered out. It was signed in November, 1945. 


In brief, the agreement provided that the Commonwealth should lend money 
to the States to cover the erection of rental housing projects. The States are 
to repay the money in 53 yearly instalments. Tenants of dwellings built under 
the scheme may receive a rental rebate. The rebate is calculated on a formula 
based on the principle that a family whose income is equal to the basic wage 
should pay only one-fifth of that income in rent, any difference between that 
proportion and the economic rent being rebated. Rebates for higher and lower 
incomes are on a sliding scale. The Commonwealth meets three-fifths of the 
“losses” under the scheme—that is, it pays 60 per cent. of the rebates; the 
wording is unfortunate. Thus the agreement is a combination of loan and 
subsidy in the form of grant-in-aid. 


On the purely formal side the agreement was rather a triumph, because the 
required ratification by all seven Parliaments—Commonwealth and State—was 
secured without alteration of the form of wording. The history of other attempts 
to pass uniform legislation had been much less favourable. Most States have 
bicameral legislatures, and the Upper Chamber is often based on a more restricted 
electorate which tends to give it a conservative, even a narrow outlook. It was 
this cincumstance which prevented the success of the most ambitious attempt to 
amend the constitution, that of 1944, when powers were sought for post-war 
planning in a five-year transition period. Had this referendum passed, the 
Commonwealth initiative in housing would probably have been much stronger. 


But in other respects the agreement was a good deal less than perfect. The 
Commonwealth started from the handicap that it wanted a new social service 
which the States were rather reluctant to undertake, so that if too much pressure 
were placed upon them they would not co-operate. There had to be an incentive, 
and this was found in the Commonwealth’s offer to bear three-fifths of any losses 
involved. But while the Commonwealth is committed both to lend and to 
subsidise, it has very little power to withhold loans or subsidies because it dis- 
approves of a State’s projects or administration. 


As the scheme emerged finally it referred only to rental housing, although 
originally it was drawn to cover home purchase as well. The Commonwealth, 
however, pointed out that for technical reasons connected with the sinking fund 
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provisions of the Financial Agreement of 1928 under which all Commonwealth 
and State borrowings are made, it would be most unlikely that it would lose 
money, and since funds were otherwise available it suggested deletion of the 
purchase provisions. The States agreed, with the consequence that if, as it is 
hoped will happen regularly, agreement-built dwellings are sold, they must be 
refinanced and pass out of the ambit of the Agreement. 


Negotiation of the Housing Agreement shows that the Constitution still 
has some flexibility because a new venture can get started, and the Commonwealth 
Government’s initiative and financial resources can be used to start the experi- 
ment. But an examination of some of the clauses of the Agreement will show 
marked weaknesses due to the State’s jealousy of their rights. The Common- 
wealth is, on paper, little more than a syphon for funds. The Minister of Post- 
War Reconstruction, Mr. J. J. Dedman, put the position thus: — 


“ 


. when the Housing Agreement was originally discussed with the 
States it contained provisions which enabled the Commonwealth to keep 
close supervision over costs and standards and if necessary to exclude from 
the agreement housing schemes which were regarded as too expensive and too 
elaborate. The Premiers refused to accept the agreement in that form, 
and the Commonwealth Government has no real control over standards and 
costs. That is to say it has no voice as to its financial obligations under the 
scheme.” 


For example, Clause 4 of the agreement requires the States to establish 
maximum and minimum standards covering allotments or sites, accommodation, 
construction, equipment, and services, but although the Commonwealth may 
submit proposals for the alteration of these standards, the States are not required 
to accept the amendments, and for some time they had not even notified their 
maximum and minimum standards. This situation is, however, now much 
improved. The States have accepted certain maximum standards of area and 
equipment, and are largely adhering to them, though Commonwealth policing is 
still required. 


Again, the State must furnish particulars of the projects it proposes to com- 
mence in the ensuing quarter, but there is insufficient time for the Commonwealth 
to make comments if it disapproves of some aspect of the project. In fact, the 
Commonwealth has no real sanction except to denounce the agreement. On the 
other hand the agreement is not binding on the States, and South Australia has 
not so far operated under it, though reserving the right to do so. 


However, it is likely that the Commonwealth will exercise more control than 
appears on the surface. It has a broader view than the States; it can offer them 
the results of research; it can compare State with State; and it is in the strong 
position of constantly pressing for efficiency and economy, aims in which it has 
political and public sympathy. 


Progress under the agreement has been disappointing. The Commonwealth 
has set quotas for commencement of dwellings every quarter since the scheme’s 
inception in April, 1944, but these have not been reached. However, 
there has been a fairly steady expansion of activities, and one house in every 
three is now being completed by the State Housing Authorities, apart from the 
many financed with funds derived from the various Commonwealth and State 
banks and similar institutions. The following table sets out the present 
position : — 
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|__| Under Con- 
Completed struction at 
| end of Period 


A. State Housing Authorities: Housing financed | 
under the Commonwealth and State Housing | 
Agreement, April, 1944, to 30th November, 
1947 ... 11,613 | 9,091 

B. State Housing Authorities: Housing NOT financed | 
under the Commonwealth and State Housing | 
Agreement, April, 1944, to 30th November, 











| 
1947... 2536|- 1,365 
C. Housing financed by Government instrumentalities 
other than State Housing Agreements during | | 
1946/7 ies | . hee. “| oe 
D. Military Huts converted for temporary “Housing | 
by State Housing SAREE S to 30th Novem- | 
ber, 1947 Me : +o eae 6,010 | 350 
21,941 
| Commenced 
All Australian Housing | | during the 
| Quarter 
September quarter, 1946 ae ae Fre 6,920 | 10,611 
December quarter, 1946 ia ae ae 8,671 | 11,288 
March quarter, 1947... ree —P cee | 7,491 | 11,187 
June quarter, 1947 RG aie a Sh Siae |< eae 
September quarter, 1947 vie bac cos) > SORE. Ai 
42, 052 


_Under construction at 30th pe 1947—29, 066 








The Commonwealth’s administrative responsibility under the agreement is 
now vested in the Commonwealth Minister of Works and Housing and the 
Commonwealth Treasurer. There is a Housing Division within the Department 
of Works and Housing, which maintains field officers in each State charged with 
the duty of observing the State’s activities and assisting them with technical 
advice. When States request advances from the Commonwealth Treasury the 
Housing Division certifies that work has been performed covering the amounts 
demanded. The Commonwealth has now developed a promising research 
organisation. A Commonwealth Experimental Building Station was set up in 
1944, and already it has produced some important suggestions. These are taken 
up by the Housing Division and pressed with the States. The Housing Division 
is also assisting in an accelerated programme of housing standards through the 
Standards Association of Australia. But in spite of these activities the level of 
costs remains high; indeed it is still rising. Some of the causes of high costs 
are common to the rest of the economy; but in certain respects the standard 
chosen by the State Housing Authorities may be too high for the economy to 
bear. Practically all houses are free-standing and exceedingly well-equipped by 
pre-war working-class levels. 


To help it to abate extravagances the Commonwealth has little but moral 
pressure and the fact that the States, too, are liable for losses under the agreement 
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and stand to gain from lower costs. Of course, in the long run the aim of the 
_ scheme is to raise, not lower, standards, and the main effort must be’ directed to 
improving efficiency. 

Efficiency would probably improve if there were more decentralisation of 
administration. If the States have adopted a strong line against Commonwealth 
encroachments against their independence, their opposition to sharing their 
responsibilities with their own local authorities has been as great. Save in New 
South Wales, it is true, there has been little demand for a share in housing for 
the local authorities, but nothing but increased responsibility will remedy any 
defects which the authorities may now show. One development of significance 
was a States’ request that a Commonwealth officer report on possible economies 
to the Premiers’ Conference. This was done, and the States have adopted many 
of the suggestions; but this has slowed down, without stopping, the cost increases. 













































V.—THE TEN-YEAR PLAN: SOME SUGGESTIONS 


During and since the war the Commonwealth Government has developed 
a theory and policy based upon the principle of full employment. Within the 
Department of Post-War Reconstruction a nucleus planning staff has been. 
developed, and the Treasury and the Commonwealth Statistician have both 
extended their. research staffs. The Commonwealth Bank has had an economist 
standing high in its counsels for a decade or so. All these bodies are concerned 
to maintain the level of employment at the maximum; and they are using such 
weapons as the new Commonwealth Employment Service, expanded social 
services, including non-contributory unemployment insurance, and the special 
powers given the Commonwealth Bank under the 1945 Acts—including powers 
Over interest rates and the direction of investment. 


This, then, may be regarded as the general framework of planning. Within 
that framework attention must be paid to the needs of particular industries. 
The building industry is the first to be given special treatment. During the 
war the dangers of early unemployment and the banking-up of urgent works 
called for special planning, and a Co-ordinator-General of Works was appointed 
as the executive officer of a National Works Council consisting of representatives 
of Commonwealth and States. The Council developed a shelf of pre-planned 
public works available in emergency, and allocated orders of priority to them. 
Detail planning is undertaken by State Co-ordinators of Works in collaboration 
with the Co-ordinator-General, who is regarded as an independent officer, but 
in practice is paid"by the Commonwealth, which provides his staff. 


There is a danger that much of the planning which has occurred may be 
of the paper variety. The functions of the Co-ordinator-General are shrinking, 
and the States are paying less*attention to the Commonwealth co-ordination. 
However, there are currents at work which may arrest this tendency. Of these, 
the most important is the declaration on the Ten-Year Plan for the building 
industry. In August, 1946, the National Works Council was chosen as the 
vehicle for issuing a statement by all governments indicating their support for 
the expansion of the building industry and its maintenance at its new high level 
over the next decade at least. Key extracts are:— 


“the Commonwealth Government and the Governments of all the States 
have agreed that they will make it their firm objective to formulate and 
catry out public housing and other building programmes on a scale sufficient, 
together with private building activity, to provide employment in the build- 
ing construction industry for a minimum labour force of 130,000 men over 
at least the next ten years, i.e., a minimum nearly 40 per cent, above the 
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pre-war peak. Efforts to implement this objective will be limited solely by 
the availability of labour, and other physical resources . . . the housing 
and other building programmes required to sustain the agreed minimum 
level of building activity will be reviewed by all governments from time 
of time.... As a necessary implication of this objective the govern- 
ments have also agreed to use every feasible means to stimulate or procure 
an adequate supply of Fg materials and to provide the requisite training 
facilities for new labour. . . . The Commonwealth Government recognizes 
its obligation in regard to the inter-state distribution of such materials 
produced in one or two States as remain under Commonwealth control.” 


The Ten-Year Plan sprang from the need to reassure the building industry 
as to its own prospects. So far there has not been that full flow of materials 
without which the housing programme can never be fully achieved, nor public 
works needs met. Moreover, there has been mistrust of the absorptive capacity 
of the building industry, and consequent reluctance on the part of the employers 
and unions to accept the Commonwealth proposal to train 33,000 ex-Servicemen 
as building operatives under the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme. 


No special administrative arrangements have yet been made to ensure the 
success of the plan. The really hard task must be to translate broad strategy 
into specific tactics. Special arrangements are necessary, and the ad hoc inter- 
departmental committee at Commonwealth level, plus generous Commonwealth- 
State consultation, seems best suited for the purpose. It may seem curious, 
that governments should embark with light heart upon such a scheme without 
discussing its administration, or indeed without fully realising that special 
administrative measures were necessary. It is, however, part of the economic 
honeymoon of the post-war sellers’ market that governments which have under- 
taken commitments to maintain full employment have not yet been called upon 
to honour their promises. 


In the case of the specific plan for the building industry, the obligation is 
laid upon the Commonwealth and States to expand materials production to keep 
pace with higher man power. So far almost complete reliance has been placed 
upon the ordinary incentives to produce extra materials. Controllers do, 


‘however, try to expand the production of those materials which they consider 


vital, partly by pointing out the large potential demand, partly by helping with 
such things as coal and transport when they can. A more positive stimulation 
of materials production’ along lines of the American programme, or even our 
own munitions programme during the war, is feasible and State Governments 
have had minor successes; but progress remains disappointingly slow, bricks, 
for example, being still below pre-war production. 


The job involves stimulating the materials industries, using the customary 
devices of encouraging the use of research results, standardisation of product, 
guaranteed markets, subsidies for unprofitable production and for reaching or 
exceeding agreed targets of production, and Commonwealth Bank loans for 
mechanisation and plant expansion. 


But stimulation of materials is not the end of the si The Ten-Year 
Plan requires the formulation and carrying out of housing and public works 
programmes sufficient to employ 130,000 men pretty constantly. A programme 
is something thought out in advance. This programme, however, must also 
be constantly revised in the light of events. It is bad policy to have a public 
programme fluctuating from zero to infinity according to the vagaries of private 
activity, so an intermediate arrangement is needed whereby. a fair level of works 
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and housing by governments is reckoned as a minimum, and in additicn a group 
of emergency projects is prepared, necessary but of less urgency. These projects 
must be calculated to absorb men in the under-employed trades, so their character 
has to be varied according to need. Finance, too, must be arranged ahead, 
together with necessary subsidiary activities. For example, since housing requires 
construction of roads and utilities, a decision to have ready a housing project 
means that discussions have to take place with water and sewerage authorities, 
main and minor roads authorities, and local councils, as well as with electricity 
and gas authorities, which may or may not be local councils. 


There is little sign yet of the complex system of advance planning needed. 
It is desirable that the Commonwealth should assemble an interdepartmental 
committee to plan its end, which will involve such bodies as the Commonwealth 
Employment Service, the Treasury, Department of Post-War Reconstruction, 
Department of Works and Housing, and the Department of Industry and 
Development when formed. 


One step has been taken. For the past three years housing targets have 
been communicated by the Commonwealth to the States, and in August, 1946, 
the National Works Council was asked to authorise the 1946-47. target—after 
the beginning.of the financial year on Ist July. Targets for 1945-46 of 24,000 
“commencements ” and 42,000 for 1946-47 were slightly exceeded in both 
cases. The trouble is that, although targets are set nominally for private build- 
ing, there is no way in which they can be made effective same by indifection— 
allocation of sufficient materials for the erection of the planned quantity of houses, 
together with an allocation system tight enough to ensure that the materials 
reach the right place. The testing time will come when private building slackens, 
and governments must expand their activity in a very short time. 


On the whole, then, the Ten-Year Plan has hardly passed the stage of broad 
conception. But there is nothing to show that the various governments will 
reject the technique of interdepartmental committees and full use of the 
Co-ordinator-General’s services suggested here. The danger is that they may 
delay action unduly, because the present high demand for the building industry’s 
services lulls them into a sense of false security. 


VI.—GaPs IN THE PROGRAMME 


If home purchase and rental housing are now covered by good plans, there 
remain three big gaps to which attention must shortly be turned: land policy, 
rural housing and slum clearance. Soil erosion and planless sprawl in city and 
country town are two results of the lack of a good land policy. Public attention 
is slowly turning to the problems of land, as witness the Commonwealth and 
State regional and town planning organisations set up in the last few years; but 
a great deal more discussion and positive action is needed. 


Rural housing is both a hard and a neglected problem. To improve the 
present unduly low standard of farmhouses will require both technical research 
and special finamcial devices. The Commonwealth Housing Commission and 
the Rural Reconstruction Commission have emphasised the need, but action 
has yet to be taken. 


Slum clearance is covered in outline by the agreement, but details are 
scanty, and there are no extra subsidies available for high-priced land. The 
general opinion is that while housing is so short it is an inappropriate moment 
to pull down even poor shelter. Again, however, more research and negotiation 
is needed now against the day when slum clearance becomes possible. 
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VII.—TueE Future 


In this short paper much space has had to be spent in analysing the com- 
ponents of the Australian housing situation, because they are not well known 
outside the Commonwealth. It may be desirable, therefore, to bring out in 
conclusion our suggestions for new policy. They are:— 


(a) the possibilities of Commonwealth rental housing for ex-Servicemen 
should be explored, especially if the way is opened for building by 
means not competitive with normal materials;! 

(b) the Commonwealth and State Housing Agreement should be made more 
workable by gradual redress of the balance between Commonwealth 
and States, to ensure efficiency and economy; 

(c) decentralisation of State administration will assist to the same ends; 

(d) the bare bones of the Ten-Year Plan for the building industry should 
be speedily clothed by the use of the National Works Council and 
appropriate interdepartmental and Commonwealth and State 
consultations; 

(e) stimulation of materials production (the extra techniques required are 
probably within the Commonwealth’s competence); 

(f) gaps in the programme are land policy, rural housing and slum clearance, 
and much work needs to be done on each of these. 


Administration is the key to the success or failure both of the housing 
programme and the wider plans for the building industry; but without doubt a 
promising start has been made. 





1Since this recommendation was made the Commonwealth has commenced group 
housing for sale to ex-Servicemen. : 
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The Participation of Officials in 


Administration 


General Report made by 
A. J. T. Day, C.B.E., 


to the International Congress of Administrative Sciences, 
based on various national reports. 


FROM a consideration of the reports I have seen it emerges that the position 

of the: staff associations or unions can only be assessed by considering four 
questions. First: What is their status—what limitations, if any, are imposed 
on the character they may bear—in short, on what terms do they exist? 
Secondly, what scope are they allowed in discharging their primary function— 
the function for which they were created—of protecting and promoting the 
occupational interests of their members? What facilities do they enjoy—are 
they endured as a necessary evil or welcomed as valued coadjutors in the amic- 
able adjustment of conditions of service and the timely settlement of staff 
grievances? Thirdly, above and beyond this primary function, what freedom 
have they to contribute to the solution of those problems of day-to-day adminis- 
tration, other than staff administration, on which the knowledge and experience 
of the rank and file can usefully be brought to bear? And lastly, is there room 
for them to express staff opinion, helpfully to the administration, on issues of 
high policy as distinct from the day-to-day execution of policy? After examining 
each of these questions, I shall conclude with a few observations on the line that 
future developments ought in my opinion to take. 


First, then, the status of staff associations in the public service. In some 
of the countries from which reports have come, one finds complete freedom of 
association ‘among public servants themselves, and equally complete freedom of 
combination with other workers if they so desire. But the freedom is differently 
based. In France, for example, it is affirmed by law, as though it were some- 
thing to be enjoyed only if the State, by a positive act, conferred it. In the 
United States and in England, on the other hand, it rests on no law but is 
tacitly assumed as one of the basic freedoms which the law can take away but 
cannot confer. To put it differently, this freedom is in the one case explicit 
and in the other implicit. The result is apparently the same, but the approach 
to it is different, probably because of differences in national habits of mind. 


The next thing one notices is a tendency in some quarters to contemplate 
limitations on the freedom of association of public servants in particular. It is 
suggested, for example, that they should be forbidden to affiliate to general 
federations of trade unions, or to belong to unions representing others besides 
public officials, or to organise in the normal trade union form. 


This last suggestion is directed in particular against the concession of the 
legal right to strike, and because it is the most difficult and controversial of the 
three I will address myself to it at once. The first thing I would say about it is 
that it confuses thought by confusing terms. , The significant thing about a strike 
is not the right to engage in it, but the power to do so. This power is inherent: 
it is, quite simply, the power to stay at home. In the last resort no man can be 
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deprived of it by anyone, or by any law. If he and his fellows are determined 
enough, they can resist ali attempts to force their hands to the plough or the 
paintbrush or the pen. All that the law can do is to declare that if they decline 
to work certain consequences will follow, in particular that the combination 
responsible will be proscribed and suffer certain penalties. The employer; 
whether Government or private person, may also say that disciplinary or even 
vindictive penalties wili be visited on those who strike. All these deterrents 
would certainly militate against a strike of officials in a service where striking 
had been declared illegal. But they would not—and this is the important point— 
have taken away a power which, like freedom of association, is a natural possession 
and not a gift. 


The question, then, is really this: whether there are sufficient grounds for 
putting legal difficulties in the way of the exercise by public servants of a basic 
ireedom which is left undisturbed to all other workers, provided that their 
organisations conform to the specification of legal trade unions. I am at a loss 
to see what these grounds can be, though I assume that if they. were related. to 
anything it would be to the public interest. But is this to such a special degree . 
in the keeping of the. Government clerk, the postman, the Customs officer, the 
technician in a department of State? Let us consider. In England, where I 
naturally turn for my illustrations, bakers are the indispensable agents of Govern- 
ment for the distribution of bread, the staple article of food. If the bakers, or 
even the bakers’ boys, were to strike in any number, greater harm would be 
inflicted on the public interest than if all the clerks in what would be called 
elsewhere the Ministry of Justice were to cease work for a day or two. The 
mines in England are national property. Miners are therefore the employees 
of the State. Coal is a key commodity, and if the miners were to cease work 
for a week, more damage would be done to the national economy than if the 
clerks or messengers in the Ministry of Fuel were to walk out for a month. 
Dockers, too, though in private employment, occupy such a position in the 
economic life of the community that they could almost strangle it if they chose 
to take a long collective holiday without pay. And yet, except in passing, 
moments of irritation when'‘the coal ration is cut or food supplies slow up, ‘no 
one in England suggests that the law should endeavour in peace-time to forbid 
strikes in these or any of the other numerous essential services. Clearly, if 
the public interest is to be the consideration, function and not title or the 
character of the employment—public or private—is the significant thing, and 
there is nothing in the functions of public servants, so-called, to warrant hind- 
rance by the law to the exercise on their part of a power which is permitted 
without question to others who are no less public servants in effect but who do 
not share the title. 


In saying all this, I have directed myself to principle, not practice. For 
if I believe in the basic right to strike—as I do in the basic right of freedom of 
speech—I believe no less firmly in the moral obligation not to use that right. 
I believe, too, that nowhere is that obligation more fully recognised, in general, 
than among public servants. But it is important to protect all basic human 
tights against the facile theory that something mystical about Government service 
justifies their abolition. The political rights of civil servants in England—even 
the lowliest—are whittled away by this sort of reasoning. Unless all these basic 
rights are as jealously maintained in public as in private employment, the irre- 
sistible extension of governmental activity all over the world will relegate ever- 
increasing numbers in every country to a second grade of citizenship, and 
without the compensation of pride of profession, since bureaucracy, as it is called, 
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is generally held in derision and not in esteem. The process would only have to 
go on long enough and far enough to produce that Servile State against which 
we in England were warned many years ago by a famous anti-socialist writer. 
Authority and liberty are natural enemies, and the administrator, who is so often 
under the necessity of over-riding individual rights for the good of the whole, 
must be on his guard lest the attitude of mind which this tends to induce should 
lead him to confuse his personal convenience, which would certainly be disturbed 
if his staff went on strike, with the public interest. 


I turn back to the other suggested limitations on public service associations 
in order to make one or two comments of fact, not opinion. In England, until 
recently, established—that is to say pensionable—civil servants were forbidden 
by law to join unions or associations which included persons who were not civil 
servants, and it was also forbidden to Civil Service associations to affiliate to 
outside bodies like the Trades Union Congress. This restrictive law, which was 
born of the General Strike of 1926, has now been repealed, and some affiliations 
to the Trades Union Congress have been effected. But free though civil servants 

- now are to join outside trade unions, they prefer to maintain their own domestic 
organisations, believing that through them they can develop the negotiating 
technique best‘ suited to the very specialised field of Civil Service staff manage- 
ment. 


In France, it will be observed, there is and has for long been complete 
freedom to join or affiliate with outside trade unions. The same situation exists 
in the United States. In Belgium this freedom is apparently denied at present, 
for the report suggests that the associations aim to acquire it. 


I have been speaking so far of limitations which it is suggested should be 
imposed by law. There may, however, be limitations imposed by tradition or 
self-restraint. The Belgian report, for example, assumes that although a new 
statute for public service associations now in draft will give full freedom of 
association, the associations will continue to accept the administrative tradi- 
tions which refuse State employees both the right to strike and the right to 
affiliate to anti-national bodies or parties. The report adds the opinion, however, 
that these limitations are more reasonable where the public officials are engaged 
in “authoritarian administration” than where they are employed in State 
enterprises of an economic or commercial character. 


In England, the Conference will be interested to know, it is open to any 
association of civil servants, with little more trouble than the completion of a 
form, to become a registered—that is a legal—trade union, and so to acquire 
all the immunities which a registered trade union enjoys as a legal entity, 
including the right to conduct a strike without being liable at law for any breach 
of contract that this may involve. And yet only one or two—and these not 
the largest or most powerful—have so registered. Which points to two things: 
one, that civil servants in England do not attach the slightest value in practice 
to the actual possession of the legal right to strike (though they would be up in 
arms at any threat to their freedom to acquire it); the other, that their very 
considerable influence derives from quite other sources than an apprehension 
by the Administration of the least possibility of a stoppage of work. 


Opinions differ on another question which can have an important bearing 
on the character, status and vitality of staff associations in the public service, 
viz., whether they should employ as their spokesmen persons who are not them- 
selves public servants. In Switzerland, the General Association for the staffs 
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of the public services of the Confederation employs a full-time secretary, and I 
have not heard that the arrangement is unacceptable to the admumuistration. 
In England, all the associations ot any size rely on tuil-time officers to represent 
them, nearly all of these being drawn irom their own ranks. ‘Lhe Staii Side 
oi the joint negotiating body tor the Civil Service as a whole consisis as to 
about two-thirds of these full-time ofticers, the rest being serving civil servants. 
Some doubt is however expressed in the Beigian report as to the desirability, 
from the Administration’s point of view, of doing business with representatives 
of staff associations who are not actually public servants, though the doubt 
seems to arise rather in relation to the discussion of administration outside the 
range of staff conditions of service than in relation to the determination of those 
conditions. 


With another point made in the Belgian report, bearing on the standing 
of staff organisations, I find myself very much in sympathy. It appears that the 
associations contemplate a claim for a subvention trom State funds in con- 
sideration of the expenses to which they will be put in participating in the 
working of joint ‘consultative bodies. The reporter comments that this is 
inconsistent with their pressure for the removal of all restrictions on their 
freedom of action, and I agree with him. Those who would be free should 
be independent, especially of the power of the purse. 


I turn to the second of my four questions, as to the scope afforded to staff 
associations in dealing with the pay and other conditions of service of their 
members. Here, it is evident, there are two general tendencies: one towards 
an extension of the range of matters on which the associations can bring 
their influence to bear; the other, towards the creation or fuller development 
of standing machinery for the joint consideration of these matters where before 
there were contacts only as occasion required. It is now widely realised in 


‘administrative circles that it is better to provide means by which staff grievances 


and difficulties can be taken in hand while still in their natural proportions than 
to let trouble ferment until it forces itself on official attention by boiling over. 


It is now more than a quarter of a century since such machinery—probably 
the first of its kind—was established in the English Civil Service under the name 
of Whitley Councils, Mr. Whitley having been the chairman of a Government 
committee by which the idea was suggested primarily for application in industry. 
These Councils, existing at the national and departmental levels, afford the 
fullest possible opportunities to the staff associations, in combination, to discuss 
all staff questions of common interest with representatives of the Administration, 
from pay and hours and leave to disciplinary procedure and the principles of 
promotion. 


Committees of a similar character were established in Belgium by decree 
in 1937. Their composition was not quite the same, but they took the statement 
of their functions textually from the constitution of the English Whitley Councils. 
They had scarcely had time to prove themselves when the war broke out and 
they were suspended. Their revival is now a matter of negotiation with the 
Administration by the staff associations, which aim at wider powers than were 
originally conceded. 


In France the establishment of somewhat similar Councils, Commissions 
and Committees by statutes of 1945 and 1946 will accord the staff associations 
liberal facilities for sharing in the settlement of all questions affecting their 
cotistituents. ; 
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In Switzerland there is no such systematised joint machinery in the Cantons, 
and a joint Staff Commission set up by law in 1944 in the Federal service to 
deal with pay and conditions of service has functioned on only a few occasions. 
The Swiss report expresses the opinion that many staff questions have of necessity 
to be settled with more speed than this joint commission could be expected to 
muster. 


The Civil Service Commission in the Federal service of the United States, 
which is responsible for such staff questions as hours, leave, pensions, discipline, 
promotion policy and so on, makes it a practice to secure the co-operation of the 
staff associations, through its labour-management advisory service, in the formula- 
tion of basic policies on these matters, and in some Departments and agencies 
of Government the associations are afforded opportunities of collaborating in the 
departmental application of these policies. 


In Hungary, from which the only other report comes, there is no joint 
machinery of any kind, the idea of associations for the protection of staff interests 
being itself comparatively new-born. 


Not all these systems of joint consultation or negotiation have the same range 
of discussion, but between them they cover a very extensive field of staff interests. 
Pay, promotion, discipline, pensions, status, leave, sick leave, hours, pay during 
military service, classification of work, assignments, secondments, efficiency 
reports, reductions of pensions, lay-out of staff, rewards for long service—all these 
can be extracted from the various national reports as permissible subjects of joint 
discussion. 


In some services individual disciplinary cases may be discussed and even 
made the subject of joint recommendations, also individuals may be put forward 
for promotion by associations or by joint bodies in which staff representatives 
participate. 


The joint bodies to which I have been referring are consultative or advisory 
only, save in England, where they have powers of decision. The limitations else- 
where appear to spring from an over-anxiety, so it seems to one familiar with the 
English practice, to preserve the appearance as well as the reality of Ministerial 
responsibility. Just as much constitutional importance is attached to the reality 
of this responsibility in England as anywhere else, but a way has been found of 
reconciling with it the granting to the Whitley Councils, both national and depart- 
mental, of the power to reach operative agreements. On the National Council, 
which deals with matters affecting the staff of the whole service, the two sides— 
Official and Staff—are equal in numbers, but there is no particular significance 
in this, since matters are not settled by vote but by agreement (except in the 
relatively few cases where this is not possible) between the Staff Side, operating 
as a whole, and the Official Side similarly operating as a whole. Whenever, in 
the course of protracted negotiations, the Official Side commit themselves to a 
new position with a view to reaching an accommodation with the Staff Side, 
they do so either within the limits of a discretion already granted to them by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the Minister responsible for the Civil Service, 
or, if the matter is important, after specific reference to the Chancellor, or possibly 
the Cabinet, for instructions. It follows that if and when agreement is reached 
between the two sides, Ministerial or Cabinet acceptance of it has already been 
assured. No difficulty, therefore, is created for the Government by saying, in the 
operative paragraph of the constitution of the Council—which I quote—that its 
_ decisions “ shall be arrived at by agreement between the two sides, shall be signed 
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by the leader of each, shall be reported to the Cabinet and shall thereupon become 
operative.” In this way public faith is pledged to the staff associations that_any 
agreements into which they enter through this standing joint machinery will 
forthwith be effective. Corresponding provision is made in the constitutions of 
the Departmental Councils. 


This seems preferable to the arrangement in other services where admittedly 
it is the convention for the Minister nearly always to accept the advice of a joint 
body, but where, nevertheless, there is just that chance, which is eliminated in 
England, of laborious joint discussions emerging in an agreement which turns 
out to be abortive after all. It should be added that the English system would 
not be practicable if there were voting on the joint Councils, as there is in other 
countries though in some instances with the safeguard, for the Administration, 
of the casting vote of the officially appointed chairman who presides over two 
equal sides. 

It is in the sphere opened up by my third question—the sphere of day-to- 
day administration in matters not of self-interest to the staff—that the difference 
between advisory or consultative functions and the power of joint decision takes 
on a special importance for the Administration. In Belgium and France joint 
management is the declared aim of the staff organisations. They seek the same 
participation in executive decisions as is accorded: to joint working committees in 
private industry (and in France, incidentally, in the workshops of the Ministry 
of War). They also aim at the widest possible range of subjects on which they 
may reach conclusions jointly with the Administration. 


In both these countries, and elsewhere, the range open for discussion on a 
consultative or advisory basis is already considerable. The Labour-management 
advisory committee of the Civil Service Commission in the United States, for 
example, can initiate discussion and recommend policies on all aspects of the 
effective utilisation of personnel. In one of the largest agencies of Government 
in the same country there are systematic joint conferences for co-operation in 
the elimination of waste; conservation of materials, supplies and energy; improve- 
ment of workmanship and services; education and ‘training; correction of con- 
ditions making for grievances and misunderstandings; encouragement of courtesy; 
safeguarding health; prevention of hazards; betterment of conditions and 
strengthening of morale. 


In the Swiss Federal service arrangements exist, though not of a joint 
character, enabling staff representatives to assist in the simplification and improve- 
ment of the administrative service and in matters affecting the welfare and educa- 
tion of the staff and examinations. 


Examinations are also within the scope of the arrangements for collaboration 
between the staff and the Administration in France, and these include in addition 
the training of officials, the organisation of the services and improvements in 
their methods of working. 


In England ‘the Whitley Council system permits of the joint discussion of 
such matters as recruitment, the education and training of officials for higher 
work, the economical use of man-power, the issue of working instructions, accom- 
modation, the lay-out of offices, the improvement of the organisation and equip- 
ment of offices and the efficiency of the service generally. Here, as in respect 
of conditions of service, agreements can be reached to become operative forth- 
with. One organisation in England—the Union of Post Office Workers—has 
actual joint control of the Post Office as one of its declared aims, but there is 
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no sign, even under a Labour Government, of any willingness on the part of the 
Admunistration to consider such a policy. 


In Belgium the arrangements in contemplation seem explicitly to exclude 
consideration of questions of policy and to limit the participation of associations 
to matters relating to the execution of policy. They provide, however, for the 
decisions of the jount bodies to be reached by majority vote, which is an unusual 
feature even for purely advisory bodies. 


In Belgium, as in England—and it may have been so elsewhere—the tendency 
for a long time was for the staff associations to concentrate almost exclusively 
on the purpose for which they had been created, namely, to protect and advance 
the interests of their members as employees of the State. This was understand- 
able. There was much to do in this field, especially during the years of depres- 
sion, and staff representatives would naturally hesitate to give to purely adminis- 
trative questions, showing no tangible return to the stafi, any of the time and 
energy which they thought their constituents would expect to be devoted wholly 
to the pursuit of their material interests. This must have suited the Administra- 
tion also, feeling supremely confident, no doubt, of their ability to deal with all 
problems of administration without any need to resort for assistance to repre- 
sentatives of the subordinate staff. But a change has come over the scene. In 
England, the circumstances of the war forced the two sides into a much closer 
collaboration, which soon became a very willing one, on problems of management 
to which the staff had something to contribute. This collaboration has been fully 
maintained under post-war conditions, and there is no likelihood of a recession. 
The staff generally are well content that their representatives should make a good- 
will contribution to the efficiency and smooth working of the service, while the 
Administration realise that it is well worth their while to accept, and indeed to 
seek, the benefit of the detailed knowledge and suggestions of those who are 
doing the day-to-day work of the service. The fact that so many of the staff 
representatives are no longer civil servants themselves does not in the least impair 
the usefulness of joint discussions, for these representatives, having graduated 
from the ranks of the associations and having committed their careers to them, 
have no less pride and interest in the service than those who employ them and 
are in some respects more knowledgeable about it than their members because 
they are in a position to survey it more widely. Some of them, I may add, 
would hesitate to participate in a thorough-going system of joint control, such 
as is advocated by the Union of Post Office Workers, for they realise that under 
such a system the staff representatives would either have to take quick decisions 
on their own responsibility in order to meet administrative requirements (in which 
case they would not be truly representatives) or, in order to act as true repre- 
sentatives, they would have to refer back for instructions and so slow up an 
administrative machine already slow enough. 


In England—to come to my fourth and last question—there have been a few 
matters of high policy on which, by reason of their specialised character, the staff 
concerned have felt competent to formulate views for submission to the Adminis- 
tration, and these views have not been without their influence on the official 
decisions eventually taken. But so far there has not appeared to be much scope 
in my country for staff intervention in policy questions. 


The Belgian associations evidently see greater possibilities, for they aim at 
participation in the reform of the services, their reorganisation or centralisation 
and the determination of the duties to be performed by the respective services. 
In France, too, it is the ambition of the associations to take part in the reform 
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of public administration, of teaching, and of the magistrature, and they already 
enjoy representation on official committees concerned with the reform of official 
publications and the cost of and production figures for the public services. 


From this all too hurried review of the position as it is in the various 
countries reported on, and as the associations there would like it to be, I reach 
these conclusions : — 


1. The day of casual contacts between representatives of the staff and 
of the Administration is past. Public services are now so large and so 
diversified, their staff problems so complex, their staffs so well organised and 
so conscious of their right to be heard and the tempo of staff administration 
so rapid, that only by the maintenance of standing machinery, providing 
for the most intimate and expeditious consultation between the management 
and the staff, can their points ef view be harmonised from day to day and 
the staff be given the desir’. feeling that they are being governed as far 
as possible with their own consent. 


2. The nature of this machinery and its written constitution should be 
such as to make it possible for definitive business to be done between the 
two sides on all matters, including pay, affecting the conditions of service 
of the staff. 


3. The machinery should be founded on the existence of free, un- 
fettered staff associations, welcomed and facilitated by the Administration. 


4. It should be available also for the free expression of staff opinion 
on all matters of day-to-day administration, beyond those affecting con- 
ditions of service, on which the staff have something helpful to contribute 
from their experience and knowledge. 

5. The Administration should have the freest recourse to this machinery 
for the purpose of sounding staff opinion on all such matters. 


6. On these matters also it should be made possible to reach firm and 
operative conclusions, provided that care has been taken, in the process of 
reaching them, to safeguard the principle of Ministerial responsibility. 

7. In the sphere of higher policy there may be some scope for joint 
discussion through the same machinery, although probably on a consultative 
basis only. 


In conclusion I would observe that if the principle of collaboration for greater 
efficiency is sound in industrial concerns, it is no less so in administrative estab- 
lishments. Few experts know the whole of their subject, and administration is 
not yet so exact a science nor its practitioners so skilled that they can afford to 
despise any aid that may be forthcoming from those who stand on its fringes. 
Collaboration with these lowlier helpers is not a boon the administrator is asked 
to confer, but a gift he would be wise to accept. The man at the desk, like the 
man at the bench, sees things that escape the wider roving eye on Olympus; 
he has ideas about the way his job might be done more effectively if only things 
were better arranged “up at the top”; and although many of his notions may 
not—indeed will not—be of any value at all, it is worth while putting his and 
all the others that teem in the service through the sieve to see what nuggets of 
wisdom—or it may be just horse sense—are left. It is something, anyhow, to 
get the consensus of opinion about the way the establishment i is run, for it may 
point to a better way. 
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Let it be remembered that just as the higher administrator is the agency 
of the political power, so the staff is the agency of the higher administration, 
Between Ministers and administrators there must be complete comprehension, 
if not agreement, and between administrators and staff the same requirement of 
successful working exists. Right relations at the lower level are as important 
as at the higher, and not merely in matters of self-interest to the staff but also 
in those matters affecting the welfare, efficiency and good repute of the govern- 
mental machine in which the staff and the administrator are working partners. 
Give the staff, by participation in the day-to-day business of administration, the 
consciousness of this partnership, and they will develop an ever-livelier sense 
that administration is not in the keeping of their superiors alone but in their 
own as well. Officials, even the lowliest, are all prone to associate themselves 
with Government—to think of themselves as Government—when there is power 
to be exercised. This is the great charge against bureaucracy. Apply, then, a 
corrective by encouraging the staff, through a system of joint consultation on 
management problems, to associate themselves with Government when the exer- 
cise of responsibility and not of power is in question. 


And finally, let every administrator remember that the joint discussion of 
conditions of service and the joint discussion of other aspects of administration 
are complementary one to the other, and that it is in his interest and the interest 
of the Government he serves to facilitate both to the maximum degree possible. 
For in seeking the contentment of his staff he will be stimulating efficiency, and 
in stimulating efficiency he will be promoting contentment. 


Cad Control of Local Authorities 


Every day hundreds of letters pass between Whitehall and the various local 
authorities; every day numerous delegations of councillors and local officials travel 
to Whitehall; and every day files are passing up and down inside the Ministries 
of Health, Education, Town and Country Planning and the Home Office each 
containing the facts about what some local council wishes to do. All this is part 
of the administrative process known as central control of local government. 
The process is so importapt and, strangely enough, so little known that we make 
no apology for publishing the bare facts of what was involved in two recent 
typical cases. They refer to a local authority with above average reputation 
for efficiency. 


ERECTION OF HuTTED Day NURSERY 


1946 

12th January.—Letter from Town Clerk to Senior Regional Officer, Ministry of 
Health, requesting, as a matter of urgency, that approval be given to a 
scheme for the provision of bungalow-type nursery of temporary con- 
struction. 

31st January—Further letter to Ministry requesting reply to letter of 12th 
January. 

8th February.—Letter from Senior Regional Officer, Ministry of Health, request- 
ing submission of formal proposal for erection of hut for purposes of day 
nursery. 

February-March.—Correspondence between Town Clerk, the Architect and 
Medical Officer of Health. 
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CENTRAL CONTROL OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


9th March.—Letter from Town Clerk to Senior Regional Officer, Ministry of 
ge enclosing plan of proposed new nursery and seeking approval to 
the scheme. 


3rd April—Letter from the Town Clerk to Senior Regional Officer, Ministry of 
Health, pointing out urgency of scheme and requesting approval thereto. 


lst May.—Semi-official reply to Town Clerk’s letter of 9th March and 3rd April 
suggesting, inter alia, that the scheme be discussed at Whitehall with 
representatives of the Council. 


16th May.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry of Health stating that the 
Health Committee had appointed their Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
to discuss the scheme with the Ministry. 


23rd May.—Letter from the Town Clerk to the Ministry suggesting 18th or 
20th June as the date for the proposed conference. 


28th May.—Letter from Ministry agreeing the 18th June, 1946, as the date 
for the proposed conference. 


28th May-18th June.—Correspondence between Town Clerk, the Architect and 
Medical Officer of Health as to the conference with the Ministry. 


18th June.—Conference with Ministry of Health. 


29th June.—Letter from the Ministry stating that, as a result of the conference 
it was agreed that the following points were established :— 


(a) That there is need for a nursery in the neighbourhood, and that all 
the indications point to this need continuing for some years. 

(b) That the house then being used as a day nursery should be returned 
to its owner as soon as is practicable. 

(c) That no alternative premises are available either for the nursery or 
for the owner of the premises. 


(d) That the problem can therefore only be solved by the erection of a 
hut on an adjacent site belonging to the Council. 


The Ministry also stated that W.B.A. priority would not be granted and 
asked for the submission of further details with particular reference 
to the appropriation of the site and the method in which the work was to 
be carried out. 


Ist July —Town Clerk’s acknowledgment. 


Ist to 29th July—Correspondence between the Town Clerk, the Architect and 
Medical Officer of Health. 


29th July.—Following letter received from Ministry :— 

“ With reference to the proposal of your Council to erect a hut to 
provide alternative premises for the above-named nursery, I am directed 
by the Minister of Health to say that the plan submitted has now been 
examined. The Minister is advised that while the plan is generally satis- 
factory, it is desired to invite your attention to the following observa- 
tions : — 

(1) It is considered there should be direct access between the babies’ cot 
room and the babies’ wash room. : 
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2) That it would be more convenient to place the babies’ (weaning) cot 
room next door to the babies’ (bottle fed) cot room, and place the 
tweenies’ playroom where the babies’ (weaning) cot room is shown 
on the plan. This arrangement would necessitate the provision of a 
corridor running from the main corridor to the tweenies’ playroom. 


(3) It is considered essential that a sanitary annexe with potting space 
and lavatory basins should be provided for the tweenies. This might 
be placed next door to the room marked “ tweenies’ cloaks ” in place 
of isolation room 2, and the linen room, the latter two rooms to be 
sited elsewhere. 


31st July.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry stating :— 


(a) That the Council as the Education Authority would take over the 
huts for use as a Nursery School, if future policy or circumstances 
indicate the desirability of such transfer. 


(b) That the Council would be willing to appropriate the site for the 
provision of nursery accommodation for children under five. 


In view of above assurances Ministry requested to approve scheme. 
31st July to 13th August.—Local correspondence as to invitation of tenders, etc. 
13th August.—Letter from Ministry giving approval in principle to the scheme. 


9th September.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry making certain enquiries 
in regard to the appropriation of the site. 


26th September.—Ministry’s reply. 


1st October.—Council approved of application being made for formal sanction 
to the appropriation of the site. 


29th October.—District Valuer’s Report. 
30th October.—Formal application to Ministry for appropriation. 
14th November.—Instrument of appropriation. 


5th December.—Health Committee provisionally accepted tender for the work. 


1947 


10th January.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry making application for loar 
sanction in respect of the scheme and authority for the work to proceed. 


22nd February.—Letter from Ministry making various suggestions in modifica- 
tion of scheme. 


17th March.—Order form for hutting components required forwarded to 
Ministry. 

31st March.—Priority Certificates A, B, C and D in respect of materials required 
forwarded to Ministry. 


3rd April—Health Committee decided, in view of urgency of the scheme, to 
authorise the commencement of the work notwithstanding the fact that 
loan sanction had not been received. 


11th April—Ministry’s acknowledgment to letter of 31st March, 
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29th April.—Ministry informed that work had commenced as a matter of urgency 
and requested to expedite issue of loan sanction. 


2nd May.—Ministry’s Consent to Loan. 


9th June.—Letter from Ministry requesting completion of schedule as to con- 
trolled materials required. 

25th June.—Schedule completed by Architect and returned to Ministry. 

16th July—Letter from Ministry requesting further particulars as to hot water, 
electricity, etc., services to be provided. 

16th July to 14th August.—Local correspondence. 


14th August.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry giving particulars requested 
in Ministry’s letter of 16th July. 


6th September.—Ministry requested to expedite issue of priority certificate. 


13th September.—In accordance with a request to the Architect from the 
Ministry, Town Clerk forwarded completed forms for steel and timber. 


16th September.—Letter from Ministry requesting further particulars as to hot 
water, electricity, etc. 


22nd September.—Town Clerk’s reply giving details. 


7th October.—Letter from Ministry approving acceptance of lowest tender for 
hot water, electricity, etc. 


10th October.—Letter from Ministry approving execution of the work and giving 
starting date as lst December 1947. 


13th October.—Letter from Ministry requesting resubmission of Priority Certifi- 
cates A, B, C and D in view of revised priority distribution scheme of 
25th August, 1947. 


15th October.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry protesting at starting date 
being fixed at 1st December, 1947, in view of difficulties which would 
arise as the work had already been commenced. 


25th October-23rd November.—Correspondence between Town Clerk and 
Architect. 


25th October.—Priorities issued by Ministry for the steel and 60 per cent. of the 
timber required. 

23rd November.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry forwarding completed 
priority forms requested in Ministry’s letter of 13th October. 

20th December.—Priorities required for materials to complete scheme still not 
issued and the time is approaching when contractor will not be able to 
continue work until such priorities are issued. 


1948 
Ist January.—Letter from Town Clerk to Ministry asking if the issue of the 
necessary priorities could be expedited. 
7th January.—Ministry’s reply. 
12th January.—Memorandum from the Ministry of Health aveneit authorisa- 
tion for 3.00 tons of steel. 
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14th January—Form T.C. 3/8/CPL in respect of further 0.76 standards of 
softwood required forwarded to the Ministry. 


21st January—Telephone message received that building priorities have been 
issued by the Ministry direct to the contractor for the scheme. 


29th January.—Memorandum from Ministry enclosing licence to purchase the 
balance of 0.76 standards of softwood required for the scheme. 


The authorisation for steel required for heating and hot-water supply 
relates to the fourth quarter of 1948, and the local authority are endeavour- 
ing to obtain second-hand equipment so that the building can be com- 
pleted in the near future. It is hoped that the building will be in com- 
mission by about the beginning of June, 1948. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mrs. ——- ——-.—This woman (a serious T.B. case given only a short 
time to live) was chargeable by way of institutional assistance in the 
Hospital : — 
12th December, 1945.—Repatriated with her child to 

urgency. 
7th January, 1946.—Town Clerk’s letter to Ministry of Health informing them ff 
that the Committee had agreed to this repatriation and asking for approval 


to payment of amount involved (£3 16s. 5d.) under Section 228 (1) of 
the Local Government Act, 1933. 


(This letter was delayed in order that correct amount involved could 
be confirmed after consultation with Eire authorities.) 





, Eire, as a matter of 





9th January, 1946.—Ministry’s letter to Town Clerk giving necessary approval. 


Sir Gwilym Gibbon 


WE announce with regret the death of Sir Gwilym Gibbon, a Vice-President of 
the Institute and one of its foundation members. He was aged 73. He entered 
the Post Office in 1894, but in 1903 went to the Local Government Board and 
remained in its service and that of its successor, the Ministry of Health, until 1936, 
when he retired. He was then Director of the Local Government Division of 
the Ministry. 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Gibbon grows more like a Welsh Nonconformist parson every day,” Sir 
William Hart once said to me jokingly after a meeting of the Institute. One 
can see the point of the emark. His was an ardent spirit. To him the public 
service was something approaching a mission and a passion. Not simply that 
he was devoted to his official work. There are many civil servants and local 
government officers of whom it may be said that they live for their work and are 
completely absorbed in it. Too often this absorption narrows and dehumanises, 
but with Gibbon it never did. His official duties opened for him doors into wide 
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Sir GWILYM GIBBON 


regions of social and, in the broadest sense, political interest. He was always 
able to look at government from the point of view of the governed, and he was 
tireless in his efforts to induce his colleagues to make of the public service a 
service to the community visualised as consisting of real men and women, not 
of impersonal units and bloodless abstractions. 


Perhaps the glow that suffused his official work was partly a sublimation of 
the emotional instincts which otherwise had the insufficient outlet indicated by 
his solitary residence for many years at a Richmond hotel. Yet perhaps not; 
for he was the friendliest of companions, and his talk was a constant stimulus. 
Anyway, he put his heart lavishly into his work and into those extra-official 
activities of which the Institute of Public Administration was the chief. His 
service to the Institute, in inspiration, in guidance, and in his contribution to its 
thought and discussion, was unsurpassed at any time, and during the stress of the 
war was certainly unequalled. The harassed editors of the Journal turned to 
him again and again and were never disappointed. 


With all his ardour of spirit, he was no mere visionary and no sentimentalist. 
Quite the contrary. He detested flabbiness of ideas and flatulence in the expres- 
sion of them. He hated slogans and distrusted ideologies. He was insistent on 
the necessity for a rigorously scientific approach to the problems of public 
administration and, as will be well known to every member of the Institute, he 
devoted himself without stint to the development of its research activities. In 
this field his advice, his encouragement, and his fine judgment were invaluable. 
Here I came to know him intimately. I learnt how wide was his knowledge; how 
hospitable, how tolerant, how generous was his mind—for all his definiteness of 
view and emphasis of statement; and how genuinely unselfseeking he was in his 
service of his fellows. In a word, I learnt to understand how great a loss, alas, 
has been inflicted on us by his death. 


A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 


Notices have already appeared in the Press giving accounts of Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon’s career in the public service. It was a distinguished career, and his 
achievements—indirect as well as direct—were greater than is perhaps commonly 
recognised. 


But any account fails to do justice to a remarkable personality if it does not 
tell something of the man himself and his impact on those who worked with 
him. The word “impact” is used advisedly, for to the young civil servant in 
the Ministry of Health, unless of fairly tough fibre, working under Gibbon could, 
to begin with at any rate, be an alarming experience. One had to stand up to 
him, and that was what he wished. Formidable and at times truculent in manner, 
he could be—and frequently was—scarifying in his criticisms. The faulty draft 
or memorandum was ruthlessly dissected and the author was driven out of the 
room and told to do it again; for Gibbon believed that people should learn by 
repairing their own errors, not by having them redone by someone else. 


But the newcomer soon got to know—if he did not already know—that 


‘behind that alarming manner and rough tongue lay a kindly, generous and loyal 


nature. Before I went to work for him I had had special opportunity for learning 
that however he might chasten his staff to their faces, behind their backs he was 
their loyal and unfailing champion. If anything had gone wrong, it was his fault. 
If a piece of work was commended then the credit was due to his staff. 
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It was a stimulating experience to be one of his team. He was a profound 
believer in local government and gave much thought to all its problems, as indeed 
to all matters of public administration. But he did not take things for granted. 
There was always something to be done, either a new line to be worked out 
or some existing bit of machinery to be overhauled and improved. It-was largely 
due to his pressure, for example, that the practice was adopted in the Ministry 
of giving reasons for decisions on cases coming to the Ministry on appeal—a 
practice which was subsequently commended by the Donoughmore Committee. 


His conferences with his staff could at times provide not only sound instruc- 
tion but first-class entertainment. On one occasion the subject under discussion 
was the Ministry’s annual report. Gibbon had been thundering at us about our 
alleged habit of bringing up the same material year after year and had—quite 
rightly—been demanding that we should produce some fresh ideas. I recall with 
joy the resulting explosion when the late E. H. Rhodes came into the room at 
the end of the discussion and on being asked what contribution he was going to 
make replied jovially that he supposed it would be the same old tripe as before. 


One might not always agree with Gibbon, and controversy was frequently 
vigorous. But.often at the end of a discussion (during which he would sometimes 
lay down the law with a degree of assurance not altogether justified by the con- 
sideration he had given to the particular subject) one found with some surprise 
that one had been induced or more frequently bludgeoned—for he was better 
with the club than the rapier—into producing a sound and workable solution. 


“ Much has beer done but much remains to be done ” was a cliché which 
found its way into many of his own memoranda, and it is not an unfair summary 
of life in his Division of the Ministry. We worked hard, we learned a lot, and 
we found more work and learning waiting round the corner. 


Gibbon maintained his interest in affairs right to the end, and only a fort- 
night before he died I had a characteristic letter from him sending me kindly and 
generous good wishes and then running on to freely expressed but shrewd and 
constructive criticism of a branch of my official activities. 


There are many who will retain grateful memories of an original adminis- 
trator, a dynamic personality and a good friend. 


T. H. SHEEPSHANKS. 


I was fortunate enough to see Gibbon the day before he died. He was very 
much his usual self, even though he was in bed in a nursing home. He made 
vigorous comments on current events, he talked about one of the Town 
Planning Acts he had handied and the help which Sir Stafford Cripps had given 
in getting it through the House, he was gracefully stubborn at the attempts of 
his cheerful Irish nurse to get him to take his mid-morning drink, and he talked 
about research. 


Students of public administration owe a great deal to Gibbon. He was, 
for example, one of the earliest writers in this country on unemployment insur- 
ance: he obtained his London D.Sc. after several years’ research into the experi- 
ence of other countries in operating unemployment insurance in one form or 
another, and published the results in 1911. His memoranda and oral evidence 
to the Royal Commission on Local Government in 1923 are of inestimable value 
to students. Indeed, so popular was this volume of evidence that it has been out 
of print for many years. In 1937 he published “ Problems of Town and Country 
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Planning,” and in 1939, along with Mr. Bell, his study of the first fifty years of 
the London County Council. He had nearly thirty articles in the Journal, and 
his writings are to be found in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the 
journals on town and country planning, and in the proceedings of many learned 
societies. Now and again, he was just “ laying down the law,” but in most cases 
his writings r€presented a serious contribution to knowledge. In range, quantity 
and quality his output was much more than is achieved by most academics, and 
yet he had forty years of official life. 


His interest in research was thus not just of recent origin. Writing in the 
October, 1923, issue of the Journal, for example, he was urging the proposition 
that “for its sure application town planning requires a broad basis of social 
principles founded on comprehensive research.” In the same article occurs the 
sentence which epitomises his general attitude towards the purposes of research 
in the field of the social sciences. He wrote: “It is not in the mechanical ascer- 
tainment of facts but in their thoughtful application that there is the most serious 
lack, in the hard thinking out of the conclusions as to future development which 
are to be deduced from facts less than in neglect to know them... .” He was 
always emphasising the need for hard thought to be applied to hard facts, dis- 
liking on the one hand purely factual surveys and on the other what he some- 
times called “ academic” research. This was one of the reasons why he was so 
keen to make opportunity for people employed in the public service to undertake 
a piece of research, however small. He had a horror of the results achieved by 
persons without experience writing on problems of government. In a recent 
letter to me, having hammered home this point with his usual staccato manner, 
he must have thought he had gone a little too far in disparaging pure thought, 
for he added, “ don’t forget in this connection that I am that rare bird (up to 
my day, at any rate) a First Class London Honours Graduate in Philosophy! ” 


As Director of Research for the Institute he did a very good job in most 
difficult circumstances. He found the universities little interested and badly 
equipped for research into the field of government, whilst the growing load of 
work on officials during the thirties made it difficult to find practical adminis- 
trators with time to spare. Viewed in the context of its time the amount of 
work he managed to get published was quite remarkable. 


It was characteristic of the man that when early in 1947 he felt that life 
might soon pass away from him he should give a great deal of thought to how 
he might use his life savings to further research in perpetuity. Many letters 
have passed between us on this subject, mostly concerned with the kind of 
research he thought ought to be done and consideration of the best method of 
achieving his object. He was seeking a combination of the practical knowledge 
possessed by the practitioner in government and the independent and academic 
standards of a university institution. I hope that death came easier to him by the 
thought that so far as he could manage it he had passed on the means for a long 
succession of research workers to make their contribution to the subject which 
was the main work of his life. 


D. N. CHESTER. 


The following was found among Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s papers in his own 
handwriting. It is thought to be “ original.” Perhaps one of his former colleagues 
may be able to throw light on how it came into existence. Was it used to chastise 
the unenterprising A.P., we wonder? : 
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Short Form of Service for Government Offices 
Let us pray: 


Oh Lord, grant that this day we may come to no decisions, neither run into 
any kind of responsibility, but that all our doings may be ordered to establish 
new departments, for ever and ever, Amen. 


Hymn 
Oh Thou who seest all things below, 
Grant that Thy servants may go slow, 
That they may study to comply 
With regulations till they die. 


P~ - oH ~*~ . 1 —" oy 


Teach us, Oh Lord, to reverence 
Committees more than common sense, 
Impress our minds to make no plan, 
But pass the baby when we can. 


— 


And when the tempter seeks to give 
Us feelings of initiative, 

Or when, alone, we go too far, 
Chastise us with a circular. 


*Mid war and tumult, fire and storms, 
Strengthen us, we pray, with forms, 
Then will Thy servants ever be 

A flock of perfect sheep to Thee. 
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Reviews 


Local and Regional Government 
By G. D. H. Cote. (Cassell.) 15s. 


THE failure so far of the various local government associations—and of the 
Government—to concentrate on the fundamentals of a system of local democratic 
government and to face the issues of reform “ threatens to plunge Great Britain 
into an unduly bureaucratic method of planning and control,” and Professor 
Cole’s study is most timely. 


The problem so far as the structure of local government is concerned (and 
it seems at least to be common ground that reform is urgent) is to devise a frame- 
work which reconciles the need in a number of directions for large-scale planning 
with the preservation of local public interest. The great danger is that, although 
officially the importance of the local democratic instrument of government is 
acknowledged, we are apparently unable to resist the insidious arguments of the 
technicians who see the problem only in terms of the technical organisation of 
an isolated service, or of the administrator who sees it as merely a study of 
administrative method or, worst of all, of the bureaucrat to whom local govern- 
ment is an agency for the local application of central policy. 


The theme of Professor Cole’s solution is the provision on the one hand of 
larger local government units for the sake of unified planning and, on the other, 
of smaller, more intimate, community units for those services which, if they 
cannot be independently planned, can be administered—if need be on an agency 
basis—by the real communities both within the great conurbations, the large 
towns and in the countryside generally. “Indeed, we can afford to make our 
units of Local Government bigger only to the extent to which we make them 
smaller too.” , 


Local interest, a fundamental of a successful system of local democratic 
government, can only be preserved if the local government structure is such as 
to embrace in effective units the local communities. The argument has been 
advanced that the general expansion of modern life with its ease of communica- 
tions and extension of interests has broken down the old and narrower loyalties, 
and that the enlargement of outlook might well now be reflected in the structure 
of local government. Professor Cole strenuously denies this and, indeed, claims 
as the primary units of local government not merely the village and the small 
country town, but the neighbourhood groups inside the larger towns, where the 
community “rotates in the orbit of a larger community,” but where at present 
their own communal life is neglected as a matter of local government. Professor 
Cole does not advocate the break-up of large-scale administration in a service 
which demands unified and uniform management, and he is alive to the danger 
of an elaboration of the small units without an enlargement of their self-governing 
responsibilities. He advocates, therefore, that this process of reconstituting the 
small communities must be accompanied by the development of additional services 
“suitable for small-scale management and of such a nature as to arouse the keen, 
local interest” of the community: these local communal services and the part 
— the community unit might play in the administration of other services he 
elaborates. : 
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The urban community unit would have a “ representative council” to work 
* witnin and under the supervision” oi the council of the borough or city and, 
presumably, this representative council would be directly elected. ‘Lhe rural 
community unit would consist of the rural district authority or the parish council 
according to local option, but so that the present three-tier system of government 
within tne administrative county is abolished. 


As to the regional units of local government, these regions are to be a matter 
for detailed scientific survey, remembering that it is important that, as in the 
case of the community units, so also with the regional associations, community 
of interest is of importance and, remembering also that the primary object of 
regionalism is the “ planning and co-ordination of local efforts rather than the 
supersession of the smaller local authorities as executive bodies over any large 
field of administration.” 


In brief, Professor Cole would grant regional status to the greater conurba- 
tions and suggests the division of the remainder of the country into some fourteen 
regions composed of intermediate units consisting in the predominantly rural 
areas of a grouping of the community units around the natural centres of local 
community interest and, in the urbanised areas outside the great conurbations, 
of the existing-towns in association with the surrounding country districts. The 
author is aware that the suggested association of town and country as an inter- 
mediate unit may be questioned in the predominantly urban areas and, indeed, 
acknowledges their potentially antagonistic interests and concerns “in certain 
respects,” but finds a safeguard in the extended functions he would confer on 
the local communities which compose the intermediate unit. 


Finally, indirectly elected joint regional planning authorities would link the 
greater conurbations and regional authorities ‘“‘ over a wide enough area to make 
possible a concerted policy of economic as well as social and constructional plan 
ning,” with executive authority except within the greater conurbations (on account 
of the diversity of the internal problems of the latter). 


The place of the county council in this scheme of reform is not altogether 
too clear. Professor Cole clearly contemplates large areas (e.g., Norfolk) where 
the intermediate district authorities would remain “ too small to serve as planning 
areas for any sort of regional planning ” and where, therefore, the district authority 
would be responsible for executing the regional projects “ with the help and, 
where necessary, the supervision ” of the county council. 


Thus, in the more rural areas, the individual’s interest in local government 
and his control over the instrument of government are, presumably, to be pre- 
served and fostered by—(a) a local community unit, (b) an intermediate or 
district authority, (c) the county council, and (d) the regional authority—all to 
be directly elected (?) under a scheme which, whilst facilitating large-scale plan- 
ning and community interest, might be feared so to diffuse control and confuse 
the electorate that interest in other than the local community unit might be lack- 
ing, the very nearness of the local community unit serving to exaggerate the 
remoteness of the others. 


There is also surely a need for encouraging a sense of the unity of local 
government. One may be pardoned for expressing a doubt whether Professor 
Cole’s scheme will assist in this direction. Indirect election may be the pet of 
the bureaucrat, but one wonders whether greater use may not need to be made 
of it if it be true that a multiplicity of franchises diminishes rather than increases 
electoral control. 
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This is a stimulating book which all concerned with the future of local 
government will welcome for the thoroughness of its examination of the issues 
and its courageous attempt to find a solution. 

CHARLES BARRATT. 


The Experience of a University Teacher in the Civil Service 


By Sir OLIVER SHEWELL FRANKS, K.C.B., C.B.E., Provost of the Queen’s College, 
Oxford. (Sidney Ball Lecture, 9th May, 1947. Oxford University Press.) 
Pp. 17. 2s. 6d. 


In 1939 Sir Oliver Franks walked into a Whitehall Department for the first time, 
as he says, as a temporary Principal; in 1946 he left the Civil Service, having 
served with distinction as Secretary of the Ministry of Supply. That one sentence 
announces that his experience as a temporary civil servant was not typical. Both 
civil servants and university teachers, however, will read this short account of it 
with interest and respect. 


Sir Oliver emphasises the strenuousness of a war-time senior civil servant’s 
day—meetings all morning and afternoon, files in the evening at home. This, 
he rightly says, was all very well in war-time but will not do in peace: the civil 
servant needs leisure for interests and friends outside his work to keep him 
balanced and human. How leisure is to be secured, in a Service under constant 
pressure to reduce its numbers and well set in its war-time habits of overwork, 
this lecture does not suggest; but one wonders how many senior civil servants, 
working as hard as Sir Oliver describes, find time even to be aware of the 
problem. 


The passage which a newspaper reviewer would probably headline is Sir 
Oliver’s contention that the Civil Service delegates more responsibility to junior 
staff than most business firms do. Some junior civil servants will probably read 
this with surprise. While, as Sir Oliver says, the Service has few rules which 
formally restrict the authority of the junior grades, it has correspondingly few 
which formally prescribe it: consequently, individual personalities and varying 
departmental traditions can play a considerable part in determining where 
responsibility shall be shouldered. The war-time practice of the Ministry of 
Supply, as described by Sir Oliver, is a useful reminder that it is quite possible 
to run a Government Department by leaving people alone to get on with the job, 
presupposing that they are ie to do it and will know when it is necessary 
to refer higher. 


Whatever the Civil Service does in this line, of course, is bound to be wrong 
from the public relations point of view. If responsibility is not delegated, people 
complain of over-centralisation; if it is, they complain that important decisions 
are taken by chits of girls. Sir Oliver says some sensible things about public 
relations, i.e., the need for explaining to the public the background of Civil 
Service decisions and plans. Perhaps his most interesting remark for the student 
of public relations, however, is that having served only in the Ministry of Supply 
he feels reasonably competent to imagine life in other departments, having served 
only in the administrative class he can assess the experience of other classes, but 
having served only in a headquarters’ office he feels unable to describe the work 


at the out-stations and local offices with which the public comes in contact. The 


implications of this deserve thought. 
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Regrettably, the lecture makes no reference to what many will think the 
most interesting aspect of Sir Oliver’s Civil Service experience—his decision to 
leave it and return to university life, although he could certainly have stayed on 
permanently in the top rank if he had wished. 


D. JOHNSTONE. 


Thoughts on the Constitution 


By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery. (Oxford University Press: London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) Second impression, 1948. Pp. xi+166. 8s. 6d. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Amery’s book, first published in 1947, is already 
in a second impression. It is a most lucid and penetrating analysis of the work- 
ing of modern British government. No words are wasted, yet there is no sugges- 
tion of summary treatment or of inadequate argument. Though the most 
interesting chapters are probably the first three, in which government in the 
United Kingdom is discussed, the scope of the book is widened in a final chapter 
to a discussion of the evolution of the British Commonwealth. This final chapter 
is no mere appendage; it is linked in argument with those that went before it, 
although on the whole it seems to cover more familiar, if not hackneyed ground. 


Mr. Amery’s analysis of the Constitution might be described as Tory, yet it 
is interesting to see how closely his ideas accord with the very latest practice 
in this country. He stresses the independence of the Government, as the direct- 
ing and energising element in the Constitution, and argues against the view that 
the Constitution is “a system based on the delegation of authority by the elec- 
torate to a Parliament which, in its turn, delegated the day-to-day exercise of that 
power to a Cabinet which was, in substance, only a committee—to use Bagehot’s 
phrase—of the parliamentary majority” (p. 13). Yet, as he points out, with all 
the extensions of the franchise in England, there has come not a strengthening 
of the House of Commons but a strengthening of the Cabinet and the Govern- 
ment. This instrument is well-suited to the needs of the Labour Party; if they 
had not found it ready made they would have had to try—and with no certainty 
of success—to create it. It is interesting to notice that this conception of the 
relation between Government and Parliament is not common to all the nations 
of the British Commonwealth; it stresses the fact that central government even 
within the Commonwealth does not follow a uniform pattern. In most of the 
Dominions, it is believed—for varying reasons—that the notion of “ Govern- 
ment based, in principle, at least, on delegation from below can, no doubt, be 
made to work.” (P. 19.) 


Perhaps the greatest interest in Mr. Amery’s book will be aroused by his 
suggested reforms in the Constitution. He favours the small Policy Cabinet 
which would be free of ordinary departmental duties but which would bring into 
its discussions either at Cabinet level or in certain proposed standing Policy 
Committees, all departmental Ministers involved in a question. There is much 
resemblance in these proposals (pp. 90-94) to those advocated by Sir John 
Anderson in his Romanes Lecture on “ The Machinery of Government,” reprinted 
in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. When two such experienced Ministers advocate a 
scheme which to the outsider seems full of difficulties, one cannot but feel 
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impressed. Less impressive seems Mr. Amery’s advocacy of the Economic Sub- 
Parliament or House of Industry (pp. 66-69). Until some thorough consideration 
is given to the relations of such a body as this to the House of Commons and 
the Cabinet, it is impossible to take seriously the proposals that are advanced. 
In the meanwhile the use of advisory councils of the various Ministries appears 
to produce better results than are likely from any scheme so far suggested. One 
must express a similar scepticism concerning the practicability of Mr. Amery’s 
suggested standing committees of the House of Commons or of both Houses, 
“presided over by the Ministers concerned,” of members interested in the work 
of individual departments. (P. 53.) Can such things be? 


It goes without saying that when a man of such long and varied administra- 
tive experience as Mr. Amery writes a book in whith startling suggestions like 
these are made, it can be no duli and orthodox exposition of an old theme. 
Everyone interested in government will find the book full of interest, of wisdom 
and of imagination. 

K. C. WHEARE. 


The President and His Staff Services 


By Fritz MorsTEIN Marx. (Published by the Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, U.S.A.) Price $1. 


THIS monograph is a reprint of a paper prepared for the U.S. delegation to the 
Congress of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, held at Berne 
in July of last year. It is a succinct, reasonably comprehensive, and, for the most 
part, readable account of the powers and duties of the President of the United 
States and the organisation which he has at his disposal to assist him in carrying 
them out. Since it was prepared for foreign readers it has the very great advan- 
tage that it assumes no knowledge of U.S. constitutional, political and administra- 
tive practice, but explains not only the functions of the President and his staff 
but also the context into which they fit. 


The main points which emerge are that the office of President combines 
both that of the head of the State and that of Prime Minister or head of the 
Government; that in practice as well as constitutional theory the executive power 
is concentrated in the President, the heads of the various departments being not 
so much separate Ministers as the President’s advisers and executants; that the 
immense responsibility for co-ordination which thus falls on the President has 
only comparatively recently been recognised as giving rise to problems of organisa- 
tion; and that the final solution of these has not yet been found, although the 
establishment of the Executive Office of the President in 1939 went a good way 
towards it. There is a useful summary of the broad organisation of the Executive 
Office, which at the beginning had six divisions as follows: (i) the White House 
Office, (ii) the Bureau of the Budget, (iii) the National Resources Planning Board, 
(iv) the Liaison Office for Personnel Management, (v) the Office of Government 
Reports, and (vi) “in the event of a national emergency or threat of a national 
emergency, such office for emergency management as the President shall deter- 
mine.” 


It is of course inevitable that the English reader should attempt to compare 
these arrangements with the arrangements for handling comparable problems in 
this country. It is here that the constitutional background supplied by this 
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monograph is most useful, since it leaves no excuse for supposing that the duties 
of the President are at all comparable with those of the Prime Minister, who is 
not only not head of the State, but is also not solely responsible for the co- 
ordination of Government policy and is primus inter pares among his Ministers, 
who alone have statutory responsibility to Parliament for the various fields in 
which the Government operates. Looked at from this point of view, it is less 
surprising that the various organisations in this country which correspond 
roughly to the divisions of the Executive Office of the President listed above, are 
not all part of the Prime Minister’s office, but serve a number of other Ministers, 
and to some extent the Cabinet as a whole. Indeed the absence of a Cabinet, in 
our sense, from the American system is the crucial difference from which all the 
rest follows. This does not mean, of course, that we can learn no lessons at all 
from the American arrangements, but only that they must be applied with 
particular care. 


Some of the sections in the monograph are puzzling at first sight until one 
remembers that it was written in answer to a questionnaire which had perforce 
to be applicable to a large number of different countries, and. that some of the 
questions do not apply very directly to the United States. The student who 
wishes to get a.clear picture of the existing arrangements can therefore concen- 
trate on Sections I-III and VIII of the monograph and leave over the rest. 


W. ARMSTRONG. 


How Scotland is Governed 
By C. pE B. Murray. (Art and Educational Publishers, Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 


Tus book covers the same general ground as a volume published in 1938, but 
with more attention to certain aspects of central and local government, and less 
to others; and with many variations in treatment. 


Mr. Murray approaches his subject with a pronounced dislike for bureau- 
cracy and centralisation. He laments the removal of duties from small units of 
local government as tending to deprive the man in the street of the training and 
experience in public life and public service, which he got through membership 
of small local bodies. The argument is a reasonable one, but is sometimes mixed 
up rather illogically with others. It appears to be suggested, for example, that 
bureaucracy is responsible for this development; that the county councils are 
less democratic bodies, though they are popularly elected like any other organ 
of local government. One suspects that Mr. Murray has a semi-Russian view 
of democracy as determined not by the method of election but by the kind of 
people who are liable to be elected. There is an interesting suggestion that local 
administration units should be entirely recast. 


But when it comes to the central government, the author would have not 
less centralisation, but more. Broadly speaking, his view is that the separation 
of the Secretary of State’s Departments (Agriculture, Education, Health and 
Home) from their English counterparts is a mistake. This, of course, however 
alien to Scottish sentiment, is a tenable hypothesis from the point of view of 
administrative simplicity and economy, but it is supported by some rather curious 
arguments, as, for instance, that “no one man can exercise real control over an 
entire Civil Service and the business of five million people ”»—a statement which 
overlooks the facts that many Ministers in London have much larger staffs, and 
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that in any case the Secretary of State does not control all aspects of administra- 
tion in Scotland; and the argument that the present set-up, involving Government 
partly from London and partly from Edinburgh, leads to a bureaucracy insuiffi- 
ciently under Parliament’s control. 


Mr. Murray gives an interesting and accurate history of the Edinburgh 
Departments as evolved from administrative Boards, but makes little reference 
to the Reorganisation of Offices Act of 1939, which abolished the Departments 
as statutory entities and vested all their powers in the Minister. In his earlier 
book, forecasting this change, he spoke of it as a technicality; but it had in fact 
considerable constitutional and practical importance, though it did not, as is 
perhaps implied in one passage, alter the character of the staffs. 


The author has no sympathy with the tendency to have separate Scottish 
Bills for impiementing common policies, in this respect differing from the general 
view of the legal profession, which finds it irritating to have to deal with Acts 
containing long sections of “ application to Scotland.” 


Mr. Murray has many interesting things to say, and suggestions to make, 
regarding the Law Courts, the police, education and other local services. He is 
not afraid to defend English law and methods in many instances. 


1H 


Field Administration of War-time Rationing 


By EMMETTE S. REDFORD. (Published by the Office of Temporary Controls 
(Office of Price Administration), U.S.A. General Publications.) . 


Tue backgrounds to the problems of rationing in the U.S.A. and G.B. are so 
vastly different that any comparison must be avoided, at any rate by the reviewer 
of “ Field Administration in the U.S.A.,” who has himself taken a minor part 
in the administration of the British system. It is however legitimate to point 
out that the preparatory work for the British system was undertaken in the near- 
war years by the Food Defence Plans Department, whereas the American system 
was almost created overnight and relied far more upon the voluntary co-operation 
of some 5,600 local Boards. Whereas, in this country, a field organisation existed 
in embryo at the outbreak of war, in the U.S.A. “ there was no field organisation 
to carry out a rationing program.” (P. 10.) 


It is of interest to the British reader—and a pointer to the different conditions 
in the two countries—that in the U.S.A. the immediate emphasis at the outbreak 
of war was on the rationing of tyres, petrol and cars (p. 10), and that sugar was — 
the food item (p. 15) which first came under control and continued to be rationed 
after the other food controls had been removed. 


From the administrative viewpoint, emphasis was rightly placed on what is 
called “eligibility for rations,” ensuring that the rations were honoured and 
ensuring a proper liaison with the local field organisation, and ensuring that the 
latter both understood and carried out headquarters’ instructions with that proper 
discretion which was based on local knowledge. The rationing of tyres, petrol 
and cars (even in the U.S.A.), however, called for rationing by need (in which 
local knowledge was all important), and it was not until sugar was rationed that 
a rationing programme directly affected every person’ in the country and involved 
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the registration of over one million retailers and wholesalers, etc., and the distri- 
bution of approximately 125 million ration books within the startlingly short period 
of four days (4th to 7th May, 1942). 


With so much volunteer service on the local board administration, a major 
fact was to ensure strict adherence to the regulations, if discrimination between 
individuals was to be avoided. The local Boards had to be resourceful in coping 
with day-to-day problems, and “ quite naturally found it difficult to distinguish 
between this type of initiative and a latitude of responsibility for improving or 
adapting regulations to meet local situations.” They felt entitled to some dis- 
cretion to meet local or hardship situations, and the situation was aggravated by 
the “natural” antagonism towards “ Federal Bureaucracy.” One of the conse- 
quences was the persistent over-issue of rations. This emphasised both that 
local discretion must be clearly defined (if any general, over-all programme was 
to be maintained), and the vulnerability of the voluntary system. But all the 
same, it must be admitted that, despite the defects of dependence upon 
volunteers, without them there could not have been a rationing system at all in 
the time available. 


Having begun by pointing out the dangers of any comparison with our own 
system, the author nevertheless offers the comment that in the field of adminis- 
tration the problems (though on a geographically vaster scale than our own) were 
nevertheless substantially the same: the need to ensure that what was promised 
was honoured; the need for instructions that were clear and yet not erudite; the 
need for publicity to explain not only how things were to be done, but why— 
and, always lurking in the background, the problem of enforcement where no 
other method would achieve the objective which was essential in the interest of 
the whole democratic community. 


“ Field Administration ” is an objective and thorough work which is all the 
better for being written by one who himself took part in “ running the machine ” 
in a regional office. This is a valuable study for anyone who is interested in 
Government administration or wishes to understand the power and defects of 
the volunteer principle in the working of a democratic constitution. 


M. CoMPTON. 


The Population of Britain. 
By Eva M. Huspack. (Pelican Book. Double volume.) 2s. 6d. 


THE importance of this book may be said to be twofold. First its timely appear- 
ance when public interest is stirred awaiting the publication of the report of the 
Royal Commission on population. Secondly its value to the student of popula- 
tion trends because of the breadth of its survey of fundamental issues and its 
collection of facts and opinions, comprehensive and concisc. so concise, indeed, 
that many vital matters must be dealt with in the space of a brief page or so. 


It is true that, as noted by Mrs. Hubback in a footnote on page 19, statisticians 
now suggest that the methods of constructing net reproduction rates require 
revision. Be that as it may, the figures here used are those now available, and 
it is Mrs. Hubback’s assumption that revised figures are likely to indicate merely 
a slower rate of decline. She, however, and surely rightly, regards the process 
of decline with all its social implications as nearer the heart of the matter. There 
seems no doubt that, from this standpoint, the book provides a mass of admirable 
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material for all those interested in the findings of the Royal Commission and 
anxious to be prepared fully to consider its report which should be published 
at an early date. To this end trends and policies of some countries other than 
Britain faced with like problems are stated. It is heartening to realise that 
Sweden, with needs which correspond with those of this country, and, in general, 
likely to adopt a similar manner of approach, after public interest had been 
aroused through the writings of Professor and Frau Myrdal, set up a Royal 
Commission, received its report and translated many of its series of recom- 
mendations into law, and appointed a second commission to investigate further 
problems of population. This sequence instances the power of public opinion 
stimulated by informed writing. It is into such a sequence that this book may 
easily fall, forming a link in another such train of events, its contribution being, 
in the main, the clear marshalling of relevant facts. At 2s. 6d. it is within the 
reach of most. Some of her readers, particularly some women, will dissent 
vigorously from certain of Mrs. Hubback’s deductions, notably in the field of the 
married woman’s right and desire to work outside her home. None, however, 
can deny the value of the work she has done. That is to produce a compact, 
readable book, warmly written, full of information—at exactly the proper time. 
There is need for more books on these topics, and Mrs. Hubback’s contribution 
is an important one. 


Mavup GATES. 


Salaries and Superannuation Records of Local Authorities 


By G. R. Crark, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., D.P.A., J. WHITTLE, B.Com., A.C.A., 
F.I.M.T.A., and W. H. WorMALD, F.S.A.A. (County Accountants’ Society, 
County Hall, Chichester.) 21s. 


THIS is undoubtedly a most useful contribution on the best methods of dealing 
with the many details which must be kept by local authorities in connection with 
their superannuation records and must have taken considerable time, trouble and 
research to compile. There is obviously much to be said for uniformity of 
records amongst local authorities having similar problems and operating for 
superannuation purposes under the same Act. 


The title implies that the forms suggested would be suitable for all local 
authorities, but one wonders whether in small authorities such a multiplicity of 
forms would be an economic proposition. One wonders also whether some of 
the forms suggested may also prove to be somewhat too comprehensive; the more 
spaces there are to be filled in the greater in practice will be the chances of 
omissions which cannot readily be observed upon inspection. 


Considerable pains have been tzken with the most important subject of 
transfer values, and the suggested forms appear to be of outstanding importance. 
The chapters on mechanical records will naturally appeal to the larger authorities, 
and the systems outlined are in the main those which have clearly proved their 
worth. 


In Chapter 1, “ Personal Records” (S. 3), seems over-elaborate, and in 
S. 4, Section 11, it is doubtful whether the employee would interpret “ Certified 
Correct ” as it is printed to apply to the whole of the form, although this is 
obviously intended. The advantage of this form over a formal letter to the 
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Officer is not appreciated. In S. 10, question 6 (vi), appears to be unnecessary 
and unenforceable. There is a small printing error on page 20, note 1—“ are 
fund” should read “ refund.” 


In form S.13 it would appear that the employee resigns first and hopes to 
be certified by the Medical Officer after resignation. It is interesting to speculate 
on the position if he is unable to give the necessary certificate. On form S. 16 
it would appear doubtful whether a magistrate could certify that “ superannuation 
allowance is payable” or “on whose life a superannuation allowance depends.” 
On page 80, in dealing with the advantages and disadvantages of paying salaries 
by “ receipt forms,” a little more information of the attitude of the Inland Revenue 
on “the possible saving of stamp duty” would have been helpful. 


Altogether a most useful book and one which is well worth studying by 
those on whose shoulders falls the burden of keeping the many necessary salary 
and superannuation records of local authorities. 


HAROLD GRAHAM. 


The Texas City Official: A Digest of Powers and Duties 


By L. F. ANDERSON and W. B. Wess. (Study No. 30 of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, University of Texas, Austin, Texas.) Pp. 84. Price $1.00. 


Tuts booklet is designed mainly for the use of officers in “ the general-law towns 
and villages of Texas,” 1.e., those under 5,000, to which, it appears, the State has 
applied a statutory code, governing their constitution and powers and the duties 
of their officers, while permitting incorporations above that level without legis- 
lative sanction, on what is described as a “home rule basis.” The general-law 
towns or villages may chose, on incorporation, either the Mayor-Council or 
Commission type of constitution, but may afterwards be granted the city-manager 
form of government. The contents of the book are logically arranged in separate 
chapters in which the main provisions of the code are brought together and cited; 
so that it will no doubt’ be a most useful handbook for the officers for whom it is 
primarily intended. It is of interest to the student of comparative local govern- 
ment as illustrating, on the one hand, the varied patterns of local government in 
the United States, and on the other, the very detailed code of administration which 
one State has prescribed for its smaller communities. 

J. H. Warren. 
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NE of the problems which has not yet been solved is how to secure adequate 
public discussion of the administrative aspect of particular services and yet 
keep such discussion out of the murky waters of political controversy. Pzople 
seem to fall too easily into one of two extreme positions. On the one hand there 
are those politicians who think that no incident, however insignificant, is to be 
neglected if it can be used to bring discredit on the Government. A single silly 
mistake by some clerk or typist, perhaps working under great pressure, some 
gauchness on the part of some administrator, and immediately the whole of the 
machinery of Government is said to be grossly inefficient, the Government should 
resign, and so on. This is a familiar type of argument. On the other hand 
there are those politicians who regard any public discussion of government 
machinery as being incompatible with party loyalty or as casting doubt on the 
general aims of the party in power. Thus few can feel completely happy 
about the administration of the National Coal Board—it would be a miracle 
if the Board were functioning perfectly in so short a time—yet disinterested and 
impartial public discussion of the issues involved is to some extent prevented 
by the natural unwillingness of the Government to supply material which may 
be used by the Opposition. Similarly, it is virtually impossible to enter into 
any real discussion of the administrative problems confronting the new health 
service, or social security, or economic planning without being immediately 
branded with some distinctive party label. 


Some would say that the problem is particularly acute at the moment because 
of the general sharpness of political antagonisms. But this is not by any means 
the whole answer. Were there a change of Government to-morrow it is almost 
certain that those at present most critical of any administrative inefficiencies 
would become strangely reticent, whilst many of those loyal tongue-tied supporters 
of the present Government would suddenly discover their critical faculties. In 
other words, at the moment every detail of public administration tends to be 
“in politics.” We are not so simple as to believe that administrative machinery 
can be kept altogether out of politics; policy and its execution are sometimes 
inextricably mixed, and anything which stirs up wide public interest necessarily 
interests the politician. It is a question of degree. There is a wide range of 
agreement at present on Britain’s foreign policy, and so many of the details 
of foreign policy can be discussed almost on a non-party basis. There is similarly 
a large measure of agreement, though perhaps less clearly recognised in the 
sphere of home affairs. Is it expecting too much that all political parties would 
develop the convention of considering the administrative aspect of policy as 
being normally not a matter for party manceuvres? This is by no means the 
same as refraining from criticism—that would not help the administrators at all. 
But the shift from a purely political attitude to a more impartial appraisal 
would make public discussion more balanced, more likely to be constructive 
and, in the end, more useful. Any development along these lines would be of 
great value, for we are among those who think that the administrative problems 
which face this country are equally as important as those big issues of general 
policy which because they are more apparent tend to secure greater attention. 





Administration and Politics 
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The Local Government Boundary 
Commission’s Report: A Comment 


By G. D. H. COLE 


HY is the reform of local government so appallingly difficult a problem, 

at all events in a practical sense? Partly because almost every type of 
administrator and official tends to fall in love with the type of authority to which 
he is best accustomed, and to urge that every other type of authority ought to be 
remodelled in its image, and his own be let alone. So ardent an affection seems 
to argue that the existing forms of local authority must possess large merits, 
despite the many grumbles directed at the entire structure; and so most of them 
do, looked at from a particular standpoint—so that even the most desirable 
structural changes can hardly be made without sweeping something good away. 
But the desire of each group of elected persons and officials to preserve their 
own type of authority—at any rate until they see a chance of climbing into a 
higher one—is not the whole explanation of the massive resistance to change 
which so deters the politicians from attempting it, on any comprehensive scale. 
A second factor is the exceedingly small number of persons, other than councillors 
and officials, who have any considered opinion at all on the question, or show any 
willingness to form an opinion based on any study of facts and needs. Local 
Government reformers have to face the unpleasant fact that, despite all the writing 
and talking of recent years, there is still no popular pressure behind the demand 
for reform; so that any Government which decides to set about it in earnest 
has to look forward to the prospect of making more enemies than friends. If 
its proposals favour any one existing type of authority rather than the rest, all 
the rest will be up in arms; if they favour some new type of authority in prefer- 
ence to all the existing claimants they will increase the ranks of their enemies 
without making many friends. 


LARGER OR SMALLER AUTHORITIES—OR BOTH? 

There is, indeed, a real dilemma. There are powerful reasons, especially 
but not exclusively from the standpoint of administrative efficiency, for making 
bigger authorities, at any rate over a large part of the country, both in order to 
constitute units of greater financial strength than some of the existing units and 
in order to prevent what are essentially united communities from being arbitrarily 
split up among a number of separate local authorities. There are, however, on 
the other side cogent arguments in favour of keeping the units of Local Govern- 
ment, wherever possible, small, in order to facilitate participation by busy people 
and poor people both as elected persons and as interested members of the local 
“ public.” Many of the existing authorities admittedly fall between two stools, 
and are neither large enough to administer or to finance adequately a full range 
of modern services nor coincident with any real areas of community sentiment 
nor, on the other hand, small enough to satisfy the claims of “ neighbourhood,” 
which, sponsored first by sociologists, have become the “fancy” of so many 
town planners and diffusionists to-day. 


Bigger and smaller! Can we make local government units both these 
things at once, so as to meet the claims of both the rival schools of thought? 
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And, what is most important, if we can make paper plans for achieving these 
contrasted objects, what amount of support can be expected either from those 
engaged in Local Government, or from the general public, or from the politicians, 
with whom the final word is bound to rest if reform is to be translated into fact? 
Take first the question of making larger units. Even moderate plans for the 
amalgamation of sparsely populated counties arouse anguished cries from county 
patriots, who cannot bear the notion of, say, Herefordshire losing its identity 
as an administrative unit. Elsewhere, proposals to enlarge the limits of towns to 
include their suburban built-up areas—still more, if the inclusion of a belt of 
environing open country be proposed—rouse fierce opposition, not only from 
suburbanites who fear higher rates and from suburban councillors who fear loss 
of office, but also from outraged county councillors and officials who face the 
danger of losing their most concentrated areas of rateable value, and of being left 
with a residue of territory even less capable of being well administered than their 
already inadequate areas.1 As for more ambitious projects, with any general 
system of regionalism as their aim, the opposition to them is fiercer still, and 
rallies both the enemies of centralisation, who fear (I believe, quite mistakenly— 
for the effect would be all the other way) that regional autonomy may 
in truth be a mask behind which lurks further bureaucratic encroachment from 
Whitehall, and also almost everyone who sees in the change a threat to his own 
local hopes or ambitions. Parties with local majorities, rival parties with hopes 
of displacing the parties in power, unite to resist any reform that will interfere 
with their local battles and transfer the scene of conflict to a wider and more 
doubtful terrain. City fears to be swamped by country, as weil as country by 
city; and each party reckons up the chances of improving or worsening its 
position with a strong tendency to count every uncertain factor as making against \ 
itself, and to prefer the status quo to anything except a clear prospect of aggran- 
disement. Meanwhile national political leaders, with their ears to the ground, 
are strongly predisposed to follow the line of safety, and let ill alone. 


THE MAIN Issues STATED 


This is the background against which the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, clearly and consciously going far beyond its mandate, has put forward 
its proposals for reform—proposals which have astonished many people by their 
boldness, but may yet be criticised in many quarters as falling a long way short 
of really comprehensive reconstruction. The first question raised by them is the 
perennially debated issue of the right relation between “town” and “ country ” 
government: the second is that of the merits of “one-tier” government as 
against a system of divided authority: the third is that of “conurban ” govern- 
ment in the great centres of population outside London: the fourth is that of 

ie place in the system of local self-government of the really small unit, exemplified 
im the parish council. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY GOVERNMENT 


Take first the problem of town and country. I have always regarded the 
Local Government Act of 1888 as a major calamity, because, in the form in 
which it emerged from parliamentary discussion, it involved the triumph of the 
county borough, and thus made it the natural ambition of every large and 
growing town to cut itself off from the country round it and set up on its 





1] fancy these fears will not be entirely removed by the reforms of grant-aid now 
being carried into eifect, though they will of course become less acute. 
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own as a completely independent authority, or rather as an authority subject 
only to Parliament, and possessing no organic relation to its neighbours. I am 
of course aware that there were historical reasons for this decision (though it 
should be borne in mind that the changes made in the Bill by Parliament con- 
verted what had been meant as an exception into something nearer a general 
rule for big towns). The municipal corporations were not severed by the Act 
from the rest of the geographical counties in which they lay. They were only 
allowed to retain an independence which they had won at various dates while 
the counties were still under the magistrates and had no elected administrative 
authorities of their own. Moreover, some of the existing corporations were 
made subject, in a number of respects, to the new county councils; so that 
Parliament seemed to itself, even in the final form of the Act, to be taking 
away, rather than enlarging, municipal powers. There was strong opposition 
to making even such municipal corporations as were not given the status of 
county boroughs subordinate in any respect to the new and untried county 
councils. Nevertheless the practical effect of the Act of 1888 was to set up a 
system which, in the case of the bigger towns, held urban and rural government 
firmly apart, and involved a long series of struggles between county boroughs 
and counties over boundary extensions. The result has been, not only a holding 
apart of urban-and rural government, but also an increasing discrepancy between 
municipal areas and the real areas of the greater towns; and the position has 
been the worse because inclusion within the county borough limits has meant 
for suburb or village or smaller neighbouring town engulfed by a spreading 
great urban area the absolute loss of its identity as a centre of local administration. 


THE ONE-TIER AUTHORITY 


I am well aware, further, that in many respects the county boroughs, with 
their “ one-tier” system of local government, have been the most efficient and 
progressive of all types of local authority; so that there is in many of them both 
a strong sense of civic achievement and a livelier flourishing of local public 
opinion than in most other types of authority. This leads, in some quarters, 
to the desire to bring the whole country under a system of government as like 
as possible to that of the county borough, by establishing everywhere “ single- 
tier” local government authorities, at the cost of sweeping away altogether the 
jurisdiction of all the lesser authorities, urban and rural alike. I can see why 
this solution has its appeal to the administrative and to the engineering mind; 
it has the merits of simplicity, of tidiness, and of making for a high level of 
sheerly administrative and engineering efficiency. If there were no human beings 
involved in it, but only problems of technique, the only answer to it would be 
to suggest that the country, so divided up, would perhaps need to be reunited 
into larger administrative areas, at any rate for certain purposes, so that the 
sweet simplicity of the “single-tier” system would not be attained after all. 
Human beings, and the question of democracy which is related to their existence, 
do however have to be considered in devising solutions of the problem of local 
government, however inconvenient they may sometimes appear; and, for my 
part, I reject the “single-tier” solution absolutely, on the ground that, under 
the conditions of to-day, it involves areas too large to be satisfactory from the 
human standpoint of providing means for the active participation of a sufficiently 
diverse body of citizens in the control of local affairs. 


It may be argued that this view is proved wrong by the admitted fact that, 
on the whole, civic interest is higher and more widespread in the “ single-tier ” 
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county boroughs than elsewhere. I do not regard this as an answer, in the first 
place because the large towns are the places in which, under any system of 
local government, one would expect civic interest to be at its highest;. secondly, 
because a high level of interest in the affairs of a large area as a whole is no 
substitute for a diffused series of interests in the affairs of the lesser communities 
of which it is made up; and, thirdly, because I do not believe that the adoption 
of a system of “one-tier” quasi-county boroughs in regions of small towns, 
scattered villages, and relatively sparse population would result in reproducing 
in such regions anything at all resembling the civic consciousness which is found 
in many of the existing county boroughs. 


Nor, of course, does the Boundary Commission accept, or at all encourage, 
this solution. On the contrary, for a number of purposes it proposes to re-absorb 
many of the smaller county boroughs into the counties from which they have been 
hitherto administratively apart, leaving only the larger county boroughs, with 
frontiers still to be settled, to continue under the “one-tier” system. More- 
over, in addition to demoting the smaller county boroughs as too small to retain 
full independence, it proposes at the other end of the scale, not indeed to break 
up the largest county boroughs, but to make some of them units in a new 
conurban-type of local regional authority which will be subject to a “ two-tier ” 
system of administration. Thus, in the view of the Commission, a town (or, 
for that matter, a county) can be either too large or too small for the “ one-tier ” 
system to be appropriate to it; but between the limits there is left a range of 
biggish towns which are to be kept with their “one-tier” form of government 
undisturbed. 


THE Proposep “ COUNTIES OF CITIES ” 


Frankly, I do not like this solution, though I can see that, from the Com- 
| mission’s standpoint, it may have the tactical merit of dividing the opposition. 
I do not like the “ one-tier ” form of local government anywhere; for even where 
it may seem to suit the inhabitants of the area placed under it, I feel sure that 
it will run counter to the interests of good government in the surrounding 
areas for which the “one-tier” town is a sort of regional metropolis. / It will 
mean either extending the frontiers of the “ one-tier” municipal authorities to 
include a large environing area beyond the continuous built-up districts—and 
in that case there will appear awkward detached blocks of rural or small-town 
territory for which it will be impossible to devise satisfactory forms of adminis- 
tration—or, alternatively, the restriction of the municipal area to the districts 
already built up, or designated for early development—and in that case the 
divorce between town and country will be perpetuated, and the problem of the 
decapitated county will remain unsolved. I want to put all the existing county 
boroughs, whatever their size, into a framework of “ more-than-one-tier ” local 
government, though I do not suggest, any more than the Commission does, 
that this can be done everywhere in precisely the same way, or on precisely 
uniform terms. 


The solution which I prefer, as readers of my book, Local and Regional 
Government, will be aware, is on somewhat different lines. I agree with the 
Commission that in the case of the very large conurbations there ought to be a 
system of regional government bringing together without destroying the now 
separate authorities—broadly on the lines of the Greater Manchester scheme. 
Indeed, I go further than the Commission has yet gone in the application of 
this solution. But I do not agree that, apart from the creation of such conurban 
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authorities, it is desirable to break up even the largest existing counties in such 
a way as to establish new wholly independent “county ” authorities over smaller 
areas; and at the other end of the scale I am more hesitant than the Commission 
in proposing complete amalgamations in which the smaller counties will totally 
lose their identity in local government. I do not defend the continued existence 
of Rutland as a wholly independent county; but I confess I have qualms about 
Herefordshire and even Westmorland, and a deep dislike of cutting across 
county boundaries except for very strong particular cause. 


AN ALTERNATIVE GENERAL SOLUTION 


I begin, indeed—leaving aside the special case of the few really vast conur- 
bations—from a different point of view. I want the main units of local govern- 
ment to be, on the one hand, town-and-country units, varying greatly in size and 
populousness from region to region according to the different human geography 
of each, and, on the other hand, wherever possible, counties, including the exist- 
ing county boroughs within their frontiers, or groups of counties formed by 
voluntary coming together of the smaller cqunties, either for some purposes 
only, or for all. I want the whole area of each county to be divided into as 
many town-and-country areas (I called them in my book “ Incorporations,” for 
want of a better name) with powers and status closely akin to those which the 
Commission proposes for its new-type “county boroughs.” Such incorporations 
would obviously be of very different size in, say, the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and in Devonshire, or Norfolk, or Kent—to take some of the examples I used 
in my book; and there would have to be a different distribution of powers and 
functions between the “incorporations” and the counties according to the 
character and size of the lesser units in each region. The essence of the plan 
would be to reunite town and country, not merely by bringing them together at 
the county level, but by building up on a basis of town-and-country units, all 
with a status analogous to that of the new “ county boroughs ” proposed by the 
Commission. This would give, in essence, a “two-tier” system for the main 
functions of local administration. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S FEARS 


Such a solution not unnaturally arouses the countryman’s fears of being 
swallowed up by the towns. These fears would have substance if the proposal 
involved the disappearance of all lesser units within the proposed “ incorpora- 
tions.” But I do not propose this. On the contrary, I want to strengthen the 
parish councils and to allow small urban districts or boroughs which are merged 
into “ incorporations ” to retain their local government identities. I do not, 
however, think that they can claim to do this in such a way as to constitute a 
“ third-tier ” of local government analogous to the other two. I believe that 
in many matters the function of these small units is rather that of acting as 
delegates or agents of the larger authorities in matters which can be effectively 
managed, under co-ordination, in restricted areas; and I believe the number of 
functions which can be so delegated with good and democratic results to be very 
large, and to be destined to become larger as the functions of local government 
expand, particularly in the field of local amenities and of public provision for 
community life (community centres, playing fields, civic restaurants, adult 
education, music, and the like). I should wish to give all these smaller local 
authorities, whatever their present titles, a common status, analogous to that of 
the French commune, or the New England township; and I should like to see 
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great flexibility in respect of areas, so that, for example, a number of villages 
might choose between having separate parish councils or combining to preserve, 
under whatever name, an existing rural district. Where the local inhabitants 
preferred separate parish organisations, the rural district would disappear; but 
it would be the only casualty. Urban districts or parishes absorbed into an 
“ incorporation ” would not lose their identity; they would remain, both as agents 
of the “incorporation” and as centres for local civic activity and, where 
necessary, local protest and appeal to the county against “ incorporation tyranny.” 


THE SEVENTEEN 


I can now turn more specifically to a few of the Commission’s principal 
recommendations. First, it is proposed that 17 areas of concentrated population 
should become “ new counties.” Nearly all of these are existing county boroughs, 
with or without projected extensions of territory. They include at the one 
extreme Birmingham, with the implication that there is no intention to create 
any common authority for a Greater Birmingham covering even its immediate 
neighbours, on the lines of the projected “two-tier counties” centred on 
Manchester and Liverpool. The inclusion of Newcastle-on-Tyne similarly rules 
out the creation of any Greater Tyneside area lapping over into county Durham. 
I hold that in both these cases the right solution is something akin to a Greater 
Manchester under a “ two-tier” system, though not necessarily on exactly the 
same lines. As for the other 15, I look with dismay at a solution which means 
perpetuating their divorce from the regions surrounding them, under conditions 
which will make it impracticable to give them adequate hinterlands without 
robbing the counties in which they are placed of territory which they must have 
if they are to work effectively. Leeds, Sheffield, and perhaps Bristol and one or 
two others can put in some claim to be treated as great conurbations and to. be 
given an independent status; but I do not find the claim convincing when it is 
set against the strong reasons for putting them in close relation with the districts 


round them, and for not leaving the rest of the counties affected as mere residues. 


I believe the right course with all the 17, except Birmingham and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, is to give them large powers within a “two-tier” system, and not to 
concede the claim to complete “ one-tier ” government. 


Tue “ NEw County Boroucus ” 


This would mean treating them, like the “ new county boroughs ” proposed 
by the Commission, and like my own proposed “ incorporations,” as “ main 
authorities ” within a “ two-tier ” system. I dissent, however, strongly from some 
of the Commission’s proposals concerning the powers which are to be given to 
the “new county boroughs” in general. The recommendation that they should 
become, for all purposes, completely independent education authorities seems to 
me thoroughly misguided. It would involve the re-establishment as entirely 
separate local education authorities of a number of areas with populations not 
much in excess of 60,000, as well as the retention of complete independence by 
a number of existing county boroughs of similar size. I feel quite sure, not only 
that most forms of higher and technical education cannot be effectively organised 
on so small a scale, but also that, even where they can, it is disastrous to sever the 
higher and technical education services from those of the areas around them. 
Even in such large cities as Leeds and Sheffield, higher education should be 
organised to serve the needs of a region spreading a long way beyond the 
municipal boundaries; and it is not reasonable to suggest that the need can be 
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met, any better than it has been in the past, by arrangements between wholly 
independent neighbours. My own view is that what is needed is a flexible 
system, which will make it possible to delegate powers to varying extent from the 
counties to the “ incorporations,” and that it is a mistake to create a fresh separate 
class of “new county boroughs” distinct both from “ borough counties” and 
from “ non-county boroughs ” such as the Commission proposes. In other words, 
outside the conurbations I want all boroughs to be included, for certain purposes, 
within the counties, and I want a flexible arrangement rather than a strict differen- 
tiation of status for determining how much independence and how much delegated 
power the boroughs are to enjoy. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 


Nor do I like the Commission’s proposals for cutting up Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Agreeing with the proposal to constitute new “ two-tier” conurban 
authorities based on Manchester and on Merseyside, I can see no good reason 
for carving up the rest of Lancashire. I have indeed an open mind about the 
desirability of throwing Furness in with Westmorland; but I can see no case 
at all for dividing Central Lancashire from South Lancashire. The latter 
especially seems to me a most unsatisfactory area. Rochdale has much more in 
common with Central Lancashire than with St. Helens; indeed, the whole 
principle on which the cut has been made is unintelligible to me. Again, in the 
case of Yorkshire I cannot conceive a workable South Yorkshire without Sheffield, 
or a workable East Yorkshire that includes York but excludes Hull. I believe the 
correct solution for the whole county is to subdivide it into a number of large 
“ incorporations,” on the lines I have suggested in my book, but not to cut off 
any of them as “ one-tier” authorities. Rather should there be either the three 
Ridings as at present, but with the big cities included, or, preferably, a single 
county authority co-ordinating all the “ incorporations,” populous or unpopulous, 
geographically large or small. 


CounTy AMALGAMATIONS 


As for the proposed amalgamations of unpopulous English counties, they 
are modest and for the most part obvious. Only one—the union of Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire—gives rise to serious doubts; and these arise only 
because of the strength of the sentimental opposition. They would be better 
together if they could unite voluntarily; but I doubt the wisdom of coercion if 
the opposition proves to be strong and sustained. I should have liked to see a 
proposal to encourage voluntary amalgamations in other cases. Wales, of course, 
raises much more complex issues, on which I am not competent to pronounce 
an cpinion. 

REGIONALISM AND OVER-ALL PLANNING 


There is one great issue which the Commission does not discuss at all—that 
of regionalism. Perhaps the Commissioners felt that they were travelling far 
enough outside their terms of reference without raising this question; but in 
judging their proposals it is none the less bound to arise. The Commission is 
rightly concerned in the main with questions of local administration; and, within 
this field, there is, except in the few major conurbations (London, Manchester, 
Merseyside, Tyneside and the Birmingham-Black Country area) no case for 
regional authorities with at all extensive administrative functions. Local and 
regional government are two different things; and, as far as regional government 
means regional administration, I think there are very few people who want it, 
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except where it is sheerly forced upon them by the conditions of conurban 
growth. We want our local government to be local, to the fullest practicable 
extent: most of us are far from liking or admiring sheer magnitude, as such. 
This is the common attitude, even apart from the scare which came upon a good 
many people when they imagined that the war-time Defence Regions might act 
as powerful agencies for promoting the encroachment of Whitehall. That scare 
is over; but the dislike of bigness remains and rests upon perfectly sound instincts 
of local independence. 


There is, however, a case for regionalism, over which the Commission passes 
in silence. This case is not for regional administration, save in very exceptional 
cases, but for regional planning. The Commission, when it comes to discuss 
planning, gives cogent reasons why its “ new county boroughs ” cannot be allowed 
the status of independent planning authorities, znd proposes that over-all planning 
shall become a function of the county, and that the “new county boroug 
shall be limited to “ the preparation of the detailed plans . . . within the framework 
of the over-all plan.” But does the Commission really suppose that the counties 
as reconstituted will be able to plan “over all” apart from the places within 
them which are to be given independent “county” status, or, in a number of 
cases, apart from their neighbours? Surely, over-all planning requires, in many 
parts of the country, authorities covering much wider areas than the individual 
“counties,” old and new, that would come into action if the Commission’s 
proposals were put into effect. The Commissioners would perhaps answer that 
this can continue to be done, as it has been hitherto, by joint authorities or even 
joint committees. But can it? Surely something more is needed to secure 
effective planning in the Yorkshire region than a joint body made up of represen- 
tatives from four “ two-tier ” counties and four “ one-tier ” “ counties ” acting in 
a merely consultative relationship. Surely Southampton, Portsmouth, and Hamp- 
shire cannot make quite separate “ over-all ’ plans—to say nothing of the problems 
arising from the detachment of Bournemouth to join with Dorset in a new county 
area. Can Derbyshire make one over-all plan and Derby another? Can 
Newcastle-on-Tyne plan without Gateshead or the rest of Northumberland, or 
Devonshire apart from Plymouth, or East Sussex without Greater Brighton? To 
suppose that the problems involved can be satisfactorily dealt with by joint bodies 
seems to me absurd. 

What would happen under the plan favoured by the Commission would 
inevitably be that, in the absence of locally chosen regional planning bodies, 
the planning functions that ought to be exercised regionally would fall into the 
hands of Whitehall and of the regional officers of the various central government 
departments. This is occurring already, and is greatly to be deplored. The 
creation of locally elected Regional Authorities, so far from being a step in the 
direction of bureaucracy, is under the conditions of to-day the only effective 
defence against it. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


I want, then, as areas not of local administration but of planning for develop- 
ment, regional authorities wider in territory than the units of local government— 
not a “ third tier,” but a series of planning bodies which, even if they are indirectly 
elected, will be able to decide major issues of policy by majority voting, subject 
to such safeguards as may be deemed desirable to prevent rough-riding over 
particular areas. I envisage these safeguards not as a power of veto, but rather 
as a power, presumably to be vested in the Minister of Town and Country 
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Planning, to order an inquiry into any decision to which a particular area objects, 
leaving it to the regional body, after the enquiry, to re-affirm or to revise its 
decision. In short, I want regional planning authorities with real and effective 
powers to plan, but not in general with powers to administer. I do not exclude 
regional administration in particular cases—for example, in respect of a water 
scheme or, after amendment of the New Towns Act, in taking responsibility for 
the creation of a new town. But, save quite exceptionally, the function of the 
regional authority should, I am sure, be planning and not execution. 


I have not attempted, in this brief paper, to range over the entire ground of 
the Commission’s Report, and in particular I have left its financial aspects undis- 
cussed—the more so because they are touched on very lightly by the Commission 
itself. The proposal to create “new county boroughs” with powers differing 
from those of non-county boroughs, but included for some purposes within the 
administrative area of the counties, obviously involves large financial issues, affect- 
ing especially the distribution of national grants-in-aid and the financing of the 
proposed “county schemes” to be drawn up “in accordance with general 
principles approved by Parliament” (paragraph 41 (e)). All sorts of issues will 
arise in connection with education, health services, national assistance and child 
welfare, highways, and many other matters. Incidentally, it seems more than 
doubtful whether the entire range of health services could be entrusted to the 
“‘new county boroughs,” as the Commission proposes. But the basis for satis- 
factory discussion of the financial aspects of the Commission’s proposals hardly 
exists: certainly it is not to be found in the Report. 


SOME PoINTS OF AGREEMENT 


This paper may seem unduly critical. In commenting on other peoples’ 
proposals anyone who has put forward proposals of his own is pretty well bound 
to emphasise points of difference rather than points of agreement. Let me say 
in conclusion that, if it were simply a matter of choosing between what the Com- 
mission has proposed and the continuance of the existing system of local govern- 
ment unchanged, I should very much prefer the new arrangements to the old. 
In particular I like the proposal to assimilate the powers and functions of non- 
county boroughs and urban districts, and also of rural districts, where they remain 
in being—though, as I have said, I think it should be a matter for local choice 
whether to retain the rural district or to break it up into parishes with enlarged 
powers. These proposals take, however, a different shape in my own scheme, 
because I contemplate the inclusion of all these smaller authorities within the 
areas of “incorporations ” similar to the Commission’s “ new county boroughs.” 
I also like the proposal to introduce an equivalent to the parish council into 
large urban areas as a means of expression for the spirit of “ neighbourhood.” 
The Commission is also clearly right in urging that now is the right time for a 
thorough re-casting of the structure of local government, if the job is to be tackled 
at all—though its rightness on this point does nothing to diminish the very serious 
political difficulties that stand in the way. 
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New Town Development Corporations 
By W. O. Harr. 


THE development of a “ new town” is an undertaking of considerable magni- 

tude which will involve a wide diversity of work and raise many problems 
of a novel character. It will cover planning, but planning for immediate con- 
struction and not merely for guiding development over long periods by many 
different individuals; it will involve land management and the creation of a 
technique of leasehold control to replace the exercise of statutory planning 
powers; it will require engineering and building works on a considerable scale, 
and it will present many difficult questions in the field of social development 
arising from the need to assimilate into the new town a large and rapid influx 
of population. 

The New Towns Act, 1946, provides the statutory framework within which 
this task will henceforth be undertaken. The Act borrows from the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1944 the designation procedure, there applied to the 
comprehensive redevelopment by local authorities of their “blitzed” and 
“blighted ” areas, and uses it for designating the sites for new towns. It pro- 
vides for the establishment of development corporations charged with the duty 
of creating them, and lays down their constitutions and powers in general terms. 
Finally, it prescribes the conditions under which those powers may be exercised 
and regulates the finances of development corporations. 


CONSTITUTION AND POWERS 


So far as their legal constitutions and powers are concerned development 
corporations conform to a now familiar pattern. Each development corporation 
is established by the Minister of Town and Country Planning, and consists of a 
chairman, a deputy chairman, and not more than seven other members appointed 
by the Minister for such periods as he may decide. Though these members are 
remunerated, they are not “ experts,” expected themselves to engage in the day- 
to-day administration of the corporation’s activities. Indeed, the Act requires 
that the Minister should consult with local authorities concerned with the 
developmert of the new town about the membership of the corporation, and 
should have regard to the desirability of securing the services of at least one 
person who is a resident in the locality or has special knowledge of it. The 
practice seems to have been to draw members from two sources: those who 
are closely associated with the local authorities of the designated area and the 
areas from which immigration is expected to take place, and others whose qualifi- 
cations depend upon general experience of affairs or technical knowledge of 
matters with which the corporation is likely to deal in developing the new town. 


The object of each development corporation is to lay out and develop its 
new town in accordance with proposals submitted by it and approved by the 
Minister. Thus in logical order, its functions will be the preparation of plans, 
the acquisition of the necessary land, the provision of the essential services, the 
development of the area and the attraction of the new industries and population 
needed to create a balanced and self-contained community. These are wide and 
varied functions, and many of them—particularly those which may be collectively 
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called community development—are incapable of neat statutory definition. 
Nevertheless the Act seeks to match the variety of function by a width of powers. 
It confers power to hold and dispose of land, to carry out building and other 
operations, to provide water, sewerage and other services, to carry on any business 
or undertaking in, or for the purposes of the new town, and generally to do 
anything necessary or expedient for the purposes of the new town or for purposes 
incidental thereto. This extensive grant of powers to development corporations 
is, however, expressly made to relate only to their capacity as statutory corpora- 
tions: in other words, it is intended to prevent them from being too closely 
limited by the legal doctrine of ultra vires. Unlike local authorities they do not 
require to show specific statutory authority for every activity they may under- 
take: the scope of the functions they may have to assume is so wide and so 
uncertain that any attempt in advance to list them in the Act would have 
presented an impossible task. But this freedom is not as great as at first sight 
it may appear. The Act is careful not to relieve development corporations from 
the necessity of observing the general rules of law, and in particular from obtain- 
ing the necessary legal powers to embark on any undertaking which may be 
regulated by statute. Though a development corporation might, for instance, 
provide entertainment without having to rely on any such specific powers as the 
Local Government Act, 1948, has had to confer on local authorities, yet before 
it could supply, for instance, water, it would require to become a statutory 
undertaker by obtaining the grant of powers under the general law relating to 
that particular service. In two cases the New Towns Act itself simplifies the 
procedure for acquiring such powers: Section 9 empowers the Minister of Health 
to confer on development corporations the sewerage functions of a local authority, 
and Section 21 empowers the Minister of Transport to confer powers to operate 
trolley vehicles. . 


CENTRAL CONTROL 


The other provisions of the New Towns Act relating to the powers of 
development corporations are mainly concerned with the conditions under which 
powers may be exercised, or with restrictions on what might otherwise be freedom 
of action, and these, together with the Act’s regulation of their finances, are of 
interest mainly as showing the extent of the central control to which they are 
subject. 

In order to understand the scope within which this control may operate it 
is convenient to consider each of the main functions which a development corpora- 
tion will be called upon to undertake. 


In the matter of planning the development corporation is required from 
time to time, in accordance with any directions given by the Minister, to submit 
to him its proposals for the development of land within the designated area, 
and the Minister, after consultation with the local planning authority and any 
other local authority who appears to him to be concerned, may approve the 
proposals either with or without modification. There is obviously considerable 
scope here for leaving a wide freedom of action or for imposing a detailed control: 
the Minister may be satisfied with approving an outline plan and leaving the 
development corporation to fill in the details, or he may require “ proposals for 
development” to be submitted for his approval at all stages of the work and in 
the greatest detail. 


But financial control comes in even at the preliminary planning stage. Apart 
from. such grants as it may be able to attract (e.g., housing grants) and from such 
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revenues as it may earn as rent of its property or profits of its undertakings, a 
development corporation must depend upon the Minister for its finance. Develop- 
ment corporations are expressly prohibited from borrowing save from the Minister, 
who is empowered to make advances for expenditure properly chargeable to 
capital account, and who may also make grants of amounts approved by the 
Treasury to cover other expenditure. Normally these grants will be in the 
nature of deficiency grants which will, when a development corporation starts 
to receive an income from its property, tend to disappear, so that the more 
important element is the advances which will be needed to meet the capital cost 
of land acquisition and development. The Act, however, requires, as a condition 
of the making of advances, that the proposals for development submitted by the 
corporation should be approved by the Minister, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, “ as being likely to secure for the corporation a return which is reason- 
able, having regard to all the circumstances, when compared with the cost of 
carrying out those proposals.” This provision is derived from Section 7 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, where a similar condition is imposed 
on the making of grants to local authorities. How it is to be applied will have 
a vital effect on the freedom of action and initiative of development corporations. 
On the one hand it might be interpreted in a broad sense as amounting to no 
more than an economic, rather than a financial test of the general outline plan 
as a whole, while, on the other hand, it is capable of forming the basis of a 
detailed financial control of every project proposed. While the financial sound- 
ness of comprehensive schemes ought to be assured, the advantages to be gained 
from employing a special agency for developing new towns ought not to be 
sacrificed by too meticulous financial tests. 


Though this is probably the fundamental power of central control—only to 
be matched in its scope by the Minister’s exceptional power to issue directions 
restricting the exercise by a development corporation of any powers under the 
Act or requiring their exercise in any manner specified in the direction—there 
is a wide field of specific instances in which Ministerial control is imposed by 
the New Towns Act. Thus the Minister’s consent is required to all acquisitions 
of land and to any disposal of the freehold or lease exceeding 99 years; he may 
issue directions controlling other disposals of land, or requiring the preservation 
of features of special architectural or historic interest; his consent, with the 
concurrence of the Treasury, is required for any contributions to a local authority 
or statutory undertaker in respect of the performance of any statutory functions 
in relation to the new town, or for the disposal of property to a local authority 
or statutory undertaker. A development corporation must provide the Minister 
with any information relating to its undertaking which he may from time to time 
require, and must permit the inspection or copying of its accounts or documents 
and give such explanations as the inspector appointed or the Minister may reason- 
ably require. Its accounts must be audited by an auditor appointed by the 
Minister. Finally, the Minister not only creates, but also winds up the develop- 
ment corporation. 


It will be seen that at all the strategic points in its activities the development 
corporation is subject to the control of the Minister; its plans, its finances, its 
policy in acquiring land, even its policy in disposing of land within the limits 
allowed by the Act, can be controlled by him, while its existence depends upon 
him. Without resorting to his exceptional powers of issuing directions or requir- 
ing information or instituting inspections, the Minister is thus capable of exercis- 
ing a thorough and detailed control over all the more important activities which 
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a development corporation can undertake. But, just as in the field of local govern- 
ment the legal framework of control does not necessarily correspond to its actual 
practice, so there is scope under the New Towns Act for central control over 
development corporations to be exercised closely or loosely. The fact that the 
pattern of practice is being formed in a time of restriction on capital investment 
points to the need for careful consideration lest temporary conditions of financial 
stringency may lead to the creation of a tighter control than is permanently 
desirable for more normal times. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


The above sketch of the constitution and powers of development corpora- 
tions established under the New Towns Act illustrates how these new bodies 
follow in the main the general characteristics of the public corporations now 
becoming common, if as yet somewhat unfamiliar, agencies of government. 
Development corporations have, however, certain peculiarities which raise the 
question how they are to be fitted into the growing hierarchy of public authorities. 
To put the matter specifically, how far do these new elements justify the treat- 
ment of development corporations, particularly in their relation to Parliamentary 
control, differently from other public corporations? In this last matter the New 
Towns Act provides for the submission to Parliament of the audited accounts 
and annual reports of development corporations; it also limits the advances which 
may be made to development corporations to a total of £50 million, so that any 
further sums needed for capital development will require specific Parliamentary 
authority. But these are provisions not dissimilar from those applied to other 
public corporations. 


Development corporations are, however, distinguished from other public 
corporations in a number of matters. In the first place, there is no fixed limit 
to the number of such bodies which may be established by the Minister under 
the New Towns Act: there may be as many development corporations as there 
are sites designated for new towns. Secondly, they are temporary bodies, created 
to undertake specific tasks, after the completion of which they are to be wound 
up. In these matters they differ from the other modern public corporations; 
but no fundamental principle is involved, and these peculiarities merely illustrate 
the adaptability of the conception of the public corporation. 


Thirdly, however, though development corporations are created by the 
central Government as instruments for carrying out one part of the national 
policy of planning, their work is essentially local in character and they do intro- 
duce into the field of public corporations a flavour of local government. In this 
respect the draftsman of the New Towns Act has inevitably relied largely on 
analogies drawn from the legislation applying to local authorities. Development 
corporations are created for the particular purpose of building new towns, but, 
though this function may be a sufficiently novel one to justify the establishment 
of special agencies for the purpose, it is not far removed from the field of local 
authorities’ activities in planning and housing. That this is so becomes apparent 
when the Greater London Plan is considered. In its final form this seeks to 
provide for the decentralisation of over a million people, partly into new towns, 
but mainly through the expansion of existing towns. The latter task may well 
be left to the local authorities concerned, but even so “ new towns ” to be built 
by development corporations already vary from the creation of what may literally 
be called new towns on almost virgin sites, such as Harlow, to what differ little 
except in name from major expansions of existing towns, such as the increase of 
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Hemel Hempstead from 21,000 to 60,000 and Weiwyn-Hatfield from 23,250 to 
39,250. There is not much difference between the development of these latter 
“new towns” and the expansion of the “ existing towns” of High Wycombe 
with 33,000 and St. Albans with 33,250 to 60,000 in each case. 


COMPARISON WITH LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Moreover the analogy with local authorities is clearer when the ultimate 
destiny of new towns is considered. When their special task is completed, 
development corporations are to be wound up and their undertakings are, in 
general, to be transferred to the appropriate local authorities or statutory under- 
takers of the area. 


In consequence development corporations in their functions must be some- 
what like local authorities, and the New Towns Act is, in considerable measure, 
drawn on the model of the Town and Country Planning Act of 1944, which it 
largely incorporates. There will inevitably be a tendency to treat development 
corporations as analogous to local authorities, rather than to build up a special 
body of law and practice peculiar to themselves. Already the New Towns Act 
has followed this analogy in such matters as superannuation for staff, housing 
grants and sewerage. 

Development corporations are, however, not elected bodies, nor have they 
powers of rating or raising their finances through any system of local taxation. 
Their responsibility is primarily to the Minister who creates them and will 
ultimately wind them up. They do not supersede the existing local authorities 
nor automatically take over their functions, but stand in much the same position 
as the large-scale private developer, though they differ from him in that they 
may in appropriate cases themselves assume certain of the normal functions of 
local government. Thus the planning of new towns is withdrawn from the 
normal local planning authorities and is dealt with through the proposals for 
development which the development corporation will submit for the Minister’s 
approval and under the special development orders which he may issue, permit- 
ting development in the new towns to proceed in accordance with those proposals 
when approved by him. So also development corporations are able themselves 
to acquire powers to provide and administer such of the basic services, as, for 
instance, water supply and sewerage, as may be needed for the development of 
their new towns. But where existing local authorities—or, for that matter, 
existing statutory undertakers—already provide efficient services and are willing 
and competent to expand their undertakings on the scale and at the specd 
necessary to meet the requirements of the new town, it would be difficult for 
development corporations to attempt to take over those services, and some forn: 
of agreement providing for their expansion by, or on behalf of the existing 
authorities—in suitable cases coupled with financial assistance from the develop- 
Ment corporations—will be the normal solution. 

Moreover, the scope of activities which development corporations may have 
to undertake necessarily goes beyond the work of local government. The special 
problems which will arise in organising a large influx of population and in 
attempting to assimilate it into a socially and economically balanced community, 
with the consequent possibility of having to engage in undertakings or businesses 
which are proved to be necessary for this purpose, take the work of development 
corporations outside the normal field of local government. It is the recognition 
of these peculiarities which has led the New Towns Act in effect to confer upon 
development corporations immunity from the legal doctrine of ultra vires. 
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Wuy DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS? 


Broadly, therefore, development corporations are created to concentrate upon 
special tasks wider in scope than the normal functions of local government and 
of a magnitude which would place them beyond the capacity of all but the 
largest local authorities. They can successfully carry out the objects for which 
they were created only if they are able to solve their problems free from the 
possible distractions which would arise from a purely local approach, and if they 
can command the resources which their position as public corporations ensures 
for them. 


The conception underlying most modern public corporations is derived from 
two sources, central government on the one hand and commercial organisation 
and practice on the other hand. The work they are to do, while done for the 
public, is of such a nature that it can better be undertaken by agencies relieved 
of many of the limitations which must directly affect administration by depart- 
ments of the central government and free to act upon considerations which 
influence commercial concerns. This aspect of the matter is sometimes loosely 
put in the form that, even if they are not to be actuated by the profit motive, 
their efficiency may yet be tested by accounts drawn in commercial form. Whether 
this is wholly true in all cases may be doubted: it is certainly difficult to use 
such a narrow justification for the creation of development corporations to estab- 
lish new towns. 


It is true that their capital is provided by the Minister in the form of 
advances, which are repayable over such periods and on such terms as may be 
approved by the Treasury, so that it is clear that they are at least expected to 
be able to create revenue-producing assets sufficient to permit amortizacion of 
their loan capital. But in addition the New Towns Act makes provision for 
grants, whose existence admits the possibility that in the ultimate the finances of 
development corporations may not prove to have been entirely self-balancing. 
Moreover, when a development corporation is wound up, there is power for the 
Minister, with the consent of the Treasury, to reduce the outstanding liability 
to repay advances, though his order having this effect requires to be approved 
by resolution of the House of Commons. These provisions may, however, be 
no more than precautions designed to meet possible exceptional cases. The 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, does not throw much more light on 
the point. On the one hand it relieves a development corporation from liability 
te pay development charges. On the other hand it empowers the Minister with 
the consent of the Treasury to require it to make payments to the Central Land 
Board in lieu of development charges and, when such payments have been made, 
to direct the Board to repay them in whole or in part. In other words, the 
decision how far a development corporation shall be permitted to retain the 
development values of its property is to be postponed, perhaps until it can be 
seen whether its finances will be strong enough without them. 


The inconclusiveness of these financial provisions leads to the question 
whether the development of a new town can, or, perhaps, ought to be 
made financially profitable as tested by the accounts of its development 
corporation. The responsibilities of development corporations, for what may 
be called the community development side of their work and for setting a 
high standard of amenity in the widest sense in the new towns, clearly 
preclude them from making financial considerations their main object. More- 
over, there is little evidence upon which it could be positively asserted that the 
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development of existing towns taken as a whole has “paid” in the narrow 
financial sense. Their creation over the centuries as the result of the activities 
of innumerable private and public developers may, or may not, in the aggregate 
have shown a profit rather than a loss to their builders. But it is clear that, if 
broader economic considerations are brought into account and the continuing 
inconvenience and expense they cause to their inhabitants are added to the debit 
side, many existing towns certainly do not “ pay.” Though it may well be that 
a development corporation, by tapping the increase in land values created by it, 
can show a profit on developing its new town, the real test of its success is not 
to be measured solely by the state of its accounts, but also by results, which, 
while not reflected in its balance sheet, are from the point of view of the public 
quite as important, even in terms of money. 


It is not, therefore, the test of the accounts which justifies following com- 
mercial patterns in creating development corporations, and many, if not all, of 
the other public corporations. It is rather in the flexibility, both in object and 
in method, that is given by their establishment as separate legal entities freed 
from the traditional forms and restraints of departments of the central govern- 
ment. Some measure of the flexibility of development corporations is already 
apparent. They have so far been created for two types of purpose: to provide 
satellites for the decentralisation of “overspill” population from congested 
areas, and to create living accommodation for the workers in new centres of 
employment. Again they have been charged with developing truly new towns 
and with enlarging existing towns: indeed, the decision to entrust the expansion 
of Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield to a development corporation may be an 
indication that the development corporation is to become the chosen instrument 
for effecting the increases in many of the existing towns proposed by the Greater 
London Plan. Finally, development corporations permit of a wide degree of 
flexibility in the methods adopted for carrying out their tasks. As has been 
shown in relation to the provision of basic services, there is room for variety of 
practice. Dependent largely upon the capacity of the existing local authorities 
and statutory undertakers, development corporations, on the one hand, may them- 
selves provide such services, or, on the other hand, may enter into arrangements 
for their enlargement by the existing authorities. So, too, in the matter of 
building development there is room for differences. Development corporations 
may either themselves undertake development, or may content themselves with 
providing for development through the grant of building leases to private—or 
local authority—developers. Thus at the one extreme it is possible to imagine 
a development corporation itself directly providing all the main services and 
building its new town, while at the other extreme another development corpora- 
tion might confine itself to being little more than a planning and financing 
agency for co-ordinating the development of the new town by local authorities, 
statutory undertakers and private developers. 


This flexibility permits the growth of variety. Development corporations 
are but means to the social end of new towns, in which it is hoped people may 
live and work more happily and more efficiently than in the congested centres 
which have grown up as the haphazard results of uncontrolled economic forces. 
It would be disastrous if the new towns, which may come to assume great 
importance in establishing the future pattern of British life, both directly and 
by their influence upon the re-development of the older urban areas, were 
developed in any stereotyped form, however excellent in itself. Variety in the 
approach of different development corporations to their tasks is a sound way to 
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ensure variety in the new towns they create. It is the freedom which permits 
them to develop their own personality, and hence individuality in the new towns 
they plan and build, that justifies the establishment of development corporations 
as separate legal entities, rather than organising the work as a service directly 
administered by the central department. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MINISTERIAL CONTROL 


With this wider object in view it is to be hoped that the extent of Parlia- 
mentary control over public corporations will not result in development corpora- 
tions losing the freedom which is essential to enable them properly to complete 
their tasks. In particular, Parliamentary questions relating to details of their 
activities would inevitably lead to the building up of defensive mechanisms 
which could end by imposing a uniformity of administration such as makes the 
central departments unsuitable for the work of building new towns. In a pioneer- 
ing activity initiative is more important than perfect administration. From the 
few Parliamentary questions so far asked, it seems that the Minister would be 
prepared to deal with any actions of development corporations over which he 
had in fact exercised control, but, in common with his colleagues responsible 
for the nationalised industries, would refuse to answer for other matters, at any 
rate if they felt within what might be called the day-to-day administration of 
development corporations. 


It is perhaps in this connection that the extent to which the Minister in 
fact chooses to exercise his wide legal powers of control over development 
corporations assumes a special importance. On the one hand, if he is forced to 
accept responsibility before Parliament for the details of development corpora- 
tions’ activities, he will inevitably come to assume a greater degree of control 
than might otherwise be the case. On the other hand, if the test of his responsi- 
bility for answering Parliamentary questions is made to depend upon whether in 
fact he has exercised control, it follows that the exercise of Ministerial control 
is doubly damaging to the gzowth of variety, which is a condition of the full 
success of the new towns. 


For these reasons it would be unfortunate if, when other opportunities for 
Parliamentary control occur, they should take the form of holding the Minister 
responsible for, at any rate, the details of action by development corporations. 
It would seem better that, for example, Parliamentary examination of accounts 
or annual reports should impose direct responsibility upon the development 
corporations themselves, rather than an indirect control through the Minister. 


In this connection development corporations may appear to call for a closer 
Parliamentary control, since they are wholly Treasury financed, thus apparently 
differing from other public corporations, such as those established to administer 
the nationalised industries. But in fact this distinction is more apparent than 
real. The public corporations which were created to manage the nationalised 
industries took over going concerns already revenue producing, though in one 
form or another their capital was provided or guaranteed by the Treasury. 
Development corporations, on the contrary, are established to build up new under- 
takings which, precisely because they have to be created and do not already exist, 
can have no revenue from any source other than the Treasury in their beginnings. 
But when the work has progressed some way, new sources of revenue will be 
created, and rents of property and profits from undertakings will not only relieve 
development corporations from entire financial dependence upon the Treasury, 
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but will make them appear less different from other public corporations than at 
their start seemed to be the case. In this matter, if analogy from commercial 
practice is thought helpful, it seems that the Minister may best be compared to 
a trustee for debenture holders who, as represented by Parliament, claim the right 
through him to be informed generally of the activities of the corporations in which 
they have invested their money, but not to interfere with their normal business 
activities. 

It is unfortunate that the earliest development corporations intended to take 
“overspill” population from London should, so soon after their establishment, 
have been delayed in their progress by the White Paper on Capital Investment in 
1948, which, in effect, confines them for the present to planning. The pressure 
of urgent practical work in their formative period is withdrawn, and restrictions 
upon their activities may well mean, at any rate in their early years, that freedom 
to develop individuality will be limited, and that there may be a danger lest the 
practice in administration and control may assume too rigid a form. 


The Civil Servant 


(The Minister of Labour has recently opened a College for the encouragement 
of politeness and courtesy in Civil Servants of his own department.) 


With us ther was a scrivener al-so 

That unto writing hadde longe y-go, 

And was a civil servaunt of the croune. 

His trousern were y-striped wel a-doune; 
Y-brossed wel and smoth up-on his bakke 

He wered, for the nonce, a cote of blakke, 
Ther-in his pennes bristlede in a rowe. 

Ther nas no art that nas to him unknowe 

Of passing on the bukke, soth to seye; 

Of rede tape he coude the nexte weye, 

And ther-withal he festned al his gere: 

A lettre nolde he answere for a yere, 

But “In god tyme ” or “ Wayt a-whil ” he cryde, 
And fyled hem in a hepe him bisyde: 

Him lever han a calme see than stormes. 

It snewed on his deske of chits and formes 
Emprinted al with signes oon on oon; 

A bettre scrivener was no-wher noon. 

But for to tellen yow of his manere, 

Gentil he was, and amiable of chere; 

To showen curteisye was al his wone, 

For he was Maistre Isaacs owen sone. 

An over-shade he bar ageyn the raine, 

By morwe, as he wayted for the traine. 

Ful fetis was his hus, and ther-withalle 

A garden ful of flowres brighte and talle, 
And eek a litel lawn, that stod ther-bye; 
Ther nas ne sneyl ne worm coude him defye: 
They were adrad of him as of the dethe. 
Jones was his name; he woned at Thornton Hethe. 


[Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of “ PuNcu.”’| 
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The Crown Proceedings Act, 1947 


By Harry STREET, LL.M. 


HISTORICAL 


NTIL the enactment of the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, it had been a 
fundamental rule of English law that no suit could be brought against the 
Crown. This prerogative right was based on the principle that the King could 
not be compelled to submit against his will to the jurisdiction of his own courts. 


From the thirteenth century onwards, he allowed proceedings to be brought 
against him by a petition of right, but the court could not hear a petition until 
the royal fiat was granted. Once this was granted the trial proceeded in the 
ordinary courts. There has never been an appeal against the refusal of the fiat, 
nor could suit be brought against the King’s Ministers for advising him to 
refuse it. 


The growth of the prerogative, the strengthening of the kingship, and the 
development of the ideas of divine right and of the absolute sovereign in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gave birth to the maxim that the King can do 
no wrong. As early as the fifteenth century, the courts interpreted this to mean 
that the petition of right was not available for any torts (i.e., trespass, negligence, 
libel and other wrongs not arising out of contract) committed by the King. This 
maxim played an important part in the development of that basic concept of 
parliamentary government, the doctrine of Ministerial Responsibility. Moreover, 
so long as the King was his own Prime Minister, the courts in fact his courts, 
and the laws his laws, the maxim might well be legally unobjectionable. It is 
when its application to the changed constitutional and economic conditions of 
the post-Revolutionary Settlement era is considered, that the harm done by it is 
apparent. 


The law, taking no cognizance of that basic distinction between the King 
in his personal capacity and the Crown as the representation of the aggregate of 
governmental powers and prerogatives, extended to the Crown the immunities of 
the King. Two important political factors developing in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were to subject these regal immunities to further stress. 
The broadening activities of the State brought it into ever-increasing contact 
with its citizens. There was a vast increase in the number of contracts entered 
into by government departments on behalf of the Crown with the citizen. Con- 
tractors of supplies for the Crimean War complained of the difficulty of obtaining 
relief from the Crown, and the procedure on petitions of right was recast by the 
Petitions of Right Act, 1860. In a series of cases following this Act, it was 
established that a petition of right lay for breach of contract, and it was confirmed 
that, following the ordinary rules of agency, the officer making the contract would 
not be personally liable on it. Secondly, there was a gradual realisation through- 
out Europe that the function of government extends not only to protecting the 
security of the individual against other individuals, but also to protecting that 
security against the group and even against the State itself. 


Meanwhile, English courts were formulating the doctrine that employers 
were vicariously liable on grounds of public policy for wrongs committed by their 
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THE CROWN PROCEEDINGS ACT, 1947 


employees in the course of and within the scope of their employment. Inevitably, 
the courts were called upon to decide whether the Crown was to be similarly liable 
for the wrongs of its officers. Resting their judgment on narrow legalistic con- 
cepts, and without considering the social and political aspects, they held that the 
Crown could not be liable because, if it could do no wrong, neither could it 
authorise wrong-doing by others. As a result, twentieth-century Great Britain 
assumed that the citizen whose private rights were invaded by the officials of 
the State had sufficient pecuniary protection in his right to bring an action against 
the individual officer responsible. 

The judges, Parliament, and the legal profession made frequent protests 
against the continuance of this system whereby government contracts could be 
enforced only by petition of right, and torts could be redressed only by action 
against the servant of the Crown. A Crown Proceedings Committee set up in 
1921 in consequence of these criticisms, reported in 1927 with a draft Bill 
proposing the abolition of petitions of right, and rendering the Crown liable for 
the torts of its servants. Despite the widespread approval with which the Bill 
was received, no steps were taken to make it law. The Crown did alleviate the 
hardship in tort claims by defending actions on behalf of officers and paying the 
damages awarded against them. Complaints about the position were renewed 
during the last war, particularly because of the large number of road-accident 
cases in which Service or other Government vehicles were involved. 


Matters were brought to a head in 1946 by reason of certain observations 
of the House of Lords in Adams v. Naylor ([1946] A.C. 543). An action was 
brought against an army officer for injuries to children received when they 
wandered on to a minefield in charge of the defendant. The House of Lords 
said that only by a fiction could the army officer be the defendant, because the 
action lay, if at all, against the occupier of the land, which was the Crown, not 
the officer. This exposure of the unsatisfactory nature of the fictitious defence 
by the Crown of such actions in tort instituted only nominally against the officer 
of the Crown, coupled with public apprehension as to the legal consequences to 
the citizen of the Government’s nationalisation programme (although in fact 
most of the bodies set up under nationalisation schemes are independent bodies 
not enjoying the immunities of the Crown and are subject to the same liabilities 
as other corporations) led to the passing of the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, 
which became operative on the Ist January, 1948. 


THE STATUTE 


This statute is a comprehensive measure, abolishing petitions of right, 
making the Crown liable for the torts of its officers, assimilating, with exceptions 
the most important of which are discussed later, the position of the Crown 
engaged in litigation with the subject to that of the subject when suing or being 
sued by another subject, and affording him remedies in the same courts. 


The effect of Section 1 of the Act is that whenever the Crown could have 
been proceeded against, with the fiat of the King, on a petition of right, it can 
now be sued by ordinary civil proceedings. The remedy for breach of contract 
thus afforded the citizen remains subject to several limitations imposed on peti- 
tions of right. A military or naval servant of the Crown will be unable to sue 
for breach of contract of service, or for arrears of pay, because the prerogative 
rights over the armed forces are untouched. It is equally certain that a civil 
servant will ordinarily remain dismissible at pleasure, and have no right to sue 
for wrongful dismissal. The trend of judicial decision is also towards denying 
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him a right to sue for arrears of pay. It has also been held that a contract 
purporting to hamper future executive action of the Crown cannot be sued on: 
perhaps the restrictions on the enforcement of contracts of service are but one 
aspect of this wider rule. 

Section 2 buries the “ King can do no wrong ” maxim by providing that the 
Crown is to be liable for the torts of its officers whenever a private person would 
be so vicariously liable. This section will thus ensure a remedy against the 
Crown, for instance, when a citizen is knocked down by a Post Office van driven 
negligently by a Post Office employee in the course of his duties. The employee 
will be also liable, if the plaintiff elects to join him as defendant in the suit. 
Unfortunately, the only officers for whose torts the Crown accepts liability in 
this Act are those paid and appointed by it, with the result that for torts of 
certain public officers outside that description, such as the police (who have 
already been held not to be the servants of the local authority or of the watch 
committee) no one other than the officer himself can be sued. 

The citizen will have no right of action against either the Crown or its 
servant for anything done or omitted to be done in relation to postal packets or 
telephonic communications, so that, for example, a person actually seeing his 
letter torn up by the postmaster is without remedy. The only compensating 
provision is that for the first time a right of action against the Crown is given 
for loss of or damage to registered postal packets. 

Further important exceptions to liability are made in connection with the 
armed forces. A serviceman suffering a pensionable personal injury through the 
tort of another serviceman when both are on duty, or suffering such an injury 
through defective service property or equipment, has no cause of action against 
either the Crown or the individual responsible. Section 11 expressly saves all 
prerogative powers of the Crown, and, in particular, “ any powers or authorities 
exerciseable by the Crown, whether in time of peace or of war, for the purpose 
of the defence of the realm or of training,‘or maintaining the efficiency of any 
of the armed forces of the Crown.” 

Frequently, a litigant wants some remedy other than a money judgment. 
He may have entered into a contract, and, being uncertain of its precise legal 
effect, seeks the court’s interpretation of it by applying for a declaratory judg- 
ment, a most valuable remedy obviating the need to wait until the contract has 
been performed or allegedly broken. This remedy is not mentioned in the Act, 
and probably the pre-Act rule that it was not available against the Attorney- 
General where the matter might eventually have had to be settled on a petition 
of right, will apply to prevent a subject from obtaining a declaratory judgment 
as to the interpretation of his contract with the Crown. Again, a person wishing 
to enforce performance of a statutory duty, normally applies for an order of 
mandamus, but this Act preserves the exemption of the Crown from mandamus, 
and does nothing to ease the severe: restrictions imposed on its availability against 
public officers. Furthermore, the commission of a tortious act, for example, 
nuisance to adjoining landowners, may often be restrained by obtaining an injunc- 
tion against the wrongdoer. That remedy, though not available against the Crown 
at common law, was sometimes granted against Government departments. That 
right the Act takes away, the most obtainable against either the Crown or a 
department being an order declaratory of the rights of the parties. A person 
obtaining a money judgment against the Crown cannot enforce it by execution 
against Crown property, nor is there any other available legal means for enforcing 
payment of the moneys awarded fo him. 
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Perhaps the most controversial section of the Act is that dealing with 
discovery of documents. A party to litigation is normally allowed to apply for 
an order calling on the adversary party to furnish a list of the relevant documents 
in his possession, a right given for the first time by the Act to litigants against 
the Crown. The litigant may then usually inspect any of these documents before 
the trial. This Act, however, provides that the Crown shall not be required to 
produce any documents the production of which would be contrary to the public 
interest. Obviously, the Crown should not be compelled to produce documents 
relating to secrets of State in military and international affairs, but that is not 
the limit of this exception. The Minister and not the court is made the sole 
judge of whether production is injurious to the public interest, and in practice 
Government departments claim exemption for all their files. A recent Australian 
case shows the extent to which the objection is carried. Vital to a suitor’s case 
was the time at which he made a telephone call to a police station. It being 
admitted that the sergeant on duty recorded the times of calls in a telephone book, 
an application for production of the book was made, but successfully resisted 
by the Crown because the Minister swore that production was contrary to the 
public interest. The opinion is widely held that only matters of national defence 
and international diplomacy should be free from disclosure, and that the court 
should be empowered to decide in a doubtful case whether a document is within 
the protected category.! 

COMMENT 


This statute is a truly significant step towards the assumption of public 
responsibility for private loss sustained at the hands of the governmental machine. 
Although the range of remedies is narrower than that available against the subject, 
the fact that, in general, the ordinary rules of procedure are to apply to proceed- 
ings both by and against the Crown should enable it to work well in practice. 
Unlike its counterpart in the United States (the Federal Tort Claims Act of 
1946) it shows no tendency to cut down unduly the pecuniary claims of the 
citizen against the Crown. 

Nevertheless, it does fall short in some respects of its expressed objective 
of making the Crown liable in the same manner as are other litigants at common 
law. These deficiencies seem in the main to be the results of executive pressure 
exerted on the framers of the Bill, rather than Treasury attempts to reduce 
financial obligations, although a few of them may be due to drafting slips. What- 
ever the cause, deficiencies of substantive law, such as the exclusion of liability 
for police torts and the limits on contractual remedies, procedural flaws like the 
tules relating to discovery, and weaknesses in the remedies available. particularly 
in the case of declaratory judgments and orders of mandamus, ought to be the 
subject of amending legislation. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the official 
himself ought to be personally liable for the mistaken but bona fide exercise of 
his powers. Rather than expose him to ioint liability with the Crown. the Act 
might well have exemvted him from liability in the absence of personal fault, 
thus leaving it to the Crown to take any disciplinary action deemed necessarv. 

Is it enough merely to extend the private law to the Government? Neither 
this Act nor the Federal Tort Claims Act goes further than that. On the other 
hand, on the continent of Europe there is widespread recognition that the obliga- 
tions of the Government go bevond the mere dutv of compensating those iniured 
by negligent acts. What of the innocent pedestrian knocked down by the State 


1Two recent Treasury statements bearing on the disclosure of documents are 
reproduced in an Appendix by kind permission of H.M.S.O. 
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ambulance, driven without negligence, rushing a critically ill patient to hospital? 
Or the householder whose windows are shattered by nearby artillery practice? Or 
the shopkeeper whose stock is ruined by flooding consequent upon the fire brigade 
extinguishing a fire in the adjoining premises? There is no end to these situa- 
tions where the individual may sustain an exceptional loss as a result of the non- 
tortious operations of instrumentalities of the Government. 


Continental legal systems have recognised that special sacrifices imposed 
upon or suffered by the citizen in the course of administration of the public 
service should be spread over the community as a whole. Whether the time is 
yet ripe for the acceptance of these ideas in Anglo-American law is doubtful, and 
certainly it would be difficult to frame legislation of sufficient elasticity without, 
at the same time, subjecting the Government to excessive liabilities. Once the 
boundaries of fault are stepped over, the difficulty is to know where to stop. 
Suppose that the health authorities shut a port because a contagious disease has 
broken out. Is the docker to get compensation for loss of wages, and, if so, what 
of the café proprietor on the dockside who suffers loss of custom of the dockers? 
These are problems of great complexity for which there is no solution ready at 
hand. 


It may be that where Government activities predictably: will result in loss 
to a limited number of individuals, then the Government should be liable, the 
absence of fault notwithstanding. Where the pecuniary loss is unforeseeable, or 
spread over an undefined segment of the public, it seems impracticable to submit 
the Government to additional liabilities. All of us must pay for the privilege 
of living in society. It is when we pay too dearly that the need for compensation 
by the State arises. It is at least desirable that our administrators, legislators 
and lawyers be aware of these issues, and consider whether we can follow the 
lead of Europe, and provide a remedy when the citizen bears an involuntary 
special sacrifice. 

APPENDIX 
Treasury Circular 


T.C. 26/47. Dated 8th December, 1947. 
CROWN PROCEEDINGS ACT, 1947. 


S1r,—I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
to inform you that the Prime Minister has directed that the attention of all 
departments should be called to the fact that the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, 
will come into force on the Ist January, 1948. The Act not only imposes upon 
the Crown additional civil liabilities but also makes great changes in the procedure 
by which claims by and against the Crown can be enforced. While as a general 
rule the Act assimilates the procedure in Crown proceedings to the procedure 
followed in actions as between subject and subject, there are, by reason of the 
peculiar position occupied by the Crown, some important exceptions to this general 
rule. 

Rules of Court have been made for the purposes of the Act; these Rules set 
out the procedure which is to be followed and indicate some of the differences 
from the ordinary procedure as between subjects which will apply to Crown 
proceedings. Nevertheless, there are a number of matters which are not afd 
cannot be explicitly dealt with by Rules. It is essential that in carrying out the 
new Act all Departments should, so far as possible, adopt a uniform policy and 
procedure, and Solicitors to Government Departments are requested to collaborate 
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and consult with one another and especially with the Treasury Solicitor to ensure 
uniformity. This is especially desirable with regard to the question of discovery 
of documents. For the first time by Section 28 of the Act discovery may be 
ordered against the Crown subject to the requirements of the public interest. 
The Prime Minister has in accordance with the undertaking given by the Lord 
Chancellor in the House of Lords circulated to Ministers a memorandum pointing 
out the importance of this matter. It is essential that the procedure io be adopted 
by all Departments with regard to such matters as the classes of document which 
should not be produced in the public interest, the form in which an objection to 
disclosure or production is to be made, the form of the affidavit of documents, 
the stage at which a Ministerial certificate should be produced and the form of 
that certificate, should be dealt with on uniform lines in all Departments. The 
privilege given to the Crown of refusing to produce documents or disclose facts 
is essential for the proper conduct of the public service, but the exercise of the 
privilege necessarily involves great responsibilities to see that it is only exercised 
in proper cases where otherwise the public interest would be injured. It is, 
therefore, particularly necessary that there should be consultation before 
Ist January, between the Departmental lawyers concerned and with the Treasury 
Solicitor to ensure that all Departments so far as possible adopt a common policy 
and practice on this important matter. 
I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. E. BRIDGES. 


Letter from Mr. Winnifrith (Treasury) to Mr. Day (Chairman, 
Staff Side, National Whitley Council). 


CROWN PROCEEDINGS ACT, 1947. 


Effect on Civil Servants wishing to take Proceedings Against the 
Crown on Personnel Matters 


Treasury Chambers. 
30th January, 1948. 


Dear Day,—You approached me some time ago on the above subject and 
we have since had a further talk. This letter seeks to give you assurances on the 
two main points in which you were interested. 

Civil Servants with Contracts: Disclosure of Documents 


Your first point is to find out whether, in the case of the very limited number 
of civil servants who have an actual contract of service with the Crown and who 
may wish to take proceedings against the Crown in respect of that contract, the 
Crown will avail itself of its right to refuse to disclose documents required by the 
civil servant in question. T.C. 26/47 indicates that in certain circumstances the 
Crown will refuse to disclose documents; but quite definitely this will not apply 
to all documents involved in proceedings arising out of service contracts with the 
limited group of civil servants who hold such contracts. 


But as you probably know, the Crown has for years refused to disclose certain 
classes of documents relating to members of the staff because the Service cannot 
function properly unless this class of communication is consistently withheld from 
public disclosure; the best-known classes are minutes and departmental reports 
(including medical reports and health—as distinct from sickness—records). 
Having made this decision, the Crown must abide by it, for a practice of allowing 
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disclosure in some cases and not in others would lay the Crown open to the 
charge of only producing these documents in cases in which they assisted the 
Crown’s case. It is very seldom that such a document is relevant to the issue 
to be tried and, if it is, the Crown Lawyer responsible for the case, always does 
what he can to enable the claimant to get the evidence he desires in another 
way. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that the Crown itself is equally bound 
by the rule and cannot produce that class of document either, so that the Crown 
is equally handicapped by the rule, and as a consequence, the potential civil 
servant plaintiff may gain. 


Civil Servants without Contracts 


Your second point was to find out whether there was any ground for suppos- 
ing that the effect of the Act was implicitly to give a contract of service to all civil 
servants. I can assure you quite categorically that the Treasury are advised that 
there is no ground for making this assumption. The position is just the same 
after as before the Act. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. J. T. Day, Esq., C.B.E. A. J. D. WINNIFRITH. 


The Administrator’s Responsibility 


Towards a Free Society 
By the Rt. Hon. CLEMENT Davies, M.P., K.C. 


THs subject covers such a wide field that to-night I can only touch upon 
some of the main points as they appear to me. 


The question you have asked me is “ What is the Responsibility of the 
Administrator in a Free Society?” Of course, the word “free” is a relative 
term. By belonging to any society an individual recognises by his membership 
of that society that he has thereby limited his complete freedom and undertaken 
certain responsibilities. What, however, we mean to-day by a “free society” 
is that society which, while providing for the maximum efficiency, for the safety 
of the society, and the individuals composing ‘it against external enemies or 
external forces and providing the maintenance.of the health, well-being and 
general improvement in the standards of life of all, nevertheless allows the 
maximum amount of freedom for the individual to contribute towards that 
efficiency and to follow his own mode of life within that society. That does 
not pretend to be a precise, and is certainly not an exhaustive, definition. 


In these days when there is so much talk and discussion about controls, 
directions, planning and nationalisation, we are apt to forget that, though principle 
may be involved, these terms and their applications are not new, and very often 
and, indeed, to a large extent, they raise only questions of degree. The very 
idea of government of any kind, even the most primitive, at once involves 
direction, control and planning. Every Act that has been passed since Parliament 
first met and started to legislate, has meant that at least some matter was 
controlled or directed and that someone planned what form that direction or 
control should take. 
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ADMINISTRATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS A FREE SOCIETY 


CENTRAL PROBLEM 


The responsibilities of the administrator must be studied in the context of 
present-day problems of society. To-day it is almost a truism to say that modern 
society is so complex, and its members are so inter-dependent upon one another, 
that the consequences of decisions taken by politicians and administrators are 
more far reaching than ever before and affect the lives of millions of individuals 
to an unprecedented scale. Consequently, there is a heavy moral responsibility 
imposed upon both politicians and administrators before any decision or action 
is taken. The Totalitarian State has, of course, its own method of dealing with 
these matters. The Totalitarian State seeks the maximum efficiency throughout 
the whole of the State—maximum efficiency in all matters affecting the society 
which it controls. In order to pursue this policy and achieve it, it is not in the 
least concerned, but utterly regardless of, the freedom of the individual. Our 
problem is a much more difficult one—that is, how to attain maximum efficiency 
but at the same time to retain and secure for the individual the maximum amount 
of freedom. Put in another way, we regard that restriction upon the individual 
as good and necessary, which on the whole ensures the greater amount of freedom 
for all. For example, the restriction upon the individual’s freedom of the use 
of the public highway by insisting that he drives his vehicle on the left of the 
road, secures the greater freedom in traffic and transport for all. So, in the State’s 
interference in economic and social affairs, that is the object which should be 
kept continually in front of the administrator in arriving at his decisions. 

The State has decided to undertake certain services which hitherto have, 
in the main (although in all of them the State in the past had exercised a certain 
amount of control, regulation or restriction) been left to the control, enterprise 
and initiative of private individuals. Those services now depend on what is known 
as public enterprise, and the great problem that is confronting us is—how public 
enterprise can, not only work alongside private enterprise, but be so far welded 
with it that we can say that there is common enterprise in our free society. 

One word upon this matter of public enterprise before I pass on. Let us 
always remember that decision and action must be that of the individual or a 
body of individuals. So in truth public enterprise must really mean the enterprise 
of the individuals clothed with the authority of administering the service or 
property or both, owned by the public. That fact must be remembered when 
we are considering the relation of the Government, whether central or local, not 
only to industry and trade but to the individuals in their ordinary avocations and 
their everyday life. Of course intervention by the Government in time of war 
becomes of necessity more positive as well as more general and particular than 
in time of peace. How far that may go or should go in time of peace is a matter 
highly controversial and entering, of course, into the field of high politics in 
which I do not intend to trespass to-night. 

During the last 40 years there has been a wide expansion in the powers 
and duties of administrators, both in Central Government and in Local Govern- 
ment. In a modern State with the tremendous and rapid advance following 
scientific discoveries, the increase in knowledge and the general desire for an 
improved standard of living, together with a recognition that we individuals are 
dependent upon one another, has rendered that expansion inevitable. This. of 
course, has led to a great increase in the numbers employed in administration. 
In the Civil Service alone the number of non-industrial staff employed whole- 
time has risen from 374,000 in April, 1939, to 659,000 in October, 1947, while 
there are over 63,000 employed part time. These 659,000, however, are not 
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strictly all administrators, for there are only about 4,000, which is equivaient to 
less than 1 per cent. in the Administrative Class. The great majority belong 
to the Clerical Grade, and this figure includes Minor and Manipulative Grades 
in the Post Office. 

I take it for granted that in discussing the administrator I need not dwell 
on the qualities which are essential, namely, integrity, impeccable honesty, con- 
scientious devotion to duty and a capacity for sound and disinterested judgment 
after mastering the facts upon which that judgment is required. We require 
more to-day from the administrator than the essential qualities described by 
Sir Thomas Freemantle, Chairman of the Board of Customs, as the qualities 
absolutely required, namely, “ physical strength,” “sound life,” “interest and 
sobriety and a docile and contented disposition.” We also require a wider 
knowledge of the social problems, the needs and lives of those affected by the 
particular administration, and we also require, if the administration is to be 
effective, initiative and vision, that is a capacity for looking ahead and seeing 
the problems and difficulties that will be met and which will have to be over- 
come. 

There are three main groups of public administrators who deal with the 
different aspects of the general problem of State administration. They are:— 

1. Central ‘“Government.—Under the Central Government there are three 
main classes, namely, the Administrative Class, described in those well-known 
words as “those concerned with the formation of policy with the co-ordination 
and improvement of Government machinery and with the general administration 
and control of the Departments of the public service.” That class about whom 
Sir Horace Wilson, the then Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, 
said—“ Broadly speaking the main quality that is required seems to me to be 
a capacity to take the facts about a particular subject, put them into shape, 
to suggest the deductions that might be drawn from them, to propose lines of 
policy that might be adopted in relation to them, and generally to apply a 
constructive analytic mind to what I would call the policy of the Ministry.” 

Then there are the other two classes, namely, the Executive and the 
Clerical Groups. ‘To-day, of course, there is included in the service, a vast 
number of professionals, specialists and industrial workers, as well as a growing 
number of functional divisions, such as foreign and colonial services, and of 
special classes dealing with taxation, labour, education, and auditing officers. 

I agree with Mr. H. R. G. Greaves in his excellent book on “ The Civil 
Service in the changing State,” that there is no warrant for the belief that the 
Civil Service can be regarded as a class apart from the general industrial, 
professional and commercial population, nor that new or nationalised economic 
service embodies elements of character contrasted with established services. 
Their elements are wholly comparable. 

2. Local Government.—There is an important difference between the 
administrators in Local Government and the administrative class of the Civil 
Service, namely, that the chief officers are generally technical administrators— 
that is officers with technical knowledge with the additional flair for administra- 
tion, whereas in the administrative class of the Civil Service the officers are, in 
the main, non-technical administrators. 

3. Admunistrators on Boards and Commissions.—These have recently 
increased under the impetus of the nationalisation policy of the present Govern- 
ment. For example, Bank of England, Coal Board, Transport Commission, 
Electricity Commission, and so on. Their functions are closely allied, of course, 
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ADMINISTRATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS A FREE SOCIETY 


to those of business executives, and any distinction between executive duties 
and administrative duties is more blurred in this group than they are in the 
Central Government Group. 

To-night I can only deal mainly with the responsibilities of the first group, 
although much that I have to say will be common to all three groups. 

I propose now to consider the responsibility of the administrator in four 
general respects :— 

1. Moral responsibility; 

2. Legislative responsibility; 

3. Organisational responsibility; and 

4. Refresher or follow-up responsibility. 

1. Moral Responsibility —This is hard to define with any precision. It 
flows from the complexity of modern life and from the far-reaching consequences 
of the decision or action taken. The prime necessity for the administrator is to 
be and remain human, tolerant, patient, and understanding, for he has to realise 
that he is not merely directing and controlling materials and inanimate things, 
but he is administering for and on behalf of human beings with wills and desires 
of their own and possessing what he may regard as foibles, weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies. So, rather than unnecessarily interfering with their freedom or 
unnecessarily restricting that freedom, the administrator must be prepared to 
sacrifice neatness of blue prints and tidiness of plans, and, as much as he possibly 
can, allow elasticity and room for particular circumstances, peculiar events, and 
what might be called borderline cases. There must be no urge on his part to 
prod or pinprick, which will only antagonise. He must remember that the people 
as a whole are the sovereign power and that he is there to serve rather than be 
there to order. He must remember that nothing arouses public antagonism so 
quickly as the feeling that someone, however small and unimportant, has received 
not merely wrong, but even harsh treatment, and, if public opinion is roused 
in antagonism, then the administrator can be perfectly sure that his blue prints 
and perfect plans will not be allowed to proceed as he desired them. Put shortly, 
in another way, we all hate nagging, and the administrator must get out of any 
habit of sending someone unnecessarily or too frequently with the instruction, 
“Go and see what they are doing and tell them not to do it.” Men and women 
not cnly want as much maximum freedom as they can get, but they also want to 
feel that they are free. If I may turn from one kind of administration to another, 
I should like to recall a great statement made originally by the late Lord Atkin 
with regard to the administration of justice, when he said: —“ It is as important 
to appear to do justice as it is to do justice.” People not only require justice to 
be administered but they also need to feel confident that justice is and will be 
administered. 


2. Legislative Responsibility—This is often overlooked or not sufficiently 
realised. It flows, of course, from the delegation by Parliament of legislative 
powers to the Ministers and their Departments. Ultimate responsibility falls 
on the Minister. All rules and regulations and orders, etc., are issued in his 
name, and he is responsible to Parliament and Parliament to the Public. But 
it must be remembered that these rules, regulations, orders, etc., are, in the main, 
the work of and prepared by the administrative class of officer in his Depart- 
ment. Knowing this, Sir Horace Wilson, as I have already said, stated that the 
main quality that is required in such an administrative officer, was a capacity to 
take the facts about a particular subject, put them into shape, suggest deductions 
that might be drawn from them and propose lines of policy that might be adopted 
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in relation to them, and generally apply a constructive analytic mind to the policy 
of the Ministry. 

However much we may regret or even resent it, some delegation of legisla- 
tive. powers by Parliament cannot to-day be avoided—it has come to stay. Of 
course, that delegation has increased enormously since the 4th August, 1914. 
The war situation and war requirements made that inevitable, but so also has 
the steady trend of Governments to intervene more and more in the affairs, 
and, indeed, the everyday affairs of the people. Parliament under those circum- 
stances has not the time to consider in the ordinary manner, as it does in the 
case of a Bill, every detail. But, if this tendency cannot be avoided, it becomes 
all the more essential for Parliament to insist on proper safeguards. Particularly 
should Parliament be careful where it is granting exceptional powers, such as 
where it delegates some power that might allow the Minister on his own responsi- 
bility to settle some particular principle or policy, impose some taxation or duty 
and certainly where he might use the power to deprive the citizen of the protec- 
tion of the Courts. There has been a growing tendency to create administrative 
tribunals—tribunals created by the Minister and his Department which exercise 
judicial powers and carry out judicial functions in which the citizen and his 
Department are involved. Again, in modern society, this is to some extent 
inevitable, but until fairly recently that was obnoxious to English ideas of law, 
and especially the English conception of the power and position of the judiciary, 
and its confidence and reliance upon the judiciary as the bulwark of liberty 
standing between the citizen and the executive. We have, however, to recognise 
that the Courts of Justice are quite incapable of dealing with the multifarious 
complex and detailed questions which arise to-day as a result of our extended 
social legislation. 

It is true that Parliament has the power to scrutinise this delegated legisla- 
tion and to some extent exercises that power, but only to some extent. I feel 
that Parliament should devise a far better and more effective method of under- 
taking that scrutiny than there is at present under its rules of to-day available 
to it. However, that is another subject. In the meantime, the position being 
what it is, there is an even greater responsibility upon the administrative officer 
in ascertaining and considering all the relevant facts, in collating them, in draw- 
ing the proper deduction from them and in thinking out the policy which it is 
desired to pursue in relation to those facts and the consequences of that policy. 
It is needless to add that he should be also particularly careful in his drafting 
so as to make the order or direction or regulation as clear and as definite as is 
possible, always bearing in mind, moreover, what I have said under the heading 
“ Moral Responsibility.” There is nothing which brings the law into contempt 
so certainly and so completely and with effects going far beyond the particular 
order, than the issuing of a law or a regulation which is unworkable or which, 
for some reason or other, the public feel is unfair. Such a law or such a regula- 
tion not only brings the law into contempt, but tends to and might indeed actually 
undermine the stability of society. 

What, therefore, should be done? As I have said the first requirement is 
to ascertain the facts and make the proper deductions from them and then seek 
the line of policy which should be followed in relation to those facts. The best 
way in my view to proceed, is for the administrative officer to consult with 
those individuals or bodies who will be concerned or affected by the proposed 
new law or regulation. They will know the facts and they will know the diffi- 
culties and will be able to say where the shoe pinches or might vinch. Not 
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only will they, in this way, assist the administrator, but, by bringing them into 
the early consultations and carrying them with him, the administrative officer 
will also gain their goodwill; tney wuil feei that they have had a part im creating 
the law or regulation which 1s to apply to them. Nothing irritates and offends a 
man more tnan a jaw or regulation which he aoes not understand or the reason 
for which he does not know, or which comes upon him suddenly and unexpectedly 
from the blue. ‘That antagonises him. But if he has been consulted, not only 
may he feel that it has been done only after consultation with him and possibly 
with his full approval, but he will be flattered that he is “in the know” and 
was aware of tne problem which the law or regulation was meant to solve. 
Moreover, however good the administrative ofticer may be, and 1 cannot pay too 
high a tribute to them, to their character and to their amazingly extensive know- 
leage of men and affairs, they cannot possibly think of everytaing or v:sualjse all 
the repercussions that are likely to arise from the issuing of a new law or regula- 
tion. iL have only to recall to you the immense amount of industry, research and 
acquisition of intormation that is undertaken by not only one Department, but a 
whole number of Departments, before a major Bill is launched upon Parliament. 
Yet I cannot recall one Bill that has not called for amendment during its course 
through Parliament. How often is it that some particular circumstance, that 
had been overlooked or not known, is brought to the attention of Parliament 
by a member who has had the information given to him by one of his consti- 
tuents. If that is our experience with regard to Bills, it is a warning to us as 
to the need for the most careful enquiry, work, thought, drafting and also 
consultation before a Ministerial or Departmental regulation or order or direction 
is issued. 

3. Organisational Responsibility —This, as you are well aware, is ground 
which has been well traversed. It covers the responsibility for the smooth and 
efficient running of the machinery of Government, the daily and hourly dealing 
with multitudinous problems, large and small, that inevitably arise. 

The biggest responsibility under this heading at the present day is the 
co-ordination of the different activities of all the Departments, which now number 
nearly 100. This is an immense task, and yet it can be and must be solved. 
The principle, or shall I say the strategy, to be followed in bringing about such 
co-ordination is fairly simple and to some extent has already been brought 
about. I refer to the good work that has already been done in this respect by 
the Organisation and Methods Branch of the Treasury; and another example 
is the Inter-Departmental Committee dealing with Greater London under the 
Chairmanship of an Administrative Officer of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. But these as yet are only a start. If I may give an example of the 
kind of thing that happens now it is this: A Department, after the most careful 
enquiry and consideration and all the other things, then decides to issue a very 
necessary form. It is clear; it is easy to fill in; and it contains only the minimum 
number of questions that have to be answered. It is in itself quite simple, and 
it is sent, we will say, to a farmer or a small builder. Then what happens? 
Another, or perhaps two or three other Departments or more have each of them 
issued their own patticular forms, equally clear, easy to fill in, simple and con- 
taining just the minimum number of questions. But unfortunately the questions 
are duplicated and the recipient has to answer the same question twice or several 
times. It is little to be wondered at that he is irritated, annoyed and regards it 
ali as a waste of time, of paper and of money. That kind of thing can be 
avoided, and should be avoided. It can be avoided by co-ordination at the 
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Central Government level. As I have said, a beginning has been made, but 
only a beginning. The co-ordination of the different activities of the different 
Departments at the Central Government level is moreover far more important 
than the point to which I have just called attention. It enables the administrator 
to get the assistance of his colieagues, their views and reactions upon the main 
problem which confronts him and all of us as to the extension and probable effect 
and repercussions arising from the extension of the State control. It will help 
him to keep in mind, that while he is aiming at the maximum efficiency, he must 
never lose sight of the continued and undoubted necessity of maintaining the 
maximum of freedom for the individual. That leads to the next heading. 


4. Refresher or Follow-up Responsibility—I have already spoken about the 
need for marshalling all the available facts bearing on the problem, their critical 
analysis and the full and careful consideration that must be given before a 
decision is taken. Considerable advance has been made during the war in 
operational research, which has been of inestimable value in assisting the adminis- 
trative officer in ascertaining the relevant facts, and it is to be hoped that that 
will continue to be developed. Then, as I have said, the decision is taken and 
the order or regulation or direction issued. That having been done, what then 
follows? Decisions, large and small, are taken daily, and their effects and 
repercussions cover very wide areas and tens of thousands of people. The Order 
has been made and the files are put away. Is there then any follow-up, any 
real ascertainment of the consequences, and an analysis of the results? Is there 
a refresher course whereby decisions are reviewed periodically, or at all, so as to 
ascertain what has happened, to find out whether they have been proved to be 
sound, accepted and working smoothly in the light of experience, or has there 
been a failure somewhere, has something that 10 one thought about been over- 
looked, or not known, and if so do they need amending, or is the matter left 
until somebody objects, until somebody states that he has been unjustly or 
unfairly treated, until somebody thinks that there is some discrimination against 
him, and his voice is sufficiently loud so that his neighbours join with him in 
voicing the complaint, so that at last public opinion is roused. If the position 
is left in this latter way then there is a failure on the part of the administrator. 
The administrator has the responsibility for following up his decision and con- 
stantly studying the effects of his decisions, analysing their impact on the lives 
of individuals and, if necessary, as more facts come to light be prepared to revise 
his previous judgment and amend or withdraw his order or direction. 


Such to my mind are the responsibilities, heavy in detail though not in 
principle, multitudinous and complex, which fall upon the shoulders of the 
administrator of to-day in the free society in which we live and which it is our 
endeavour and desire to maintain. 

We cannot expect, nor can we ask for, perfection. Administrators like all 
other human beings are not infallible. We ask them also to remember that they 
will be dealing with human beings just as fallible or probably more fallible than 
they are themselves. 

All we can ask for is that the administrators should be aware, and constantly 
aware, that these people in these islands are determined to be a free people, and 
that they desire not only the society of British people to be a free society but 
that they desire also that every individual within that society should have freedom. 
The responsibilities upon the administrators are heavy and manifold, but their 
greatest responsibility is to preserve the free society that Britain demands. 
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Reform of the Civil Service 
By the Rt. Hon. R. A. BUTLER, M.P. 


[In his address to the Institute of Public Administration in London on 
3rd February, 1948, Mr. Butler opened by recalling some of his experiences of 
the Government service, and paid a tribute to the help he had received, as 
Minister, from the Civil Service. He then went on to mention the following 
aspects of reform as being worthy of further consideration. | 


RECRUITMENT 


yest I am going to take entry into the Service. I am glad to say that, in 
some respects, entry has beert made more sensible for the administrative class 
by a modification of the examination system. Permission is given to the aspirant 
to take the form of examination most suited to his brain and capability. Well, 
that is a start. I am myself less excited about what is known as the “house 
party ” principle. Having at one time applied to be a candidate for the Diplomatic 
Service I was examined at such a “ party ” with a view to seeing whether I emitted 
my cherry stones in the right way. I do not think that is a final or enduring form 
of test. There are limits to this form of selection. Nor is the examination 
system without blemish. The general educational content, both of our schools 
and particularly of our universities, is far too much centred on the examination 
system, from start to finish, and has too little of general education to produce 
a well-educated civil servant or any other class of citizen in this country. 

I attempted to deal with this when I was Minister, and I hope that attention 
is being paid to the need of drawing the curricula and syllabuses of the schools 
and universities away from purely exam.-ridden directions. If I am impressed 
by one thing in entry and training it is that the secondary schools are not only 
standing up to the older schools in examination, but they are surpassing by their 
results some of our ancient foundations. That, I think, is a very healthy develop- 
ment. , 

Now I think that for those who enter the Civil Service through a university 
career it will be necessary in some way to adjust the university curriculum. I 
think it would be invaluable, at any rate for candidates for the administrative 
class, to spend at least one year on a general course, either of public administra- 
tion or of widening experience outside the ordinary university course. At one 
period in the Indian Civil Service there was a system of recruitment at the age 
of 19 for the administrative grades. The whole university course was then 
spent on specialised studies. In due course we must have more refresher courses, 
such as is the habitual lot of teachers. You may well find great opportunities 
for development in the adult education movement. I believe that there should 
be a regular form of release from civil service duties for convenient education 
in special colleges, adult colleges and other similar centres. 

While I am considering general entry I should value anything you can tell 
me about the best method of creating a single unified service, that is to say of 
linking up the clerical and executive grades with the administrative grade by 
the ladder of opportunity. I believe there is a real chance for education in the 
junior grades of the clerical and executive services. Education will be the best 
means of picking out the really bright young recruit and giving him or her a 
chance of at least one year at the university or elsewhere. I notice that a Fabian 
Society Report cannot agree on that procedure; but I think it would be invalu- 
able to combine experience gained in the junior branches with a university 
opportunity for young people. For those who are too old to take a university 
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course there are many problems, but I welcome a recent decision that a 20 per 
cent. allocation of the Assistant Principal posts should be filled by limited com- 
petition among men and women under 30. 

There is another problem to which I do not at present see an answer. That 
is the question of how, when a man is a certain age, say, 35 or even 40, you fit 
him into the post of Assistant Principal or, alternatively, how you can appoint 
him to a post suitable to his age, while at the same time making him climb the 
ladder and Icarn the work in the different branches of the administrative grade. 


RETIREMENT 


Now let us consider retirement. I co-operated with Mr. Eden over the 
reform of the Foreign Service. The Foreign Cffice scheme provides that there 
should be an opportunity for compulsory retirement of those who are unsuitable. 
This scheme is in operation. Those krown as “plodders” are now “ vulner- 
able.” I thing we must have a few plodders, but there must also be a power of 
compulsory retirement. I should also like to see the principle of retirement on 
proportionate pension much more widely accepted than the Treasury so far 
agree. These two reforms would cog in together, and the Treasury need not 
be unduly alarmed at the prospect of an undue number of people taking advantage 
of the proportionate pension plan. 


CONTROL OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Now as regards control of the Service. It seems to me that we have con- 
trived an utterly wrong system. At present the head of the Treasury is at the 
same time the head of the Civil Service. I do not see how you can expect one 
man to understand the mysteries of the foreign exchanges and the taxation 
system, and at the same time to have leisure to study the intricacies of the Civil 
Service and be its head. There should be a central staff department, not under 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Treasury or the Financial Secretary, 
but preferably under the Prime Minister’s department. The chief of this 
department should be head of the Civil Service. The senior official of the 
Treasury should concern himself with taxation and such matters, and the Head 
of the Civil Service should concern himself with the myriad problems of the 
Service. 

So we start with reform at the top and have a central staff department 
having definite powers over and above those existing at present. This central 
staff department should concern itself not only with staffing and promotion 
within the Civil Service, but also with the relationship of the Civil Service to 
the new Public Boards. Whether we like it or not we have to face the fact that 
the world is changing, and that there are such things as Public Boards now. 
There is considerable confusion about the question of Organisation and Method. 
If we have a central staff department it would seem an integral part of their 
duties to consider Organisation and Method from the top. 


USE OF SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS 


Then there is the need to bring the scientific staffs, the medical staffs, the 
statisticians and the economists more into the picture. The new staff department 
should review the position of these various experts and give them opportunities 
of promotion into and out of the various grades, thus allowing them to reach the 
highest posts in the Civil Service, instead of coming to a dead stop because they 
have chosen an expert line. 
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REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


That leads me to the very large question as to the extent to which the Civil 
Service should plan our economic life. Sir John Anderson in his Romanes Lecture 
on this subject said that the Central Economic Staff was supposed to do the 
following things: to receive all economic intelligence collected by various 
Governmental agencies; to cover by their own researches any gaps in that intelli- 
gence; to appraise economic intelligence, both general and particular. Weil that 
is indeed a full assignment for any staff. We shall have to adopt the joint staff 
system, and to profit by war-time experience. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 

How far can the Civil Service attempt to intervene in industrial maiters, 
or should it not interfere with industry at all, letting industry run its own 
affairs? There will obviously have to be a difference of technique between the 
nationalised industries and that vast sector of private enterprise which we are 
told may remain. In the Industrial Charter we tried, on page 13, to describe 
the changes that will be necessary. Industrialists and the Civil Service must 
work in full accord and must obtain a complete understanding of their respective 
functions and activities. : 

There is, however, a danger lest the Civil Service attempts to put its fingers 
too far and too deep down into industry itself. The real difficulty here is that 
the more a Government department delves into industry the more a number 
of persons in industry are appointed to “ mark” the Civil Service, as members 
of opposing football teams mark each other. Thus more and more people are 
taken off productive work. 

The statistical returns which we continually ask for also impose a great 
burden on staffs. I am certain that there will not be sufficient man-power left 
in England if this process of duplicating bureaucracy goes on. In the allocation 
of raw materials to industry I think it will be vital to transfer many of the details 
to industry itself. In the system of allocation there seems to me to be a danger 
in giving too much power to big industry as against small. Sir John Anderson 
is right in saying, in the lecture to which I have referred, that you must have 
an opportunity for training civil servants in industrial matters, but you must 
also have the opportunity of consulting outside technical advice for the purpose 
of helping the Government machine. 


SALARIES AND CONDITIONS 

Now we come in this series of reforms to the question of rates of pay. On 
this I cannot give you very much satisfaction. It seems to me that the Civil 
Service is like the monastic orders of old, with the three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. It is quite clear that at certain grades Civil Service pay will 
have to go up, there is no doubt about that. But at the same time it must be 
said that you will never extract from your duty in the Civil Service the same 
rewards as you would obtain in commerce or industry. I am certain the problems 
of the Service will never be solved by improvements in pay alone. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 
The Civil Service must not be frightened of its relationship with Parliament. 
Here I feel very unfriendly towards the Fabian report. The Fabian report seems 
to me to be far too nervous of Parliament and wants to shield the Civil Service 
far too much. For example, in paragraph 184 the question is raised of the 
Public Accounts Committee, upon the work of which I believe you had a talk 
from the Chairman, Mr. Osbert Peake, some time ago. This report says that 
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things would be easier if the Public Accounts Committee would indicate in advance 
to senior officials what questions it proposed to raise, so that these officials 
need not look up answers to questions which will never be asked at all. Now 
I know what is entailed for civil servants in preparing replies to questions from the 
time when I was answering 75 questions a week at the Foreign Office. These are 
really a scourge to the Civil Service. 1 have often seen a false and unjust priority 
given to a file marked “ Parliamentary Question,” simply because everybody in 
the department is terrified of a Parliamentary question. Well, whether that be 
so or not, I am afraid you cannot go behind what amounts to the liberty of the 
M.P. to ask what questions he likes. 

In this subject of reform there are very many aspects on which I have only 
lightly touched in dealing with a vital part of our national mobilised strength. We 
are passing to-day through a system of society and government in which, rightly 
in my view, there is a diffusion of powers. Pride must therefore inspire the 
section upon which a great deal of power is placed, namely the Civil Service. 
There is to-day, I believe, in our system of government and society no monopoly 
of leadership. It is of great importance therefore that the Civil Service should 
not under-estimate its functions, should not try to usurp power or privilege, 
should show no .unnecessary dilatoriness, duplication, or delay in its decisions 
and in its activities. I believe that our modern civilisation is marked by the 
dispersal of wealth and power among a great many hands. This must be matched 
by a conjunction of effort in the Civil Service in the common interest. And as 
the son of a former civil servant I rejoice to see the wider opportunities which 
are opening out for an already noble career. 
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This is a book of vital interest to all 
in the public service. The author has 
formulated a set of principles and a 
philosophy to guide civil servants in 
the performance of their complex 
tasks. A notable feature of the book is 
his reasoned refutation of the charge 
of “bureaucracy”, and his analysis 
of the real faults — and merits — of 
public administration. 


Public Service and Admin- 


istration says: 

“Mr. Warner has done his job well. 
His book .... surveys the whole field, 
first formulating a series of principles and 
then analysing and explaining them in 
such a way that a bright light is shed on 
the problems of present-day Govern- 
ment.” 


From booksellers. Published by 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Appeal Tribunals and the National 


Assistance Scheme 
By GEORGE LACH 


[LJNDER the National Assistance Act tribunals are to adjudicate on appeals 
on the following matters: — 


(a) A refusal by the National Assistance Board to give assistance; 

(b) The amount of an assistance grant; 

(c) The issue of an assistance grant to a person other than the applicant; 

(d) Any condition subject to which an assistance grant is made; 

(e) The giving of assistance in kind or the nature or extent of assistance in 
kind; 

(f) A decision to recover the whole or part of an assistance grant made to 
a person in full-time paid work; 

(g) The amount by which arrears of insurance benefits are abated on account 
of the issue of assistance grants; 


(h) The requiring of a local authority to provide accommodation for a person 
in urgent need of it; 


(i) The amount of an excess payment which the Board may recover. 


The appeal tribunals which will determine these matters are slightly modified 
versions of the tribunals set up under the Unemployment Assistance Act, 1935. 
The jurisdiction of these tribunals was extended in 1941 to supplementary 
pensions. This article comments on the operations of these tribunals and makes 
proposals for reform. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Historically, appeal tribunals under the unemployment assistance scheme were 
inevitable. Before the Board was created the unemployed with whom it became 
concerned had been accustomed to Courts of Referees in connection with their 
claims for benefit and transitional payments; and during the years 1931-1935 they 
became accustomed to making representations to the Public Assistance Committees 
about the amount of transitional payments which they received. Some form of 
appeal machinery, therefore, existed before 1935. It was more than ever necessary 
after 1935, when the Board took over. 

The Board was given the difficult task of applying a common standard 
throughout the country in place of the widely different standards of the 200 
public assistance authorities, some of which were based on a means test less 
harsh than that designed by the Board. Certain applicants were, therefore, 
bound to be aggrieved by the reduction in their incomes, and for this reason 
alone appeal tribunals were essential. But they were necessary also for a check 
on the application of sanctions to applicants whose self-neglect or neglect of their 
dependants led officers of the Board to impose conditions on the payments of 
allowances. No doubt, too, the appeal machinery had to be outside the courts 
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of law if it were to give quick and cheap decisions. In short, administrative 
tribunals under the Unemployment Assistance Act were inevitable. 


On the whole, the tribunals appear to have done their work well, despite 
their undue reliance upon the clerk—or perhaps because of it. This view can- 
not easiiy be supported in the absence of a superior court to which appellants 
could turn when their appeals were rejected; nor is there any evidence available 
as to variations between the decisions made by different tribunals. Negative 
evidence of satisfaction is perhaps suggested by the very few Parliamentary 
Questions about the tribunals and the fact that they do not appear to have aroused 
much interest in any quarter. This may, however, illustrate the general point 
that many aggrieved persons require a sympathetic hearing more than justice. 


On the other hand some evidence of lack of confidence in the provisions for 
appeal is to be found in the very small number of appeals that have been lodged 
and in the notable insistence by district officers in their reports for 1935 that 
the machinery was brought fully to the notice of applicants, and that they were 
encouraged to appeal. In 1945, when there was an average of 1,400,000 
pensioners receiving supplementary pensions, 5,502 appeals were lodged; that is, 
0.39 per cent. appealed. But the number of determinations made in a year is 
far greater than .the average number of pensioners, a new determination being 
made whenever a pensioner’s circumstances changed. Hence the significant 
percentage is much smaller. Its size cannot be attributed solely to the reluctance 
of old persons to come before the tribunals, for in 1937, when there was an 
average of 570,000 unemployed receiving assistance, appeals still represented less 
than 1 per cent. of the determinations made. On the whole the Board have 
generously interpreted their powers, and this must have reduced the need to 
appeal, but even after making all allowances for this the statistics incline one 
to doubt whether the Board’s clients could have had much confidence in the 
appeal arrangements. 


INDEPENDENCE OF TRIBUNALS 


Lack of confidence in the independence of the tribunals would not be 
surprising, for their constitution and procedure were weighted in favour of the 
Board; and perhaps this was done deliberately. Hunger marches, riots and 
sustained political acrimony marked the years onwards from 1931, when the 
transitional payments scheme extended the means test beyond the scope of the 
Poor Law. In 1934 the Government faced bitter criticism over the means test 
embodied in the Unemployment Assistance Bill. In 1935 the Board’s first set 
of regulations provoked such a spasm of hostility that they had to be modified. 
The conclusion which the facts suggest is that in the atmosphere of those days 
the Government appears to have been determined that the appeal tribunals should 
not be free to weaken the Board’s policy in any way, and accordingly they made 
the appeal tribunals an integral part of the Board. Further evidence of the 
deliberate nature of the action taken may perhaps be found in the fact that the 
Donoughmore Committee on Minister’s Powers reported in April, 1932, not 
very long before the Unemployment Assistance Bill was being drafted. The 
Committee reported that “ The appointment of such a (Ministerial) tribunal may 
be left to the Minister, but the tribunal should be independent of him in the 
exercise of their functions.” The Committee stressed the importance of independ- 
ence where the Minister had an “interest ” in the matters to be decided. How- 
ever strange may seem the rejection of the idea of an independent tribunal it 
must be remembered that public assistance authorities heard appeals against 
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their own decisions, and so did the Commissioners appointed to administer 
transitional payments in areas where local authorities refused to undertake the 
work. 

The tribunals were designed on the model of the Courts of Referees, but 
the adaptation appears to have been made without sufficient regard to the 
institutional forms which are necessary for justice to be done, and appear to 
be done, or the modification was deliberate. 


Despite the differences between insurance and assistance schemes the model 
was well chosen. A court of referees consists of an independent chairman, a 
member drawn from a panel of workpeople’s representatives, and a member from 
a panel of employers’ representatives. Under the Unemployment Assistance 
Act the independent chairman was retained; the workpeoples’ representative was 
retained; but in place of the employers’ representative there was put a repre- 
sentative of the Board. No limits were placed on the kind of person who could 
not be appointed save that anyone who was a member of a household in receipt 
of assistance was excluded. In consequence, it was possible for an officer— 
including the solicitor—of the Board to be appointed as a member of a tribunal 
to adjudicate upon decisions of other officers of the Board, and such appoint- 
ments appear to have been made. However rarely this occurred, and whatever 
the circumstances may have been, the mere possibility of an apparently indepen- 
dent tribunal being constituted in this way is enough to frighten off the most 
determined would-be appellant. 

The appointment of a Board’s representative to the tribunal was not justified 
on any grounds, for it is clear that the procedure that was followed more than 
adequately ensured that the Board’s point of view was brought home to the 
tribunal. Further, the Board’s representative was not drawn from a panel, and 
consequently gained considerably more experience of the appeal machinery than 
could the workpeoples’ representatives who attended tribunals at infrequent 
intervals, and indeed at intervals so infrequent that the Board themselves had to 
make representations for the size of the panels to be reduced. 


The independence of courts of referees has secured for that machinery full 
confidence in its operations, and it is good to see that the National Assistance 
Act changes the constitution of appeal tribunals so that the appointment of the 
chairman and one member is made by the Minister of National Insurance, the 
other member being drawn from a panel of workpeoples’ representatives. The 
appointment of a member to represent the Board is thus abolished. There is 
not in the Act, however, any provision which would prevent the appointment of 
officers of the Ministry of National Insurance or of the National Assistance 
Board as members of tribunals, and such a prohibition seems to me a safeguard 
which should be incorporated in the Appeal Tribunal Rules when these are 
made. 

THE CLERKS OF TRIBUNALS 


One other feature of courts of referees which was changed for the worse 
in the application to unemployment assistance concerns the position of the clerk. 
Before 1930 senior officers of the Ministry of Labour, known as Appeals Officers, 
were appointed as clerks to the courts of referees. In 1929 a Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Harold Morris, K.C., was appointed “to consider and 
report upon the constitution and procedure of statutory authorities performing 
the functions of . . . courts of referees under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. . .” This Committee reported that “it has been represented to us that 
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appeals officers not infrequently participate in the proceedings of courts of 
referees, and in some cases question claimants. We realise that it may not always 
have been an easy matter for appeals officers to discharge their duties. Their 
position has been a difficult one. The Court will still require an officer as 
clerk, but his duties should be strictly confined to those of arranging the papers 
for the Court, recording decisions and communicating them to claimants, and 
the other formal duties necessarily appended to the work of a Court. We have 
evidence that in some cases, after the claimant had withdrawn, the appeals 
officers remained whilst the Court were discussing their decision. In a large 
number of cases the chairman and the members of the Court will be able to 
discuss with one another, without being overheard by anyone else present, and 
reach a decision in that way, but we are of opinion that where this is not practicable 
all persons, other than the chairman and the members, should withdraw while 
the scope of the decision is being discussed.” From 1930 onwards a junior 
officer has acted as clerk to courts of referees, and the function of recording the 
findings and taking note of the evidence given has been assigned specifically to 
the chairman. The clerk may record the findings of the Court only at the 
dictation of the chairman. 


In adapting these courts for use under the unemployment assistance scheme, 
the Board put aside the recommendations of the Morris Committee and appointed 
“ an officer of the senior grade of Assistant District Officer.” Certain unfortunate 
consequences emerged from this. In the first place, the clerk took an active 
part in the work of the tribunals, and because he was senior to officers of the 
Board whose decisions were in dispute, and senior to the Board’s officers who 
attended sittings of the tribunal, the tribunal tended to lean on him for advice 
and guidance. Worse still was the fact that in some cases the clerk, in his 
capacity as Assistant District Officer, had given the decision which was in 
dispute. And worse than this was the fact that the Assistant District Officer 
was responsible to his District Officer (later, Regional Officer) and subject to his 
directions. The pressure thus brought to bear on the clerk when decisions 
of the district officer were before appeal tribunals and the clerk’s pressure on 
the tribunal to uphold his district officer’s decision can be imagined. Again 
disregarding the recommendations of the Morris Committee, the Assistance 
Board Appeal Tribunal Rules definitely prescribe that the clerk should be present 
at all sittings and is present “while the scope of the decision is being discussed.” 
This procedure is all the more difficult to understand because under the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme case law plays a dominant part, but under the 
unemployment assistance and supplementary pensions schemes there is no higher 
court of review, and hence no case law. Hence also there is no need of a clerk 
able to refer to previous decisions. Perhaps the explanation of the strong position 
given to the clerk is to be found by implication in these extracts from the 
Unemployment Assistance Board Report for 1935: “Each Tribunal has an 
individual responsibility, independent of both the administrative practice of the 
Board itself and the lines that other Tribunals may have followed in arriving 
at their decisions... . At the same time it is necessary that the Tribunal should 
be kept fully informed of the principles underlying the Board’s own administra- 
tion . . . clerks to the tribunals are able by their position as clerks to a group 
of Tribunals with adjoining areas of jurisdiction to keep individual Tribunals 
informed of the point of view of neighbouring Tribunals on particular matters 
of importance, and the Board’s headquarters staff act as clearing house between 
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districts.” These sentences surely reveal a strong determination to keep tribunals 
operating within the general atmosphere of the Board’s policy and administration. 
The National Assistance Act incorporates one small amendment which may 
make it possible for clerks from outside the National Assistance Board to be 
appointed to these tribunals. Under the Act the Board must still assign a clerk 
and such other officers as are necessary to each tribunal, but there is provision 
for the clerk to be paid by fees instead of by remuneration, and this offers an 
opportunity for the employment of independent clerks. Until the rules govern- 
ing the National Assistance Board Appeal Tribunals are published, we shall 
not know whether the Board intends to insist on the clerk being present at all 
sittings. I would like to suggest that the Board should think again on this 
subject and ensure that the appeal tribunals are clearly independent, and that 
no ground exists for the criticism that they are open to the influence and 
persuasion of officers of the Board in their capacity as clerks. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure at the tribunals, both formal and informal, also appears to 
be weighted in favour of the Beard. Sittings are normally held at area offices, 
and in many of these offices the only accommodation suitable for the tribunal 
is the area officer’s own room. This arrangement makes for informal contact 
between the chairman and members of the tribunal and the area officer, for 
obviously on arrival at the area office the chairman looks in to see the area officer 
or the area officer comes out and meets the chairman. Nothing could be more 
natural on such occasions than for a chairman or a member to ask the area 
officer about some aspect of the regulations or the Act on which they are not 
clear, or on which they would like to know the Board’s policy. In this way: the 
tribunals are open to an influence which can in no way be offset by any <ctivity 
on the part of the appellant. In addition to these informal and unorganised 
meetings the Board at one time took the initiative in convening conferences of 
chairmen. These conferences were attended and addressed by members of the 
Board and senior officials. It appears that Press and public were excluded, and 
what went on is known only to those who attended. The exchanges of views 
between chairmen of tribunals and members and officials of the Board were 
doubtless helpful to both parties, but can it be doubted that the effect of this 
procedure was to associate the chairmen with the policy of the Board? In 
addition to these conferences held in 1935 the instructions issued by the Board 
to its officials are made available to members of tribunals. Thus the policy of 
the Board is communicated directly to the tribunals, a procedure which makes 
use of the legal and expert staff of the Board in the exposition of its point of view. 
Memoranda have also been prepared for the tribunals, but do not appear to have 
been published. Moreover, on appointment chairmen and members of tribunals 
were given “ facilities for early consultation with the Board’s senior officers.” 
On the subject of contacts between departments and tribunals Dr. Robson has 
written: “The control exerted by the Minister over the work of the tribunal 
should be exclusively confined to instructions contained in public documents.” 
The practice of the Assistance Board has been a serious infringement of this 
principle and vigilance is required to restrain the new National Assistance Board 
from perpetuating the bad practices of its old self. 


In order further to make sure that the Board’s point of view was not lost 
sight of, a member of the tribunal was appointed to represent the Board, 
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His attendance at tribunals is fairly frequent compared with the attendances 
of the workpeoples’ representatives, who are drawn from a panel. Moreover 
the low maximum compensation payable for loss of remunerative time restrained 
some of the higher paid workpeoples’ representatives from serving on tribunals. 
At the hearing itself the Board’s point of view is put forward by the official 
concerned—or by any other officer of the Board—and the Clerk (who has 
approved the official’s observations on the appeal) is also present and, naturally 
enough, wishes to see that the tribunal keeps to the lines of the Board’s policy. 
The appellant is probably making his first appearance before the tribunal and 
certainly cannot be expected to have a detailed knowledge- of the regulations or 
the Act. He may perhaps be making a second or third appearance before a 
tribunal, but it is very unlikely that his experience can be as extensive as that 
of the officer of the Board. To assist him the appellant may be accompanied by 
a friend, and if some of these friends are trade union officials or officials of an 
old age pensioners’ organisation, they may have had more experience than the 
appellants themselves. Nevertheless, their experience cannot be so wide as that 
of the officer of the Board. In fact about 16 per cent. of appellants are accom- 
panied by friends. It follows that the Board has far greater opportunity to 
present its case than has the appellant, and this may be one reason why only 
one in four of*the appeal tribunals’ decisions are in favour of appellants. The 
National Assistance Act does remedy some of these abuses, and in particular 
does permit regulations to be made under which the appellant can be represented 
by someone else. But until the Appeal Tribunal Rules are published we shall 
not know whether full representation is intended or continuance of the existing 
practice whereby infirm pensioners may be represented by a friend to help the 
chairman to elucidate the facts. 


REPRESENTATION OF APPELLANTS 


Full representation is a reform which Mr. Aneurin Bevan, now Minister 
of Health, tried to secure during the debate on the Unemployment Assistance 
Bill in 1934. He then argued that “cases of special difficulty °—that is, appli- 
cants who were neglecting themselves or their dependants through gambling, 
drinking, or even sheer mismanagement—needed representation by skilled persons 
to deal adequately with the allegations which would be made against them. In 
the same debate Mr. George Buchanan argued that some protection should be 
afforded to appellants against malicious allegations. The then Minister of Labour 
rejected both points of view, arguing, as does the present Minister of National 
Insurance, that the tribunals would become too formal if safeguards of this 
kind were introduced. There still appears to be need for the protection of the 
appellant against malice and negligence on the part of the tribunal and members 
of the tribunal should, therefore, be made personally liable for damages on these 
accounts. Professor Robson has made this point generally in his Fustice and 
Administrative Law (p. 506). 


A related point made by Professor Robson in the same book is that tribunals 
should exercise judicial discretion in the special sense in which that phrase has 
come to be understood in the Courts of Law. It seems to me that there can be 
no check upon the temper of the tribunal while the whole proceedings are con- 
ducted in camera. No record of evidence is taken, no findings of fact are recorded 
by the chairman. Until the proceedings are made more open it appears useless 
to ask for judicial discretion to be exercised by the tribunal. What is necessary is 
the appointment as chairmen at tribunals of such men and women as will be com- 
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pletely independent of the Board and whose reputation and character are them- 
selves a guarantee that the activities of the tribunal will be conducted in a truly 
judicial manner. It is to secure some check upon the procedure of the tribunals 
that such cases as can be heard in open court should be heard in open court, 
despite the difficulties which will necessarily attend upon this innovation. 


The exclusion of Press and public from sittings of appeal tribunals is 
generally desirable in the interests of justice. Many of these appeals deal with 
matters of intimate and private concern to the applicants who are parties, and 
they would not venture to appeal if they knew that their domestic circumstances 
would in consequence be open to the public gaze. Nevertheless, certain classes 
of appeals do not concern private affairs, and these should be open to the public. 
For example, a general question which in my view should be decided at a public 
session is whether expenses necessarily incurred by a disability pensioner should 
be provided for by an increase of the allowance otherwise payable, or whether 
he should be expécted to use the 20s. which the Act says is to be disregarded 
when setting off his resources against his needs. 


AN APPELLATE TRIBUNAL 


This question is also one which in my view illustrates the need for a 
superior tribunal to which applicants would have a right of appeal from a decision 
of a local tribunal. There is no provision for appeal to a superior tribunal in 
the schemes administered by the Assistance Board and in rejecting the proposal 
to establish such a tribunal under the National Assistance Act the Minister of 
National Insurance argued that it would make the scheme too rigid. Neverthe- 
less, there are many matters which at present are determined by the Board, and 
on which the decisions of the Board apply to classes of cases and not to individual 
cases. For example, regulations do not specify how much of every kind of 
resource shall be allocated for the recipient’s personal requirements. The 
phrase used is “so much as is reasonable ” and someone has to make a decision 
as to the amount which, in their view, is reasonable. Hitherto these decisions 
have been made by the Board and accepted by tribunals but they are matters 
which seem to me suitable for a decision by a superior tribunal. The flexibility 
of the assistance scheme rests on the powers to make an adjustment of the 
allowance normally payable according to the special circumstances of the 
applicant and his household. To prescribe how much of particular resources 
shall not be taken into account does not take away from the scheme its necessary 
flexibility, and this is one example of the decision which should be entrusted 
to an independent superior tribunal rather than to the Board exclusively. 


The creation of a superior tribunal would make it necessary for chairmen 
of tribunals to formulate and record the grounds of their decisions. No doubt 
the Minister of National Insurance thinks that to do so would be to make the 
machinery too rigid. In his view tribunals should not feel themselves bound 
by their previous decision. It is true that each case must be decided on its 
merits if there are special circumstances, but where the point at issue is of 
general concern to a group of applicants then there are clear advantages in giving 
the grounds for a decision. There are, of course, other reasons why tribunals 
should do so. 


In conclusion it must be pointed out that the greatest improvement in the 
appeal machinery of the National Assistance Board is likely to be achieved by 
making the tribunals clearly and manifestly independent of the Board. For this 
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reason as quickly as may be possible new chairmen and new members should 
be appointed. (The National Assistance Act continues the appointment of the 
present chairmen and workpeoples’ representatives.) Hearings should be held 
in premises other than those of the Board, and clerks of junior rank should be 
appointed. Communications between the Board and members of tribunals should 
be restricted to the minimum and should be published. On no account should 
appeal tribunals be turned into advisory committees to advise the Board, for 
which specific committees have been set up. Finally, the Board should make it 
clear by its whole attitude that it regards the tribunals as truly independent 
bodies. Reforms of this nature would go far towards establishing confidence in 
the appeals machinery of the National Assistance Board. 


STUDY AT HOME FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The examination for this Diploma can now be taken by candidates who 
(1) have passed or obtained exemption from London Matriculation; 
or (2) have obtained a School Certificate or some recognised equivalent 
qualification and have for two years held an approved appointment in 
a Public Office. Attendance at University classes is not necessary; 
candidates can prepare for the exam. at home. The Diploma is 
increasing in importance as a qualification for those engaged in local 
government service. Founded in 1894, Wolsey Hall prepares candidates 
for D.P.A. Examinations by means of up-to-date postal courses drawn 
up and individually conducted by highly-qualified graduate tutors. 
A Guarantee is given that, in the event of faiiure, tuition will be 
continued free of charge. At the 1947 (External and Extension) 
Examinations 56 WOLSEY HALL STUDENTS PASSED the whole exam., 
forming nearly HALF THE PAS8 LISTS; 72 Passed in one Part only. 


Prospectus free from ©. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. HJ27, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Local Government Accounts and Financial 
Statistics 


By BERNARD Hazet, A.I.M.T.A., 
Assistant Treasurer, West Riding of Yorkshire County Council 


N circular No. 190/46 (dated 22nd October, 1946) addressed to all local 

authorities, the Minister of Health directed attention to the fact that the timely 
submission of essential statistics must play an increasingly important part in the 
formulation and operation of economic and financial policy. Whilst recognising 
that authorities are still labouring under difficulties the Minister suggested that the 
time had come when definite plans should be made by local authorities not only 
with a view to enabling future requirements to be met promptly but also to 
secure—in the meantime—the quickest possible clearance of such arrears of 
statistics as have accumulated. Where necessary, too, special consideration should, 
it was suggested, be given to the possibility of closing accounts at a much earlier 
date than may have been practicable in recent years. Having regard both to the 
range and tempo of present-day developments in the field of local government 
few will question the propriety of the Minister’s admonition, and it is the future 
aspect of these two problems—the early closing of accounts and the prompt 
submission of financial statistics—which forins the subject-matter of the para- 
graphs which follow. 


The problems are, of course, inter-related, and a brief historical survey cannot 
do other than lead to the conclusion that their resolution does not lie in an 
immediate return to pre-war standards in these matters. At best it was not until 
July that the earliest published accounts for the year ending on the previous 
31st March made their appearance—and these were confined to the publications 
of a mere handful of authorities who took particular pride in their prompt circula- 
tion. The bulk of the volumes rarely left the printers before late September or 
October, and quite a few were little short of a year old before they saw the light 
of day. Consequently, the delay in the publication by the Statistical Branch of 
the Ministry of Health of the summarised results of the financial aspect of the 
activities of local authorities—conditioned as it must be by the time factor involved 
in the most tardy individual submission—was infinitely worse. “ Local Govern- 
ment Financial Statistics ” containing a wealth of data, the value of which is, how- 
ever, from the viewpoint of policy formulation, directly dependent upon the time- 
liness of its availability, was issued on an average some two and a half years after 
the close of the period to which the figures related. Other costing and statistical 
surveys covering matters such as hospital and institution maintenance costs,cleans- 
ing and refuse removal can show little if any improvement on these records, and 
it cannot be seriously suggested that statistical data so late in its presentation can 
serve any useful purpose as a factor in the formulation of economic and financial 
policy which is the Minister’s present concern. Nor is it thought that the earlier 
submission of data less factual in its compilation would in the circumstances meet 
the Minister’s requirements. The emphasis, therefore, must be on the more 
prompt closing of accounts. 
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We are perhaps made more fully aware of the nature and extent of the problem 
which confronts us when the results to which reference has been made are brought 
into comparison with the pre-war performances of, e.g., any of the “ Big Five” 
Banks, whose final accounts and extraordinar.ly profound annual reports were in 
the hands of the sharehclders within as many days as there are weeks in the 
interval before the issue of the earliest of the local authority epitomes; or with 
those of the leading insurance houses, the railway companies and the principal 
industrial concerns. Admittedly there are substantial differences in the structure 
of these organisations and in the form and purpose of the accounts involved, yet 
if, as the Minister of Health has indicated, the formulation and operation of 
economic and financial policy is in any way dependent on the prompt submission 
of local authority statistics, the possibilities of profiting from an examination of 
the organisational set-up of those undertakings whose year-end performances must 
be the envy of most local authority treasurers cannot be ignored. 


Nor is the problem mainly one of staffing. The time-lag did, it is true, 
worsen during the war period with its depletion of trained and qualified staffs, 
but the substantial improvement on the pre-1939 standards which it is suggested 
must be sought will not derive from the mere increase in available personnel. In 
any event the present man-power situation would undoubtedly necessitate the 
search for alternative methods even if the appointment of additional staffs could 
be regarded as a possible solution in normal circumstances. 


Recognising the need for greater efficiency in their financial administration, 
an increasing number of local authorities are already looking in the direction of 
accounting and statistical machine installations to provide the solution of this 
vital problem, but it is a grave mistake to imagine that the mere introduction of 
machinery on however elaborate a scale will of itself provide a speeding up in 
the production of essential data, particularly where the completion of the final 
accounts is a condition precedent to its abstraction. In actual practice it may be 
found that the result is contrary to that intended. The piecemeal mechanisation 
of sclected phases of the work as presently planned seldom leads to any substantial 
improvement from the viewpoint of the system as a whole, albeit that there is 
here and there a demonstrable saving in time or labour. Mechanisation, if it is 
to succeed, must be incorporated within the framework of an entirely new design 
the whole of which can have regard to the requirements of the machine operations 
with any consequential adjustment in the antecedent as well as the succeeding 
processes. This does not of course mean that mechanisation by stages is 
impossible—it is in fact generally to be advocated—but that the plan as a whole 
must first be envisaged. 


Due regard must of course be had in any such plan to an organisational aspect 
of particular importance to financial officers which demands that the scheme for 
the division of functions and responsibilities shall have as its primary object the 
provision of an adequate degree of security and control of money or money’s 
worth. The technique of combining this feature with a labour division which 
secures at the same time the maximum advantages which derive from a proper 
degree of specialisation on routine functions is comparatively new to local authority 
organisational experts, and is one which demands the most careful study. 


In comparison with representative accounting systems in operation in major 
industrial organisations it would seem that a contributory factor in the delay in 
the presentation of the final results of the financial transaction of local authorities, 
and one which has had its repercussions on the progress of more complete mechani- 
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sation is the degree of the decentralisation of the primary cash records over the 
various commitiees and public utility undertakings. Obviously there must be an 
individual ascertainment of the financial results of the principal services, particu- 
larly where these form the bases of grant calculations or consumer charges or 
where, as in the case of county councils, certain special county services are charge- 
able over parts only of the administrative area; but whether this need involve a 
complete separation of the actual cash transactions is a matter to which a good 
deal more thought should be given. It is, however, a fact that at the moment in 
the vast majority of cases each committee is primarily responsible for the authorisa- 
tion of the payments relating to the service which it administers, and that these 
payments are made from a separate bank account or by way of a block drawing 
from a composite account with all the related inconveniences in the way of 
separate cheques to creditors for each purpose, separate bank reconcilations and 
the host of transfers between the several accounts for services mutually. rendered 
which are necessary if the cash separation is in any way to serve the purpose 
intended. 


Not only does this initial separation of cash restrict the scope for specialisa- 
tion and consequently for the co-ordinated application of mechanical aids, but 
the earliest date on which-it is possible to present the summarised results of 
the organisation as a whole will, as in the case of the national statistics to which 
reference has already been made, be determined by the least efficient of the 
component units. There is, too, a substantial volume of work involved in the 
maintenance of self-contained cash subsidiaries which serves no useful purpose 
in relation to the results in the aggregate, and which is entirely eliminated where 
there is complete unification of the cash accounts. 


In the paragraphs which follow an attempt will be made to describe an 
experiment in the planned mechanisation of a substantial volume of the 
accountancy work of a large local authority which has its inception at the primary 
record stage and follows a single co-ordinated scheme through all subsequent 
processes to final accounts and which has been made possible by the concentra- 
tion at vital points in the operational system in one comprehensive account of 
the whole of the cash accumulations of the authority. 


For the purpose of this survey the cash structure of the scheme may be 
presented in diagrammatic form as shown below. A number of subsidiary 
accounts relating principally to trust funds or funds possessing certain of the 
characteristics of trust funds do in fact exist, but these are insignificant to the 
main purpose, and their inclusion would tend only to confuse. The authority 
has an annual budget in excess of £16 millions, approximately one-half of which 
finds its outlet through each of the composite Drawings accounts. 

It will be seen that the whole of the income, from whatever source, is 
credited in the first instance to a General Collection Account, a system which 
greatly facilitates the prompt banking of remittances whether at head office or 
through any of the branch or agency banks. Machine-prepared analyses of coded 
receipt duplicates enablé this account to be cleared at monthly intervals to the 
appropriate Fund Banking Account of each Committee. Payments out of these 
Fund Accounts can be made only on the authority of a properly authenticated 
Order of the Council upon the Council’s Treasurer as laid down by the Local 
Government Act, 1933, and, in the system now under review, only by transfer 
to a composite Supply Account, which is the clearing medium for payments of 
all types. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


The outlet for the Supply Account is to one or other of the two main 
Drawings Account upon the presentation to the Bank of an authenticated schedule 
of cheques actually drawn. By this means each Drawings Account is fed with 
precisely the amount required to meet the cheques drawn upon it at the time at 
which they are issued. ‘The balance on each account at any time, which is easily 
reconcilable, represents the value of cheques unpresented. The Supply Account 
which was opened initially with the authority’s “working balance,” releases to 
the Drawings Accounts the scheduled requirements represented by cheques 
actually issued, which amounts are restored through the medium of statutory 
Orders for payments out of the Fund Accounts. The whole of the Council’s 
finances are thus under constant review with each ingredient capable of exact 
location and reconciliation either individually or in the aggregate. 


The added scope for planned mechanisation of the most up-to-date type 
afforded by this concentration of cash can perhaps best be illustrated by a 
detailed description of the operation of the General Drawings Account where a 
reconciled analysis of payments to the value on average of over £650,000 and 
affecting all committees of the Council is regularly available within 48 hours 
of the close of each monthly accounting period. 


The machinery employed is of the punched-card type embodying the prin- 
ciple of transcription of basic data into small manilla cards by means of position 
designated punched holes. In addition to the appropriate punching and verify- 
ing equipment the installation consists of automatic sorting machines, printing 
tabulators, interpreters and other auxiliary equipment. The cards, which are 
capable of being sorted and tabulated at exceptionally high speeds, themselves 
actuate the printing, calculating and classifying mechanisms at all stages subse- 
quent to the original punching and verification, thus reducing to the minimum the 
scope for error. In this latter connection it is important to bear in ‘mind that 
basic information is recorded once only no matter into how many different classi- 
fications or categories it may subsequently be taken, and that if the accuracy of 
this primary record is proved all future reconciliations are automatic. ; 


Experience has shown that to derive the maximum possible advantage from 
the application of punched-card methods, transcription of the basic data should 
normally take place at the earliest possible stage in the series of operations, the 
punching medium being an authentic original document; and in the scheme now 
under review the starting point is the creditor’s unpaid invoice. These invoices 
for goods supplied to or work done on behalf of any of the Council’s committees, 
properly certified by the appropriate executive officer, are forwarded to the 
Treasurer daily for audit examination and payment. The pre-payment examina- 
tion includes the completion of a “ grid” stamp designed to show the identifica- 
tion number of the creditor as indicated by an index compiled on the “ split 
alphabet ” principle together with the code reference of the nominal or personal 
account against which the payment should be charged. Any one invoice may of 
course be allocated over a number of expenditure analysis codes, a contingency 
for which provision is made in the “ grid.” This work completed, the invoice 
totals are listed by adding machine in order to set up a daily control total of 
amounts due to creditors before the invoices themselves are passed to the punched- 
card section. It should be observed that at this stage no attempt is made to sort, 
classify or otherwise summarise the individual invoices, which are regarded as 
separate units. 
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The basis of construction of the expenditure analysis code needs some 
explanation. It is entirely numerical and extends over ten digits allocated as 
follows : — 

Committee (2) Main Code (4) Sub-Code (2) Analysis (2) 


Thus for each committee it is possible to provide an expenditure analysis 
over 9,999 main headings, each of which can be divided over 99 sub-headings, 
which are themselves capable of further analysis. This may for all practicable 
purposes be regarded as an unlimited scope for analytical costing, and the full 
demands of the various Government Departments are adequately covered. The 
range provided is also adequate to achieve that degree of standardisation necessary 
to enable cost analyses to be taken out under subjective as well as objective head- 
ings. Not only should it be possible to ascertain by automatic selection the 
analysed cost of any particular committee or, e.g., individual institution adminis- 
tered by a committee, but also the total cost of, say, coal or stationery or drugs 
used throughout the various services, and it is by the standardisation of sub- and 
analysis coding that this later objective is made possible. The development of 
this feature will be of particular interest to all concerned in the study of “ Social 
Accounting.” 


Within the, punched-card section of the Department the “ gridded ” informa- 
tion, together with the creditor’s own invoice reference, is transcribed on to 
punched cards—a separate card being prepared for each separately coded item. 
On completion of each daily batch, the cards, after verification, are passed through 
the printing tabulator at a speed of approximately 150 cards per minute and 
reconciled in total with the audit control of invoice totals, thus proving the 
accuracy not only of the punching but also, arithmetically, of the “ coding 
apportionments.” 


The batches of balanced cards are filed in chronological order, and on a 
specified day each week are automatically sorted (machine speed 400 card 
passages per minute) into creditor reference number order, which has the effect 
of bringing together all the cards for each individual creditor irrespective of the 
committees on whose behalf the payments are being made. The cards are next 
automatically merged with a permanent file of punched name cards—the machine 
selecting only those for which payment cards are present—and the whole are then 
ready for use in the preparation of a schedule of payments due. This schedule, 
which is prepared on continuous stationery, shows in addition to the total amounts 
due to all creditors (whose names are as the result of the “split alphabet” 
numbering arranged in alphabetical sequence), full details of the “ make-up” 
including the creditor’s invoice reference and, on the cash book copy, the expendi- 
ture analysis code. The cheque number reference is also printed automatically. 
Before release the schedule, which has been automatically totalled, is agreed with 
the weekly summary of the audit control totals, following which it forms the basis 
of the issue of cheques for the individual amounts shown to be due. It is then 
passed to the bank as the authority for payment and for the release from Supply 
Account to General Drawings Account of the total amount. involved. 


Additional carbon copies of the schedule when “ guillotined ” serve as invoice 
summaries (the invoices themselves having meanwhile been sorted into creditor 
order) and as the notification to be enclosed with the cheque informing the 
creditor of the items included in his remittance. There is also a separate official 
Cash Book copy. On average some 10,000 to 12,000 cards involving the issue 
of approximately 2,500 cheques are included in each weekly bank schedule pre- 
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paration, the actual tabulator time being approximately 4 hours. The sorting 
and name-card collating operations can to a large extent be carried out con- 
currently with the tabulating process by a single machine operator. 


Immediately after the preparation of the weekly bank schedule the cards 
employed in its production are re-sorted by reference to the first two digits of 
the expenditure analysis code, i.e., those which identify the transaction with a 
particular committee, thus bringing together all cards relating to each of the 
several committees. By passing the cards through the tabulator in this order it 
is possible to prepare in summary form an allocation of the schedule total to show 
the amount paid on behalf of each committee, and these figures are used to set 
up the cash and creditor control accounts in the various committee ledgers. 
This operation is performed each week, the cards being filed in committee order 
and in chronological sequence within each committee. 


At the end of each month and immediately following the completion of the 
final Bank schedule for that period (the fourth or fifth as the case may be) the 
whole of the cards for each committee are sorted into order of expenditure 
analysis code and tabulated to show in detail and total the amounts charged to 
each head of expenditure—main, sub- and analysis—during that month. The 
tabulated list is designed to show in respect of each item the creditor identification 
number and the bank schedule week-number, so that there is complete cross- 
reference between expenditure analysis list, cash book and the summarised in- 
voices themselves. The grand total of each expenditure analysis list will agree 
with the appropriate creditor control account set up in the committee ledger 
from the weekly bank schedule committee summary—which account is cleared 
by postings to the detailed nominal and personal accounts. In the aggregate 
the various analysis lists will of course agree with the total of the four or five 
Bank schedules, and the double entry is thus completed. As mentioned in an 
earlier paragraph, the whole of this work is disposed of within 48 hours of the 
close of the monthly accounting period. 


The committee expenditure analysis list also forms both the basis of the 
report to committee of the payments made on its behalf during the month and the 
official Order on the Treasurer for the release of the total amount involved from 
the Fund Account to the Supply Account, thus restoring the working balance 
on the latter and enabling it to meet the demands set up by further schedules of 
cheques issued on the General Drawings Account. 


An important feature of the direct method of expenditure analysis through 
the medium of a coding “grid” on the invoice itself, operated through a com- 
posite cash account, is the opportunity which it affords for the complete elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary preliminary allocation and rechargeable accounts. Any 
invoice which is capable of immediate allocation to one or more nominal heads of 
charge in any of the council’s accounts can be finally disposed of at the pre- 
payment stage irrespective of the number of different committees affected. Stores 
accounts and other preliminary allocation accounts which rely for their ultimate 
allocation on priced consumption records or unit or job costs cannot of course 
be avoided, but the experience of some two years’ operation of the system as 
applied to the General Drawings items gives rise to the belief that the extension 
of similar methods to these subsidiary accounts, with the consequent advantages 
of complete and continuous reconciliation with the principal financial records, 
will enable the authority’s accounts and financial statistics to play that important 
part in the formation of policy which the Minister of Health envisages. 
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Local Government in Bizonia 


By A. H. MARSHALL 


S INCE the occupation of Germany, experiments in the making of local 

government constitutions have been taking place in both the British and 
American Zones. Overshadowed as they are by events on the political and 
economic planes, and in the nature of things of possibly little news value, these 
developments are none the less of absorbing interest to the student of political 
science. The Germans themselves have taken more interest and a more active 
part in these developments than might have been expected in a country where 
the struggle for existence is inevitably the principal pre-occupation, and where 
it seems almost a mockery to attempt to visualise the future. 


When the occupying powers went into Germany civic services were 
practically at a standstill: the machinery of government had to be re-created 
ab initio. The occupying powers had to put into effect the Potsdam Agreement 
which provides 


“The administration in Germany should directed towards the decen- 
tralisation of the political structure and the development of local 
responsibility. To this end:— 

(i) Local self-government shall be restored throughout Germany on demo- 
cratic principles and in particular through elected councils, as 
rapidly as is consistent with military security and the purposes of 
military occupation . . .” 

Each occupying power has set about the problem in its own way. The English 
method was to set up institutions made in the image of our own, and to set 
them up at what many considered to be indecent haste. The question of the 
form of local government is particularly interesting because it is a subject upon 
which there are no inter-zonal agreements. What has our experience taught us 
so far? And what modifications need to be made? A recent P.E.P. pamphlet,! 
which carries the same title as this article, is an attempt to answer these questions. 
The pamphlet is only concerned with the American and British Zones. It is 
based upon detailed knowledge of the present position in the British Zone but 
not on a-detailed study of the American methods. As would be expected, the 
two countries have set about the task rather differently. The greater variety 
of local government systems in America, and the fact that many American 
constitutions are much more akin to the pre-war German constitution than 
those of Britain, have made the Americans less inclined to make drastic changes 
and, what is equally significant, to allow more differentiation in different areas. 


PRE-WAR GERMAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Pre-war German local government was in many ways an impressive spectacle. 
German cities had long traditions of efficient local government and a range of 
duties and influence second to none. Thus German delegates were always 
valuable contributors at the meetings of the International Union of Local 
Authorities. Not being so. strictly tied down like the English local authorities 








1 Local Government in Bizonia. P.E.P., 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 2s, 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT IN BIZONIA 


by the law of ultra vires they enjoyed greater freedom in the establishment of 
new and unusual enterprises. Moreover, the Burgomaster system encouraged 
men of outstanding ability to associate themselves with local government. Indeed, 
the larger cities attracted some of the ablest public men to their service. We 
have in this country to go back almost to the time of Joseph Chamberlain before 
finding in local government administrators of a comparable reputation. The 
Burgomaster was a political administrator appointed for a term of years to carry 
out the administration of the town. His powers varied under the different forms 
of constitution. Whilst the Council controlled the budget and the general policy 
the Burogmaster supervised the whole of the services, prepared the agenda and 
the budget, and could in some cases veto decisions of the Council which he 
deemed contrary to law. If he was a man of outstanding capacity he was the 
dominating influence in local affairs. 


The difficulties of explaining the political system of one country in the 
terms of another are notorious. The very term official, for instance, has a 
different significance to the German and to the Englishman! The term commonly 
used for “local government ” in Germany does not correspond with the English 
term. These examples could be multiplied ad nauseam. Another important 
factor is the obsession of the Germans with the notion that in constitution 
making the vital point is to leave no loophole for another coup d’etat such as that 
of Hitler, though in fact there was much in the German system which many 
Germans are seeking to restore, which made the task of Hitler easier. Thus, for 
example, the German is wedded to the idea of responsibility being vested in 
an individual rather than in a body: a German on seeing a badly repaired piece 
of road will remark that the Burgomaster is failing to do his duty; the 
Englishman, in like circumstances, inevitably refers to the failing of the local 
council. Then again, the German system lent itself to the delegation to local 
authorities of functions from higher government authority, these functions being 
delegated to the officials and not to the elected council, a system which paved 
the way for the control of officials by a dictatorial central government. There 
was no deep tradition of local self-government, as we know it, to be swept away. 


The difficulties encountered by the C.C.G. in trying to instal our English 
methods of local government were legion. There was the lack of tradition of 
self-government, the lack of belief in the political neutrality of the official, the 
strong party feeling and the general atmosphere of uncertainty which makes it 
particularly difficult to introduce a system of government not noted for prompt- 
ness of decisions. Among other difficulties described in the P.E.P. pamphlet 
are the fact that the C.C.G. was unable to attract personnel experienced in 
English local government and that it was not easy at the same time as power 
is being handed over to the Germans to educate them in democratic methods. 
The authors of the pamphlet are somewhat critical of the position of the K.R.O.s 
(Kreis Regional Officers. They are the officers in closest contact with the 
German population. These officers have found their duties constantly changing 
as power is gradually handed over to the Germans. K.R.O.s are the eyes and 
ears of the administration and have to do a wide variety of work, some of it 
not directly connected with local government. These officers are not always 
experienced in English local government. 


SOME CRITICISMS 


The authors of the report make a number of criticisms, most of which will 
be approved by those who have seen the local government experiment in 
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Germany. They plead, for example, for the need for experiment. There are 
unique opportunities for this. Why should a country have a uniform system 
of local government throughout? Indeed, the case for differentiation has already 
been admitted in the decision to leave Hamburg with its distinctive institutions, 
(Hamburg is, of course, a regional government and a local authority combined.) 
The authors plead also for more educational work, both among the populace 
and among those connected with the administration of local government. Visits 
of Germans to England and vice versa are mentioned. These, too, must be a 
valuable medium for improving knowledge. They also argue in favour of a 
mild dose of the political administrator. The authors of the pamphlet fear 
that the political administrator may be brought in by the backdoor if he is not 
admitted by the British into the constitution. It is in the political administrator 
that the German has hitherto regarded authority as being vested. The suggestion 
made in the pamphlet is that a Burgomaster of the old type should be appointed 
for a limited period, subject to final control, particularly financial control, 
remaining with the Council. The authors of the pamphlet point out that apart 
from the fact that this is the system to which the Germans are accustomed, 
there are many advantages to this method of administration. For example, the 
concentration of, executive authority, instead of its dispersal in a number of 
independent departments, is of itself a valuable advantage. 


Of the need for experiment and for more education in the methods of 
democracy among the populace themselves, no one who has seen the German 
local government machinery working will be in doubt. 


The suggestion of the restoration of the political administrator is more open 
to question. One of the great difficulties in political science is that no lifetime 
is long enough to see the results of new policy. It may well be that in time 
the Germans would come to prefer the English system. Recent information 
which has been coming over suggests that many of the officials are already 
beginning to see the advantages of political neutrality and the advantage of 
laying upon the council the responsibility, not only for policy, but ultimately for 
administration. In particular, they have realised how advantageous it is for an 
official to be able to do his work in accordance with his instructions and not to 
be distracted with the task of justifying the policy before the public. What is 
happening in practice in many towns is that in taking over our English system 
the Germans, in consonance with their tradition, naturally vest more authority 
in the Stadtdirektor or Oberstadtdirektor than we do in the Town Clerk. Is not 
this a true adaptation of a foreign system? And, incidentally, are the Germans 
not thus securing many of the advantages of the political administrator (e.g. the 
concentration of authority) without the disadvantages? 


The question as to which system is the best insurance against a repetition 
of Hitlerism is an extremely interesting one. In so far as the German system 
concentrates authority in political officials and accustoms them to take instructions 
from above, it has dangers. On the other hand, the political neutrality of 
officials may of itself constitute a danger. One can see that an official who was 
pledged to serve any government whatever it might be, might make only too 
easy the task of a would-be dictator. The fact is that no constitutional safeguards 
are in themselves adequate against such tactics, but an Englishman may perhaps 
be forgiven for suspecting, that the more democratic the methods, even if they 
are purchased at some loss of efficiency, the less the likelihood of a recurrence 
of 1933. 
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Reviews 


Iam, Sir, Your Obedient Servant 
(Institute of Public Administration.) 1s. 


HAMLET put the “insolence of Office” among the afflictions of humanity that 
would drive men to suicide but for the fear of finding something worse in the 
undiscovered country. “Insolence” would hardly be the right word to-day. 
Officials are rarely deliberately insolent; personal contacts more often remove 
grievances than create them. But the written word as an instrument of control, 
to which we are all so copiously subject to-day, is a fruitful source of exasperation. 
“When a civil servant sends a letter which is ludicrous or infuriating or plain 
stupid,” we are tempted to generalise, and to write down all officials as natural 
enemies of mankind. 

This frank and brightly-written pamphlet is designed as a prophylactic 
against this disease of the imagination. It does not spare the official’s faults, 
and admits that we “ must not be expected to forgive beyond a certain point.” 
But it is concerned to show that he is not so bad as we might think, and 
deserves more sympathy and understanding than he gets. It explains his 
difficulties, and the reasons why he cannot help sometimes doing things that 
exasperate. It adopts the disarming method of what the lawyers call “ confession 
and avoidance.” Do official letters fall short of the highest standard of intelligent 
expression? Perhaps they sometimes do. But the high-up people have more 
important things to do than to deal with individual cases; moreover no one 
would wish, at a time when the best brains are needed in so many fields of 
activity, that the Civil Service should monopolise the cream of them, or should 
fail to set an example by giving men with war service a preference for appoint- 
ment over brighter young people with none. Do letters take a long time to 
answer? Undoubtedly they do, but there are many reasons for this, and though 
some are bad others are excellent. Does the official write jargon? He does 
indeed, and ought to cure himself. But there are reasons that palliate if they 
do not excuse it, and anyway it is not so bad as commercial jargon. Are official 
forms “ something of a scandal”? They are; but they are also “an inescapable 
feature of modern civilisation” and the Service is trying to “develop a 
conscience ” about them. Are stock-letters overworked in such a way as to give 
an impression of unintelligent rigidity? Perhaps they are, but they are very useful 
things in their proper places.. Are official letters apt to seem unsympathetic and 
bureaucratic? Sometimes they do, but there are many possible explanations of 
this other than that the writer it tainted by those faults, and, even when he is, 
the reader must remember that the Service is “ made up of human beings,” and 
make allowances accordingly. 

The writer is less concerned to defend the machine than the individual, 
and is candid about the handicaps under which the official works. For instance : — 

“The State still feels itself obliged to spend the taxpayers’ money 
with economy, and when salaries go crazy it firmly refuses to compete. 

Accordingly, in one Government Department recently, it was taking thirty 

days to get a letter typed, and in others there were waiting lists for 

shorthand dictation a fortnight long.” 

This no doubt exonerates the official in whose in-tray an unanswered letter 
lies, but for the correspondent awaiting a reply it is cold comfort. Frankness is, 
however, the secret of the pamphlet’s success. It lifts the veil that conceals the 
official and gives us a glimpse of him as a human being, imperfect because he 
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is human, doing his best under many difficulties to carry out faithfully and 
conscientiously arduous and often distasteful duties. Everyone ought to read it, 
and some of those who do may feel a twinge of conscience about those tart 
phrases, that seemed so fine at the time, in their last letter to the Regional 
Petroleum Officer; and may resolve to be more tolerant in future. 


ERNEST GOWERS. 
The Civil Service and the Changing State 
H. R. G. Greaves. (Harrap, London.) Pp. 240. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. GREAVES describes his book as a “ study in relativity” by which he means 
“an attempt to see the key principles of Civil Service Organisation in relation 
to the administrative needs of the State existing at the time they were laid down, 
and to reconsider them in relation to present needs.” His principal conclusion 
is that there is nothing inherent in the Civil Service organisation of this country 
which prevents it from providing all that is likely to be required in a “ Social 
Service ” and a Socialist State. 


So satisfied is he that this is the case that there are some particularly 
interesting passages where he suggests that direct administration by the Civil 
Service might be more satisfactory than the present type of Public Corporation. 
Here he takes up on most relevant points a position very different from that of 
Mr. Herbert Morrison on the one hand or, on the other, that of a distinguished 
civil servant, Sir Arthur Street, as represented in his paper before the Institute 
of Public Administration in June, 1947. 


These differences of view derive partly, but not entirely, from Mr. Greaves’ 
belief in the practicability of certain developments in the Civil Service structure 
and outlook. These, he believes, can come fairly rapidly without resort to those 
“purges in the transitional period such as characterise a revolutionary trans- 
formation.” Where he is concerned with such matters as the scope and 
responsibility of the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and, through him, of the 
Organisation and Methods Department of the Treasury, some of the changes 
which the writer adumbrates are not inconsistent with the Fifth Report from the 
Select Committee on Estimates (Session 1946-47) which has been published 
since his book went to Press, but Mr. Greaves’ opinion upon the pace at which 
the developments can effectively be carried out is very different from that 
revealed in the judicious evidence given by Sir Edward Bridges before the 
Committee. Something much deeper than a difference of opinion as to the pace 
at which changes can be carried out is raised when Mr. Greaves advocates a 
further permeation of the great departments of State with a new form of Treasury 
control to be exercised through a set of “ planning ” officers. The overall con- 
sequences upon the whole of the higher administrative structure of the changes 
that Mr. Greaves has in mind would be so far reaching that to secure them with- 
out a “ purge” would appear to be well nigh impossible. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that security of tenure in the home Civil Service is to be diluted as part 
of Mr. Greaves’ plan. He wishes the experiment in early retirement on propor- 
tional pension recently started in the Foreign Service to be applied more widely. 
Few who know at first hand both the Home and Foreign Services will be prepared 
to agree that the circumstances of the two are sufficiently alike to enable the 
powers recently conferred upon the Foreign Secretary to be exercised over the 
whole of the Home Civil Service without the risk of far-reaching political and 
perhaps constitutional consequences. Indeed Mr. Greaves discloses that he wishes 
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this extension of power for the purposes of a purge. On page 219, under the 
sub-title “ the Measure of Failure,” we read: —‘ The established Civil Service 
structure is divorced from the tendencies of the new society at its most important 
points.” 

The passage quoted comes from the concluding chapters of the book. The 
early chapters, which are based largely upon a scholarly study of the documents 
and related methods of research and investigation, are a stimulating and reliable 
account of some of the more interesting developments in the Civil Service, 
particularly during the last thirty years. ‘These early chapters avoid the tempta- 
tion to make sweeping criticisms and are written with some knowledge of and 
sympathy for the difficulties with which the British Civil Service have had to 
contend during inter-war years. There are references to their inadequate and 
often inappropriately equipped buildings, the lack of amenities and even of the 
necessary facilities for carrying on official work and to the constant neglect of 
ministers to ensure between the two wars that the arrangements made for manning, 
housing and equipping the services were adequate for the increasing tasks imposed 
upon it. These and other points are referred to gracefully and without exaggera- 
tion, and should make palatable the writer’s principal stricture in the early part 
of his book that on occasion there has not been, inside the machine itself, sufficient 
initiative in anticipating the need for changes in organisation and methods. 


But in the last two chapters the scholar gives place to the reformer, and a 
tract from the times, which is already a little old-fashioned, takes away from the 
effect of the better grounded earlier chapters. Here we learn of the “ divorce ” 
from the “tendencies of the new society” and that “status and discipline are 
ideas with more force in an authoritarian than an equal society, yet their rigidities 
have set all too clearly on the Civil Service ” and that “there persists a segrega- 
tion of the central official and an unwillingness to take the public into his con- 
fidence.” These defects are to be made good “by conscious policy” and by 
reform “ based on scientific treatment of the problems of public administration.” 
“ Zeal that can come only from a profound conviction of the value of the high 
calling for service of the common good ” is called for. This zeal is to be discovered 
in the Soviet Union. The British system “despite the very considerable experi- 
ence gained under the compelling necessity of war conditions, is at an earlier 
stage of development, and has much to learn from the experience in organisation 
of the U.S.S.R.” But the U.S.S.R. has also much to learn on basic constitutional 
matters from our own experiences. It will have to go back some way in history 
to find the lessons. The zeal of Laud and the “ thoroughness ” of the scientific 
system of government adumbrated by Thomas Wentworth, Lord Stafford, 
culminated in a civil war and an interlude of quasi-military government. Adminis- 
trative arrangements are functions of the constitutional system which they sub- 
serve, and Mr. Greaves’ proposals, designed to ensure that Ministers are better 
served in the future than in the past, come dangerously close to disturbing the 
constitutional rights and duties of Ministers themselves. 

NoEL F. HALt. 


The Early Factory Legislation 
Maurice W. THomas. (Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd.) 35s. 


Tue International Labour Conference of the International Labour Office, meet- 
ing in July, 1947, adopted a Convention on “ Labour Inspection.” This Con- 
vention has given international recognition to the importance of inspection and 
effective enforcement of laws governing labour conditions. The British Factory 
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Inspectorate can justly claim to be the pioneer example of industrial “ labour 
inspection ” in the world, and it is sometimes forgotten what a thorough innova- 
tion it was. The institution of the inspectorate set a new pattern, not only for 
the control of working conditions, but for the practice of public administration 
as a whole. Mr. Thomas’ historical study of the evolution of the British factory 
inspectorate is therefore timely and of great interest to all students of public 
administration. 


The book covers the period from 1800-1853. This is a good choice, since 
by 1853 the powers of the inspectors had become stabilised. The present-day 
Factory Department has wider duties and responsibilities, but the status and 
methods of the inspectors differ surprisingly little from those of their predecessors 
of 1853. The only major change in working after this date was the establishment 
of a centralised Department under a Chief Inspector in 1878. Mr. Thomas’ 
book deals. with legislation, parliamentary debate and administration. In one 
sense, the title is too modest, and masks the main lesson of the book. This is 
no text-book of law, but a description of a bold experiment in administration. 
As a result of that experiment, administration and legislation came into a new 
relationship, and a new pattern of governmental action was evolved. 


On the legal side the book describes eleven Acts bearing on factory conditions 
passed between 1802 and 1853. This is, perhaps, the least useful part of the 
book. The relevant Acts are paraphrased in a rather diffuse manner. The method 
is hardly detailed and analytical enough for the legal specialist; on the other 
hand, the general reader without legal training may find it difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. The legal material is essential to the purpose of the book; 
but it might with advantage have been handled in a more concise manner since 
the facts are accessible elsewhere and are fairly well known. 


The debates and controversies about industrial legislation are described in 
a clear and interesting way, with adequate quotations. The “Ten Hours Agita- 
tion” and the compromise of 1853 have special treatment, and the familiar 
story is well told. Some readers may feel that Mr. Thomas is unfair to the 
supporters of the “Ten Hours Movement.” His criticisms are sound at one 
point—some “Ten Hour” enthusiasts were more concerned with the letter of 
the law, with the “Ten Hours,” than with its effective enforcement. But the 
ten-hour movement cannot be dismissed as the product of muddle-minded 
enthusiasts; it was rooted too deeply in the genuine experience and grievances of 
the working population. Admittedly, some ten-hour tactics were open to a super- 
ficial change of hypocrisy, in that measures ostensibly designed to protect the 
children were in fact aimed at alleviating the lot of the adult worker. But the 
blame for this cannot be laid at the door of the ten-hour movement; it was a 
consequence of the state of political thought at that time. The governing group 
was wedded to a doctrinaire version of laissez-faire. Industrial workers, who were 
without political power, knew in their own experience that this doctrine was a 
fallacy as much for unorganised adults as for children. But their only tactical 
hope lay in legislation ostensibly protecting the children. 


These are, however, minor criticisms. The centre of gravity of the book 
lies in its description of the work of the early factory inspectors. Here Mr. Thomas 
has broken fresh ground and has made an outstanding contribution. He gives 
us insight into the personalities of the original four inspectors, describes their 
methods of working, and the machinery of enforcement which they built up. 
He describes their struggles with factory occupiers on one side, and with the 
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Home Office and Parliament on the other. In the body of the book and in an 
Appendix of over 100 pages he throws much light on the conditions under which 
they worked (including arguments with the Home Office about stationery and 
travelling expenses!). Special attention is given to the work of the inspectors 
for the education of factory children. 

The period breaks into two parts. From 1833-1844 the Inspectorate was 
taking shape; from 1844-1853 it was consolidating its position. In 1833 the 
conception of administration, as something distinct from legislation on the one 
hand and from the judicial function on the other, hardly existed. Indeed, it 
seems that the early inspectors were sometimes viewed as specialised and peripatetic 
magistrates. At first they had very wide and ill-defined powers. They could 
make regulations having the force of law without submission to Parliament, and 
they had the judicial powers of magistrates for cases under the 1833 Act. In 
Mr. Thomas’ words: “They combined in their own persons the full range of 
governmental power, executive, legislative and judicial, a weight of authority 
which, as events were to show, was far too heavy for them to bear.... Yet it 
remains true that the powers which they wielded . . . when the new system was 
being slowly forged, enabled them to set a permanent mark on the form and 
content of factory legislation.” 

In the 1844 Act, their powers were much more closely defined, and they 
came to occupy a place in the machinery of government almost identical with 
that which they still occupy to-day. More than this—their status formed the 
typical pattern for the public servant administering a specialised legal code. On 
Mr. Thomas’ account, three factors influenced this evolution. Firstly, there 
was the contribution of Benthamite thought, mediated especially through the 
mind of Edwin Chadwick, the Secretary of the Factory Commission of 1833. 
Secondly, there were the present qualities of the first four inspectors, and notably 
of Leonard Horner. These men had their faults, as Mr. Thomas indicates, but 
on the whole they performed with great ability a very difficult task which had 
few guiding precedents. Thirdly, as we have seen, the inspectorate had the 
advantage of a period when its forms were fluid and its powers indefinite; the 
distinctive status and function of the inspectors were born of a period of trial 
and error, and of stringent testing. 

So there came into being a recognisable type of public official—with no 
legislative and small discretionary powers, yet influencing legislation profoundly 
by information and advice; depending entirely on the ordinary courts for judicial 
enforcement, yet exerting a wide influence as a result of specalised knowledge 
and powers of persuasion. The early inspectors, like many who came after them 
in various branches of Government service, had a keen sense of policy. They 
worked within a legal framework; yet they had an enthusiasm which went 
beyond the regulations which they handled. In this way the law became an instru- 
ment of a positive and humane social policy. 

Mr. Thomas is wisely content to tell the story with a minimum of theorising 
and social analysis. Yet it is impossible to read the story without asking ques- 
tions. We stand at a period of administrative evolution as radical as 1833. New 
methods of governmental action are being worked out—for example, control of 
economic activity through licences and priorities. Sometimes these seem likely 
to overshadow the classical method of government action typified by the work 
of the factory inspectorate. Yet that very fact increases the importance of the _ 
factual study which Mr. Thomas has given us. 

W. G. Symons. 
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Plain Words 


By Sir ERNEST Gowers. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 2s. 


THE late Mr. Oliver Herford was once at a party where a group of 
American writers were telling how much trouble they took with their work. 
One said he sometimes took weeks working over a single chapter. Another 
said, “That’s nothing. I sometimes spend days struggling with a single 
paragraph.” “And I,” said Oliver, in his far away voice, “frequently spend 
months polishing a single word.” 

One result of the publication of Sir Ernest Gowers’ Plain Words, which is 
already one of H.M. Stationery Office’s best-sellers, will be that those Civil 
Servants and Local Government Officers whose duties include the drafting of 
circulars and minutes and of letters to the public will devote a little longer 
time, if not to the polishing, at least to the selection of their words. The object 
of this beok is to help officials in their use of written English. “The true 
justification for such a book is not so much that official English is specially 
bad as that it is specially important for it to be good. The efficiency of govern- 
ment, central and local, depends to an ever-increasing extent on the ability of a 
large number of officials to express themselves clearly. At present there is a 
popular idea that most of them cannot—or will not—do so.” 


The many quotations included in the book, nearly all of them taken from 
official circulars, should convince every reader (if he needs convincing) that 
official language needs a thorough overhaul. But we should not think that civil 
servants are the only offenders, nor forget the horrible examples of language used 
by commercial firms, by journalists and by politicians, which Sir Alan Herbert 
has castigated and ridiculed in What a Word. “ Should your order not exceed the 
sum of 17s. 6d., an additional plusage of 25 per cent. will be charged”; “The 
M.C.C. have finalised the bodyline issue”; “The garden party climaxes the 
London season”; and so on. Those are somewhat ancient instances taken from 
A. P. H.’s notebook. Within the last month, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power has spoken of “ The short-fall in world (oil) tanker 
tonnage ability;” and a parish council has gone into committee to discuss the 
implication of an alleged decision to refuse consideration of a man’s application 
for a council house, because of his age and “ doubtful procreative potential.” 
Bad as much official writing undoubtedly is, it is “ untainted by the silly jargon 
of commercialese, the catch-penny tricks of the worse sort of journalism, and 
the more nebulous nebulosities of politicians.” 

Is there a recipe for good official writing? After quoting Fowler’s five 
famous rules and Quiller-Couch’s commentary on them, Sir Ernest has extracted 
the essence of the advice of both these authorities in the following three rules: — 

1. “Use no more words than are necessary to express your meaning, 
for if you use more you are likely to obscure it and to tire your reader. In 
particular do not use superfluous adjectives and adverbs, and do not use 
roundabout phrases where single words would serve. 

2. Use familiar words rather than the far-fetched, for the familiar are 
more likely to be readily understood. 

3. Use words with a precise meaning rather than those that are vague, 
for they will obviously serve better to make your meaning clear; and in 
particular prefer concrete words to abstract, for they are more likely to have 
a precise meaning.” 
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“ The golden rule,” he adds, “is not a rule of grammar of syntax. It 
concerns not the arrangement of words, but the sense of them. Only the 
right words can convey the right meaning; the golden rule is to pick those 
words and to use them and them only. Or as Matthew Arnold said in 
attempting to define style: ‘ Have something to say and say it as clearly as 


999 


you can. 


Chapters VI, VII, VIII of the book, in which these rules are examined and 
illustrated are most valuable to the draftsman. Indeed, if every civil servant and 
local government officer would begin by memorising the list of words on pages 
59-60 and delete from his vocabulary the words in column 1, such as blue- 
print (for plan), ceiling (for limit), cross-sectiqn (for sample), conditioned by 
(for dependent on), eventuate (for result), a percentage of (for some), terminate 
(for end) and commence (for begin), he would have made a good start towards 
improving the standard of modern official English. 

The author of Plain Words has sensibly adopted the “ Look here upon this 
picture, and on this” technique. He extracts a sentence or a paragraph, which 
is badly drafted and shows in brackets how it should have been drafted. This 
technique would, I think, have been even more effective if the examples had 
been set out for comparison in columns. For example:— 


Food consumption has been domin- People have had to eat what they 
ated by the world supply situation. can get. 

There has been persistent instability Staff has constantly varied in 
in the numbers of staff. numbers. 


The weather will be of a showery It will be showery. 
character. 


Of jargon, Quiller-Couch has well said:— 


“ Caution is its father: the instinct to save everything and especially trouble: 
its mother, indolence. It looks precise, but is not. It is, in these times, safe: 
a thousand men have said it before and not one to your knowledge had been 
prosecuted for it. And so, like respectability in Chicago, Jargon stalks unchecked 
in our midst. It is becoming the language of Parliament: it has become the 
medium through which Boards of Government, County Councils, Syndicates, 
Committees, Commercial Firms, express the processes as well as the conclusions 
of their thought and so voice the reason of their being.” 


Plain Words is at once a salutary and an intimidating book. It is salutary 
because it directs our attention to the bad English, the jargon, ambiguities, and 
verbiage which have always characterised official writing, but which probably 
have never been more prevalent than they are to-day. It is intimidating because, 
after reading it, we feel that we will never dare to set pen to paper again; so 
many are the pitfalls before us. But even Homer nods; and we get a shred of 
comfort from the fact that in the second sentence of his first chapter, Sir Ernest 
himself has written: “'To some of them this may seem a work of supereroga- 
tion.” Adopting his own method we might put after this (unnecessary)! 


He is not a condescending mentor, nor has he the saeva indignatio which 
inspired Sir Alan Herbert. He gives full marks to the unknown member of the 
staff of the General Post Office who composed that crystal clear notice :— 

“‘Postmasters are neither bound to give change nor authorised to 
demand it.” 
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No medals, on the other hand, are awarded to the author of the following :— 


“The sub-authorisations required by its sub-contractors to re-authorise 
their orders as in (I) and (II) above. It should be borne in mind that sub-con- 
tractors may need re-authorisation not only of sub-authorisation already given for 
period II and beyond, but also for sub-authorisation for earlier periods, so as to 
revalidate orders or parts of orders as in (I).” 


A junior official once drafted a public announcement beginning: “The 
Minister has decided to appoint a statistical officer.” This was amended by one 
of his seniors to: “ The Minister has decided to inaugurate a statistical section.” 
It was then pointed out to the senior by an official more senior still that the 
appointment of one officer scarcely constituted a section. He wisely concurred 
and altered the draft again: “ The Minister has decided to inaugurate the nucleus 
of a statistical section.” The traditions of the machine were thus preserved at 
the cost of three unnecessary words.! 


Personally, I have the greatest admiration for those who draft the agenda 
of the London County Council. A recent joint report of the Council’s Housing 
Committee and Establishment Committee begins, without preamble, as follows: 
“We have considered what should be done to improve th: repairs and stores 
organisation in the Housing and Valuation Department.” How difficult for most 
committee clerks to resist the temptation of writing: “We have given full con- 
sideration to the steps which should be taken for an improvement in relation to 
the repairs and the stores organisation in the Housing and Valuation Department.” 


Some words are not only overworked but are used in senses quite contrary 
to their true meanings: target and alibi, for instance. I am glad that Sir Ernest 
quotes the delightful Times’ leader on targets, to which he adds his own witty 
commentary. “Since this was written many interesting new variants have 
appeared. They include ‘ obtaining the target,’ ‘ getting a long way behind the 
target,’ which seems to mean the same thing as falling a long way short of it, 
and even, in headlines, ‘ Target in danger,’ which means presumably that the 
target is in no danger of being hit, and ‘ Target in Sight’ which those who are 
trying to hit it seem to find a reason for exceptional enthusiasm. In fact, targets 
have got completely out of control.” Mr. Henry Strauss’s letter on bottlenecks 
is also quoted, as it deserves to be, in full. (Do you remember “ the vicious 
circle of inter-dependent bottlenecks ’?) 


That Sir Ernest’s admonitions have already had some effect on official 
language is, I think, shown by the following extract from a circular issued by the 
Treasury :— 

1. Paragraph 6 of the Appendix to E.0.C. 43/47, which deals with day 
subsistence allowances for regular travellers, is not clear and has caused 
difficulties in some Departments. 

2. It is therefore cancelled, and the following paragraphs 6 and 7 
should be substituted for it. These (a) give a new definition of regular 
traveller, which should be clearer than the old, and (b) lay down treatment 
for categories of officers who have had day subsistence allowances in the 
past but are covered by the new definition. 

Sir Ernest knows the difficulties of the civil servant. He knows that it is 
not as easy to make plain the complexities of Acts of Parliament and statutory 


1 Robert Graves and Alan Hodge in The Reader over Your Shoulder. 
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instruments, as the man in the street may think it to be. The regulations issued 
by Government Departments must be phrased in the technical language that gives 
them currency in courts of law. ‘They are full of back-references to previous 
laws and to the definitions contained in them, and stylistically they must fit into 
the existing body of legislation. In the House of Commons a few years ago, 
Mr. Edwards asked the following supplementary question of Mr. Winston 
Churchill: “ Does the Prime Minister not think it would be a great economy of 
the time of this House and a saving of money if the language of the official 
draughtsmen, after they have done their best or their worst with Bills, were 
translated into more understandable English? Will he contemplate the calamity 
that might befall us if these draughtsmen translated his speeches into official 
language?” Mr. Churchill replied: “There is a great deal of official jargon, 
but it is not with a view to causing inconvenience, but because those who are 
entrusted with expressing the decisions of this House in a statutory form have 
found that to be the most convenient and precise method. With regard to the 
idea that we should try to describe everything in Basic English, that is a very 
fanciful idea. I would cali Mr. Edwards’ attention to the fact that the word 
“basic,” like its neighbour “ basal,” are both under great suspicion at the present 
time—(laughter)—in the way in which they are used.” 

An official, it is pointed out, must avoid all appearance of encroaching on 
the province of the courts. For this reason, it has long been a rule in the Service 
that when laws are brought to the notice of those affected by them, the actual 
words of the statute must be used; in no other way can an official be sure of 
escaping all imputation of putting his own interpretation on the law. This old 
tule, however, is yielding to the pressure of events and a new technique is being 
developed for those pamphlets and leaflets that are necessary to explain the law 
to the man in the street in such matters as P.A.Y.E. and National Insurance. 


A great man said long ago that most of the controversies in the world would 
end as soon as they began if men would only start by defining their terms. A 
careful study of Plain Words will not only encourage the definition of terms and 
the use of the correct word, but will also discourage that looseness of thought 
which goes with careless, inaccurate writing. In the words of Roger Ascham: 
“He that will write well in any tongue, must follow this counsel of Aristotle to 
speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do; and so should every 
man understand him, and the judgment of wise men allow him.” 


C. KENT WRIGHT. 
A Study of Hospital Administration 


By F. Hart and A. J. WALDEGRAVE. (Institute of Public Administration and 
Stevens.) Pp. 184. 15s. 


HosPITaL administration is an unusually wide subject. It has many facets. It 
ranges from the committee structure and procedure to catering; from the main- 
tenance of buildings and equipment to medical staffing; from the purchase of 
supplies to patients and their welfare. Everything centres around the patient: 
it is for him that doctors and nurses are engaged, that hospital buildings are 
erected, furnished and equipped, that members of committees give of their time 
and energies. All these efforts, and many others, have to be co-ordinated, and 
the co-ordination of them is what is meant by hospital administration. 


This being so, one would have expected a study of the subject to have run, 
if not to many volumes, at least to one good heavy one. But although the work 
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of Messts. Hart and Waldegrave runs to 184 pages only, anid seems at first sight 
rather slender, it covers a surprising amount of ground and hardly a single aspect 
is left unconsidered. 


That the book as a whole is somewhat turgid is not, perhaps, to be wondered 
at. To pack so much thought into so little space means that not a sentence can 
be wasted, and there is, in fact, remarkably little “ padding” in the book. Every 
sentence has to be considered, every chapter pondered over, if the meaning and 
purpose of the authors is to be appreciated. 


The book is not, nor does it pretend to be, the hospital administrator’s 
vade mecum. Captain Stone’s work in that field remains pre-eminent. But it 
does present a comprehensive picture of the background which should be useful 
to a great many people, especially, at one end of the scale, those just embarking 
on careers in hospital administration, and, at the other end, members of hospital 
committees whose approach to the wider issues of policy must be the wiser for 
a knowledge of the problems that confront the administrator. Even the adminis- 
trator himself would find much food for thought, especially in the chapters on 
the administrative background, the administrative aspects of the medical and 
nursing services, supply and control of stores, and catering. 


On the other hand the single chapter on accounts, costing and statistics, 
even in a book of this kind, barely touches the fringe of the subject. Another 
important matter which hardly gets the attention it deserves is Personnel Manage- 
ment, though a good point is made on page 71 that “it is rare to find that 
hospitals expect their matrons to have made a study of industrial relations or staff 
welfare.” 


One would have liked to have seen more charts and diagrams to illustrate 
the text, especially one to show the organisation of a typical hospital. The one 
chart in the book (p. 12) showing the lines of administrative responsibility in 
the “ largest hospital service in the country ” (the L.C.C.) is inaccurate in linking 
the school medical and dental services with general public health: these services 
are, of course, the concern of the Education Authority, and will remain so under 
the 1946 Act. 


However, these are minor blemishes in what is otherwise an admirable book. 
G. WAaTTs. 


Working Conditions in the Civil Service 
(H.M.S.O.) 1947. 4s. 


To turn an ordinary citizen into an efficient fighting machine is a problem which 
has been studied for centuries and which in recent times has commanded almost 
unlimited financial and intellectual resources. To turn the same citizen into an 
efficient office worker is a problem which is only now beginning to be tackled 
seriously. The national war-time need which calls for efficient fighting forces 
is well recognised; that a similar national peace-time need demands efficiency 
in every sphere of industry and commerce, the office as well as the factory, is 
being realised very slowly, and nowhere more slowly than in the Civil Service. 


What, then, are the conditions apart from staff selection and training, which 
make for efficiency in the case of the office worker. Of basic importance is the 
working environment. Airy ventilated rooms, well lighted, reasonably heated 
and not overcrowded, are essential. There are, of course, many auxiliary factors, 
but the foregoing are primarily necessary. 
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When one mentally reviews the conditions under which thousands of civil 
service office workers have been housed during the last thirty years one realises 
how far short, even of these basic essentials, much office accommodation had 
fallen. 


It will therefore appear remarkable to many that after twenty years of 
peace during which so much Civil Service accommodation was a bye-word for 
unsuitability, discomfort and drabness, the Treasury should, in the middle of a 
conflict involving almost the entire world, give serious attention to the problem 
neglected for so long—the working conditions of its staff. 


It was in April, 1943, that the Treasury gave evidence of a new and welcome 
approach to this problem by setting up a Study Group of anonymous civil servants, 
including one member of the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council, to 
consider “ how the efficiency of the Civil Service might be increased by bringing 
its standards of physical working conditions into conformity with the best practice 
in commerce and industry.” 


The Study Group produced its Report in September, 1944, and this has 
now been published by the Stationery Office. 


The Report is a monumental work which is likely to be regarded as a Magna 
Carta of office conditions for many years, particularly for large offices. The 
problem of small local offices (there were probably nearly 10,000 of them in the 
Civil Service in 1943) is dealt with somewhat cursorily, both generally and in 
relation to facilities such as canteens. The 164 pages of the Report, followed 
by 18 appendices, cover a wide range of research and recommendations on office 
buildings, working space, lighting, heating, ventilation, decoration, furniture and 
equipment, canteens and other amenities, etc. 

It is frank in its criticism not only of the bad old and existing conditions 
but also of the very few modern attempts at providing functionally suitable offices 
as with the Ministry of Pensions building at Acton. It quotes a writer as saying, 
“Tt is a fact that the more we spend on our buildings nowadays the less satis- 
factory our results appear to be. We plaster our facades with pilasters and classical 
orders . . . compelling the clerks on the upper storeys to climb on chairs every 
time they want to look out of the windows. .. . But the new Pensions building 
has none . . . (the Architect) decided on a thing like a soap box . . . the windows 
are square holes in walls . . . the extraordinary thing is that the result is definitely 
incontrovertibly good . . . the subordination of everything to the object in view, 
the honesty of the building, its utter truthfulness, has an attraction anyone can 
see at a glance... .” 


The Report says: “ This is high praise, but our own enthusiasm is qualified. 
We thought that the dull colour of the concrete, and the interior bareness, e.g., 
uncovered steel supporting columns, concrete stairs, painted brick walls of liftwells 
and staircases, all gave the impression of somewhat excessive austerity and even 
poverty. We suggest that there is a happy mean between the soap box at Acton 
and the monuments of ‘Whitehall.” 


Although the Report makes recommendations which are in many cases, 
though not in all, a considerable advance on past standards, its compilers were 
writing under the shadow of war, and were only too conscious that the reforms 
they advocated would have to wait in the main for the spacious days of peace. 
Alas for their hopes. The Treasury circular which accompanies the Report makes 
pathetic reading, but seeks to salvage something from this monument of good 
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intentions by indicating that the recommendations can be regarded as a measuring 
rod tor future building and conditions, but as for the present—well a few crumbs 
are thrown out, but things being as they are the ideal office will remain for a 
long time to come no more substantial than that miracle of rare device, the 
stately dome of Xanadu. 

W. J. ELLerRsy. 


Management by Consent—Report prepared by a Joint Committee 
of A.S.S.E.T and the Fabian Society 


(fabian Society.) Is. 


(HE thought outlined in this Fabian pamphlet is in logical succession to Coles’ 
“Letter to a Works Manager” and Albu’s “ Management in Transition.” It 
catches up the progressive thinking that has taken place in recent years outside 
of socialist circles and translates it into a socialist setting. This comment is 
made factually, not with any political significance. The pamphlet clearly claims 
among the consequences of socialism developments that have long been known 
in private industry and that have hitherto been less in evidence in the State or 
socialised enterprise than in many within the domain of private enterprise. The 
principle and practice of joint consultation have been known actively in private 
tirms for more than a quarter of a century. 


The pamphlet is a very good presentation of the case for joint consultation, 
and should certainly be carefully studied by all those who are in or aspiring to 
positions of responsibility, whether in private industry or in the public services. 
‘The knowledgeable reader may indeed make many reservations. The first arises 
from the opening words: “‘rhis pamphlet,” says the introductory paragraph, 
is about the principles of management;” the same thought also opens the con- 
cluding chapter. In effect, though, the pamphlet is on a more limited scale 
designed to make the case for the more human and democratic approach to the 
application of management, along lines of joint consultation and adequate recogni- 
tion of an independent judicial process. This does not detract from its value, 
but at a time when a good deal of systematic thought is being given to the study 
of “the principles of management ” it is important to realise that that term in 
other contexts connotes rather more than is covered by the present report. For 
instance, in terms of a comprehensive set of “ principles ” recently published in 
the British Management Review (Vol. VII, No.1), the thought of this pamphlet 
rests on two or three only out of a total of 39: 


The Committee who prepared the report have done a very valuable task in 
underlining the importance of consultation as a factor in management and 
emphasising the force of its contribution to morale and efficiency. The major 
weakness of the study is its centralisation of interest in the needs of owners’ and 
workers. Throughout, the Committee have made clear that they are interested 
in the well-being ef the producer-side of industry, and all their proposals are 
for the benefit of workers, owners and the State, entirely overlooking the funda- 
mental point that industry exists for one primary purpose alone, namely, the 
provision of goods and services for the benefit of the consumers. Recognition 
of this principle would not necessitate any radical alteration of the proposals 
advanced, but it would make the presentation of the findings and the practical 
layout of the proposals more realistic. It would be seen, for instance, that greater 
attention to efficiency of operation is essential to ensuring lower prices and bigger 
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supplies, for the benefit of the community; and it would then be realised that 
democratic patterns for the producing organisations are no substitute for cabbages 
and clothes or other necessary material ingredients of a higher standard of living. 


The discriminating reader, with first-hand knowledge of management in 
practice, will, of course, pick out a number of minor weaknesses that could usefully 
be the subject of discussion. 

E. F. L. BREcH. 


Budget Making in Brazil 


Translated from the Portuguese of A. de Viana by Harvey Walker. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 1947. 105 pp. np.s. 


THE work here translated, and advertised as the first of a series of publications 
in comparative public administration by the Graduate School of Ohio State 
University, was written in 1943 by the Chief of the Division of Expenditure in 
the Brazilian Budget Department. It is evidence of a very real interest in putting 
the national finances of Brazil onto an accurate modern system, a process which 
is gradually being carried through under the inspiring leadership of Dr. Luiz 
Simoes Lopes, President of the new Central Department of Administration 
(D.A.S.P.). When Dr. Viana wrote the Budget Department was still attached 
to the Treasury, although connected with D.A.S.P. through the presidency of 
Dr. Lopes; but in 1944 the transfer to D.A.S.P. was completed, in accordance 
with the intention of the new Constitution. Brazil is thus provided with a central 
fiscal department, rather on the lines of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. The 
consolidation of the public account at the Bank of Brazil has already been 
achieved; so that with the transformation of the Tribunal of Accounts into a 
modern accounting department—a process now being carried through—Brazil 
should be fully provided with a modern centralised system of finance. 


The reforms described by Dr. Viana include the reclassification of expendi- 
ture in each department (according to personnel, material, services and charges, 
contingencies and public works); and the establishment of a realistic system of 
revenue estimates. Almost a complete calendar year is allowed by the constitu- 
tion for the preparation and approval of the Budget. This leisurely procedure 
(which must materially increase the difficulty of accurate forecasting) is largely 
due to an allowance of more than eighty days for consideration of the Govern- 
ment’s (in practice the President’s) proposals by Congress. At the time of writing 
however Congress was in suspension, and in any case it would appear that Congres- 
sional decisions can be reversed at will by the President. Thus the time allowed 
for the Budget process would seem to be quite unnecessarily drawn out. The 
possibility (even probability) of Presidential reversal of Congressional vote reveals 
that the Brazilian Budget differs considerably from what we should understand 
as a popular Budget. 

While Dr. Viana very rightly stresses the desirability of unity (or compre- 
hensiveness) in the national accounts, he advocates “ parallel budgets ”—mean- 
ing thereby a capital or developmental budget in addition to the ordinary budget. 
The section of the book containing this discussion however revéals a fundamental 
weakness; it would appear that the principle of national accounting has not been 
properly grasped. On p. 62 a table is given which purports to show the comple- 
mentary nature of the two budgets. A deficit (an excess of expenditure over 
tax collection and miscellaneous revenue) is shown for the current budget; but 
the capital budget is shown in balance, since expenditures equal receipts, but 
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receipts appear to consist wholly of loan finance. It is an interesting comment 
on the state of Brazilian finances that Dr. Viana believes it necessary in order to 
raise an internal loan for improvements, to offer 8 per cent. for 25 years, and 
also to impose immediately sufficient additional taxes to guarantee the service. 
It is more profitable, however, to dwell on the very real progress that is now 
being made in Brazil than to enlarge on what still needs to be done. 


Ursuta K. Hicks. 


Local Government 
By Sir ARTHUR MacCNaLty. (Methuen.) Pp. 220. 4s. 6d. 


SINCE the war ended, the lack of short books on local government has been 
repaired, and any new arrival must have high merits if it is to justify itself. Sir 
Arthur MacNalty’s book has few claims to general attention. In the first place it 
is ill-balanced. Out of 220 pages 74 are devoted to the health services (Sir Arthur’s 
specialty), while education is disposed of in 11 and “other services” in 9. 
A similar lack of proportion is observable in other details; more space is devoted 
to the city than to the County of London, for instance. The style is formal 
and far from accurate, and Sir Arthur presents his subjects in an inorganic 
fashion, by which I mean that he is content, in historical surveys, to say that 
such and such took place in local government without relating it to the social 
environment to which it was a response. Finally, the book is out of date in many 
particulars; publication delays may make this inevitable, but nowadays an author 
should state when his book was passed for Press so that his readers may know 
to what period in this rapidly changing scene it is related. 
. L. WELSH. 


As Others See Us 


IN a well-known series of books entitled Primers for the Age of Plenty—a title 
that at this present moment has rather a wry flavour—a work has just appeared 
on the History of the Homeland, by Dr. Henry Hamilton. It provides a new type 
of social history and, judging from one or two fairly lengthy samplings among 
its 600 closely packed pages, Dr. Hamilton’s study is as full of interesting facts 
as a non-austerity Dundee cake was full of fruit. But to provide an adequate 
critique of such a book is most certainly a job for the competent historian, and 
we are concerned here only so far as it deals with the public services. 


A book of this type and magnitude must of necessity have much to do 
with the subject-matter of public administration, and under such chapter headings 
as “Social Security from Elizabeth to Beveridge,” and “ Education”, there is 
obviously much of interest to be gleaned; but, as it happens, one page only is 
assigned to the heading “ Public Administration ” (viz. on pages 285/6), and it 
is so ill-conceived as to call for closer attention. 


Briefly, Dr. Hamilton’s exiguous exposition of this weighty theme may be 
fairly paraphrased as follows :— 


In medieval times the Church supplied the holders of high public office. 
After the Reformation there was no Civil Service in the modern sense, 
appointments being held by patronage from the Ministers of State. The 
political changes of 1832 were followed by much criticism of the public 
services. By an Act of 1853 patronage was swept away in the Indian Civil 
Service and appointment by examination was introduced. The same policy 
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was applied to the home Civil Service. fcliowing the recommendation of 
a Committee the Civil Service Commission was established in 1855, and 
by subsequent steps, culminating in the Order-in-Council of 1920, the whole 
Civil Service was thrown open to examination. 


Meantime, in 1833 and 1835, Municipal Reform Acts had brought 
changes in the government of large towns: a local civil service was born. 
[Dr. Hamilton is a bit premature here! | Unlike the State Civil Service, 
local government had large numbers of technical experts among its employees. 
There is no statutory machinery of admission by public examinations, and 
like other large-scale enterprise local authorities are free to recruit their 
employees on the basis of professional or academic qualifications. 

[May we now conclude this summary with two actual quotations. | 


“The national civil service is thus encumbered with an apparatus of 
“personnel recruitment peculiar to itself, and called into being by circumstances 
“utterly irrelevant to modern needs.” 


“Two wars, which have called for a considerable expansion of civil service 
“ personnel, have exposed this anachronism as a powerful force for conservatism by 
“banishing initiative and expert knowledge from scope within the bureaucratic 
“ machine, as it functions between one war and another. Little short of a social 
“cataclysm will rid the Homeland of the archaic incubus it owes to the Act (sic) 
“of 1855.” 


These are strong words and, if there was internal evidence that the author 
was well informed on the subject, such allegations would deserve weighty con- 
sideration. Clearly Dr. Hamilton does not like the Civil Service Commissioners. 
One would certainly like to know why! 


Readers will not want me to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of this statement. 
To confuse an Order-in-Council with an Act of Parliament is perhaps under- 
standable if one is new to Civil Service history, but it is important in the 
absolute ignorance that it implies. It will be noted that neither of the words 
“open” nor even the word “competition” is anywhere quoted. The author 
does not in fact use them and is presumably allergic to them. The important 
date, which is not mentioned, is 1870, when open competition was introduced; 
an event that J. S. Mill had envisaged as likely “ to be one of those great improve- 
ments the adoption of which would form an era in history.” 


Our author is, of course, entitled to his views on the relative success of 
personnel management in the local and central governmental fields, but it is one 
in which he would be unlikely to receive very widespread support from local 
government officers themselves. It is perhaps not surprising in the light of 
present difficulties of book production that Dr. Hamilton had not caught up with 
the Scheme of Conditions of Service inaugurated by the Local Government 
National Whitley Council in January, 1946, which obviously owes so much to 
Civil Service example, but when he does he will need to think out all over 
again at least one page of his immense treatise. 


E. N. GLADDEN. 
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Book Notes 


Public. Administration To-day 
By Professor W. A. Rosson. (Stevens.) Pp. 26. 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RoBSON’S inaugural lecture touches on most of the main issues in 
public administration to-day—expansion of the size and functions of the public 
service, centralisation and the danger to local government, changes in Cabinet 
Government, the rule of law, and so on. In the limited space of a single lecture 
he cannot do justice to all these large questions, but he has something interesting 
and illuminating to say about most of them. 


The Law of Town and Country Planning 


By J. R. Howarp Roserts, C.B.E. (Charles Knight & Co., Ltd.) Pp. 774, 
57s. 6d. 


In the Foreword the Minister of Town and Country Planning, Mr. Silkin, writes 
that “a lawyer by training and practice, the Clerk of the largest Authority in 
the country and the President of the Town Planning Institute, the author’s 
professional experience and administrative background are the unique combina- 
tion of qualities for the work in hand.” 

The book covers the statutes relating to town and country planning, and 
the list of cases extends to some fourteen pages. The comprehensive index 
rounds off what must be a most valuable manual to all concerned with the 
elaborate and complicated law of Town and Country Planning. 


Town and Country Planning Law 

By JAMES KeEKwick. (Stevens & Sons, Ltd.) Pp. xvii+556. 45s. net. 

THe Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, extending to every acre of land 
in England and Wales, establishes an entirely new code for the regulation of the 
use and development of land. Most of its provisions are entirely new, including 
the establishment of a Central Land Board. A valuable feature of the book is an 
Introduction summarising in concise language the general effect of the Act. The 
text of the Act is then set out verbatim with a general note of explanation to each 
section followed by detailed comments on difficult passages. Certain earlier Acts 
wholly or partially in force are included as appendices, and the index extends to 
26 pages. It is intended tc issue supplements as new regulations appear in due 
course. 


Town and Country Planning Law 


By J. Kexwick and Rosert S. W. PoLtarp. (Stevens & Sons, Ltd.) Pp. 128. 
4s. net. 


One of the “ This is the Law” series, this book is a popular exposition of the 
1947 Act in twelve chapters, with two appendices and a comprehensive ‘index. 


The Home Office 

By Sir ALEXANDER MaxweELL, G.C.B., K.B.E. (Stevens.) 2s. 6d. 

Tuis pamphlet contains the second annual lecture given to the Department of 
Criminal Science, Cambridge University, by the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
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Book NOTES 


the Home Office. It deals only with the functions of that Department in relation 
to the treatment of offenders, and in the narrow compass of a lecture, gives an 
illuminating account of the way in which the constant flow of information in 
and out of the Home Office, has contributed and continues to contribute to the 
steady improvement in the treatment of offenders. 


Youthful Lawbreakers 


Department of Social Science of the University of Liverpool. (The University 
Press of Liverpool. Pp. 47. 2s. 6d. 


TuIs study of juvenile delinquency in Liverpool was made at the request of the 
Liverpool Council of Social Service. Its purpose is to review the problem, con- 
sider its social causes and to suggest remedies. 


The Social Sciences 
Report prepared by the Association of Scientific Workers. 1s. 6d. 


In this report the Social Science Committee of the Association make out their 
case for the greater use of the social sciences. Most of their case is already well 
known, but is none the worse for being restated by people who believe fervently 
in its overwhelming rightness. Their main recommendation is the establishment 
of a Social Science Research Council, responsible to the Lord President and having 
funds at its disposal for financing research and power to set up its own research 
units. It is interesting to note that there is only one economist and one political 
scientist among the 24 names attached to the report, and this may account for 
the report’s weakness on these sides. For example, there is little or no mention 
of research into administrative problems, though the report recommends that 
encouragement and facilities be more generally given to social scientists and others 
in the public service to publish findings valuable to science. 


Progress 

A new quarterly bulletin published by N.A.L.G.O. 6d. per copy. 

Trust public relations officers to find out that the first three letters of progress’ 
are the initials of their office. The bulletin is published by N.A.L.G.O. mainly 
to foster public relations work in local government. As such it is designed for 
the practitioner rather than the general reader. Indeed, the non-enthusiast who 
tackles this first issue may pine for a little light relief from the 43 closely packed 
pages devoted solely to public relations. It is a little inclined to be too much of 
a good thing. 


Voluntary Social Services 
Handbook of Information and Directory of Organisations. (The National Council 
of Social Service (Incorporated), 26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1.) 
Pp. 197. Stiff paper, 7s. 6d.; cloth boards, 10s. 
THE multiplicity of voluntary organisations makes a guide essential, even for the 
expert. The National Council of Social Service, which 20 years ago first 
published a handbook of information and directory of organisations, has now 
republished it in a completely new form with several additional features. 
This book will be invaluable to Government departments—both central and 
local—and, of course, to voluntary organisations; it will be especially useful to 
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all who are concerned with the place of the voluntary movement in the developing 
social structure of this country at the present time. 


Institute of Political Studies, Paris 


THE Institute of Political Studies of the Uinversity of Paris has prepared a useful 
booklet in English detailing the conditions of entry to and the scope of the lecture 
courses arranged by that Institute. Before the war, its predecessor (its status 
was revised in 1945) attracted a large number of foreign students, as many as 350 
attending the courses in 1938 out of a total roll of 1,800. The Institute hop-s 
once again to bring together students of many countries, and the lecture plan 
is an attractive one. Success in the appropriate examination entitles the student 
to go on to the National School of Administration, which has been created for 
those in the higher administrative posts. Full information from, 27, Rue Saint- 
Guillaume, Paris. 


The Local Government Service 


By Horace Keast, D.P.A. (The Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd.) Pp. 94. 
7s. 6d. 


THIS book is a commentary on the National Scheme of Conditions of Service. 
It may be of value to Establishment Officers or to Officers doing similar work, 
but it appears to be unduly expensive having regard to the limited contribution 
which the author has made to the subject. 


Law Relating to Hospitals 
By S. R. SPELLER. (H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd.) Pp. xxviii+400. 22s. 6d. 


Too many law books these days are mere annotations of an Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Speller’s book, however, is not of this kind. Clearly he has been concerned 
to write not just a book for lawyers, but one which will be of everyday value 
both to the senior administrator and to the junior preparing for the Final Examina- 
tions of the Institute of Hospital Administrators. In this he has been very 
successful. Every subject of direct importance to hospital work is dealt with— 
‘the legal position clearly stated and usually some shrewd advice and comment 
added. The last part of the book provides a useful analysis and commentary 
on the National Health Service Act, 1946. 


National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research 


TueE Sir R. Garton memorial prize, value 100 guineas, is offered for a competition 
for the best original investigation into one of the following topics: — 
(a) The factors determining productivity in a particular industry. 
(b) A statistical study of incentives in relation to their economic effects in 
a particular industry or group of industries. 
(c) A contribution to the study of incomes or expenditure with the middle 
income groups. 
(d) A contribution to the study of mobility in relation to the location of 
industry. 
Closing date: 3lst December, 1948. Age limits: under 30, but there are 
exceptions. Particulars from: Secretary, 2, Dean Trench Street, London, S.W.1. 
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The Intolerable Burden of Public 
Administration 


** We have now reached the fantastic position that one employed person in every 
nine is engaged in checking the activities of the other eight.” 
said Sir Patrick Hannon, President of the National Union of Manufacturers, in a 
recent speech to the Liverpool Branch of the Union, according to a press report 
in The Liverpool Evening Express. Sir Patrick was giving highly colourful expression 
to the views contained in a memorandum which the National Union presented 
recently to the Prime Minister. And while Sir Patrick may be fond of colour, 
we prefer to believe that the more restrained statement properly represents his 
views. That statement went no further than to claim that— 
“taking into account [the number of civil servants and] the further numbers engaged 
in local government service we have now reached the stage when about one in nine of 
the civilian population is engaged in public administration. Manufacturers are alarmed 
at the wide disparity between the heavy national overheads and the difficult con- 
ditions in which they are compelled by present circumstances to operate, and they. 
further feel that in these days of financial stringency the heavy cost and the om 
tion of human effort cannot possibly be justified.” 

But Sir Patrick Hannon is not alone in alleging that those engaged in public 
administration are all checking the activities of those otherwise engaged. In this 
statement he merely echoes a thought of Dr. C. K. Allen, who some months ago 
wrote to The Times declaring that the community is divided “ into the modern 
two nations—the form fillers and the form filers,” the latter of whom “ now number 
about one-tenth of the working population.” It would seem, therefore, that the 
facts about the employments in which the so-called “ filers ” and “ checkers ” 
engage are not known to Dr. Allen and Sir Patrick Hannon. 


Let us, therefore, set on record certain details about the one-ninth engaged 
in public administration. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT SERVANTS 
200,000 are nurses, doctors, etc. 
200,000 are teachers. 
150,000 are engineers and maintenance workers, etc. 
90,000 are police, firemen and civil defence workers. 


CrviIL SERVANTS 
250,000 are industrial workers. 
200,000 are postmen, prison warders, coastguards, etc. 
50,000 are N.A.A.F.I. employees. 


1,140,000 


Thus of the 2 million engaged in public administration, well over half have 
nothing to do with form filling or checking. Among the remainder there are the 
civil staffs concerned with the armed forces and military supplies, foreign and 
Commonwealth relations, and those engaged in providing the host of communal 
services demanded by all political parties. In other words, the great majority 
of the 2 million are providing services which either have been considered an essential 
government function for centuries, or which, if not provided by the government, 
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would still have to be provided by some body, or which have the support of the 
main political parties. We cannot help thinking these facts are known to the 
distinguished ex-civil servant who serves as Director of the National Union of 
Manufacturers. Can he have failed to make them known to his President, 
Sir Patrick Hannon? And we regard it as highly regrettable that spokesmen of 
the National Union of Manufacturers should prefer to make their statements at 
meetings where the facts may not be well known and not make the opportunity 
of subjecting themselves to questions from an informed audience. 


Here is a good illustration of the point made in these columns in the previous 
issue ; public administration should be discussed as far as may be possible in a 
non-political atmosphere. 


And to show that we are open to argument and are not altogether complacent 
about the size of the public services the Institute would be happy to arrange for 
Sir Patrick or some other leading representative of the National Union of Manu- 
facturers to address our members on this issue. Or, if that is not possible, we are 
prepared to find space in our pages for a reasoned statement which, among other 
things, shows how Sir Patrick would achieve the big reductions he claims to be 
possible. 


Form B.R.1 


WE are not to be found among those who suppose the business of government 
is simple, but we do cleave to the notion that the more simple a scheme can be 
made the more easily it can be administered. Rationing clearly shows that the 
public can be educated and trained to deal with complex procedures provided 
that the education is progressive and the training is a daily discipline ; but the 
sudden single complex demand is often baffling to the best of us. To the aged, 
whose anxiety may breed confusion, which failing sight may worse confound, a 
battery of conditional questions is nothing less than a device designed to bewilder. 


It is not surprising, then, to be informed that, of a sample of persons trying 
to complete form B.R.1, only one in seven managed it correctly. In their anxiety 
six out of every seven gave unnecessary information, and of these one-half did not 
give certain information that was necessary to establish their claim. These facts 
probably would not matter much if form B.R.1 was a form of occasional use, but 
millions of these forms will be completed in the next few years ; and we cannot 
help feeling that even a Department which made only occasional use of such a 
form would also feel an occasional twinge of conscience. 


What, then, is form B.R.1 ? It consists of four pages, size 8 in. by 10 in— 
and there is no complaint of waste space. There are four parts to the form. Part 1 
is completed by all applicants. Part z is completed by all except those who com- 
plete Part 3. Part 4 is completed by all applicants who claim to be entitled to 
pension within the next four months. Finally, there is a declaration and a certificate 
which a prescribed set of seventeen classes of persons may sign. The value of the 
certificate may be judged by the number of forms not correctly completed. And 
who uses the form ? Persons who reach pensionable age on or after July 5th 
and who wish to apply for a Retirement Pension. 
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Of course, this method of expounding the purpose of the form is not objective 
and fair. But how, we ask, is one to be fair to a form that has 84 questions, 55 of 
them prefaced by such phrases as “ If so, state.............20-++ ” “Tf you have 
answered ‘ yes ” tO (@)......ssssseseeees ”and all to be completed by persons about to 
retire. This form is a grievous example of the synoptic approach by a Department 


thinking in terms of the Act and not of persons. 


Sir Ernest Gowers modestly disciaims that “ Plain Words ” has any message 
for the experts who are studying the new technique “ for those pamphlets and 
leaflets that are necessary to explain the law to the man in the street in such matters 
as P.A.Y.E. and National Insurance.” We cannot help thinking that a working 
party drawn from a student of “ Plain Words,” an O. & M. man and someone 
with a thought for public relations could be well employed in designing a less 
baffling, less time-wasting and more pleasant means of getting the information 
essential for the determination of a claim to a retirement pension. 


The Beginnings of Civil Defence 


By Sir WARREN FIsHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


\W AETHER these remarks of mine will see the light I don’t know, but greatly 

hope they won’t. Some weeks ago I received a letter from Mr. D. N. Chester, 
of the University of Oxford, and, if he will allow me to quote him, he said the 
Civil Defence regional system was “one of the most interesting experiments in 
British Government in recent years,” and commanded me to develop his thesis. 
I parried him and suggested an alternative writer. He turned this down with firm 
politeness. So I tried again and gave him another name ; this he dismissed with 
a brief allusion to “ Jehovah.” (I personally should have thought a not incon- 
siderable authority.) 


Now Mr. Chester has been told that between 1933 and 1939, and indeed for 
years before, I had sundry preoccupations ; that unlike almost all Ministers of the 
Crown and a few of my Crown Service colleagues, I had not slipped away with 
copies of this and that (actually it is forbidden to do so) ; and that the idea of access 
to the overlaid archives of the 1930’s in the Treasury, Admiralty, War Office, 
Air Ministry, Committee of Imperial Defence, Home Office, etc., would make, 
by contrast, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” a joy ride. 


So here I am, with no papers, coerced on an ageing memory and, incidentally, 
no office or secretarial facilities. 


Now to our muttons. 


We all, I imagine, will agree that a present cannot be entirely divorced from 
a past—I am not suggesting “living in the past.” This island was put on the 
historical map, as we know, in 55 B.C. by Julius Cesar, who, through no invitation 
of our forebears, then turned up. We don’t need to concern ourselves with the 
previous emigration westwards of the Celts from Middle Europe, with the Stone, 
Bronze and Iron Ages, with Stonehenge, Avebury, Iberian or Phoenician remains. 
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Let us take our stand on a mere 2,000 years—in terms of eternity just the twinkling 
of an eye. 


Now over this period watch us. We have always been easy-going, kind- 
hearted, short-memoried, bone-idle, yet withal pugnacious. 


During this couple of thousand years we have found ourselves in innumerable 
wars, a few of our own seeking, much more often in trying to stop the other fellow. 
And when the show is over we forget ail about it. Let me mention three recent 
illustrations. In 1697 we were parties to the Treaty of Ryswick. And took it 
for granted that Le Roi Soleil was out for peace. So we cut our armed forces to 
ribands. In 1763 we did the same. We forgot that we had irritated the French 
by seizing Canada and their East Indian possessions and that (as in 1697) they were 
lying in wait. Having decimated our armed forces we, under Hanoverian guidance, 
provoked our American Colonies ; and having lost to France and Spain the control 
of the.sea, we all of us know the result. 


The latest of the three illustrations of this odd foible of ours was after the 
1914-18 war. We converted ourselves to military impotence. To have disarmed 
so drastically in the two or three years after the war was not unnatural, though 
possibly not wise. But the Government of 1924 to 1929 had no excuse for further 
reducing our armed forces to a skeleton, as by then it was known that the Weimar 
Republic (so called) was in process of reconstructing a disguised army on a truly 
formidable scale. This British Government’s tragic action formed, unfortunately, 
a model for subsequent Governments ; and although in 1936 a facade of rearmament 
was announced by the then Government, it was ludicrously unsubstantial except 
in its effect on the front Opposition Bench which vehemently protested against 
such militarism. 


And then look abroad. In 1922 we abruptly tore up our alliance, dated back 
to 1902, with the Japanese ; and not content with getting them on the raw by thus 
mortally affronting their amour-propre, we rubbed vinegar into the wound by 
forcing them to pretend agreement to a battle-fleet less than one-third of the 
combined American and British forces. And we fondly imagined that the Japanese, 
who are not remarkable for playing the game at any time, would cheerfully and 
wholeheartedly play the game in these circumstances !|_ In that same year we only 
avoided a war with Turkey because the Dominions quite flatly and most rightly 
refused to join in. And in 1923 we forgot to mention to the American Authorities, 
in what was called the debt settlement, that the instruments of war which they had 
provided from April, 1917, had been used by us in general defence of the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, at a sacrifice of 1,100,000 dead and two to 
three millions wounded in the period 1914-1918. Skipping a dozen years, in 
1935 we addressed moral platitudes to the Italians about the integrity of Abyssinia 
without any advantage to the latter and merely driving Italy into Germany’s arms ; 
and in 1936 we issued questionnaire after questionnaire to the Germans about 
their military re-occupation of the Rhineland. 


When the Spanish Civil War broke out we deceived ourselves with a non- 
intervention pact which nobody but us observed. And in 1938 we partitioned 
Czechoslovakia. 
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This brief sketch omits many things, including our fatuous performance or 
rather non-performance about Manchuria. But the moral for the future is plain. 
Don’t, at one and the same time, strip yourself of all your arms and expect potential 
or actual malefactors to heed or welcome admonitions, however admirable. 

Such was our record during the fateful interval between the two wars, in seeking 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” The United States were at all events 
more consistent, if no more wise ; for they just pulled right out. And France 
got more and more at loggerheads with everybody, and most of all with herself. 

Had the British Empire, the United States and France squarely faced the facts 
in unison, the horrors which started up with the rape of Manchuria, followed by 
the outrage on Abyssinia, the all-out attack on China, the seizure of Austria and of 
Czechoslovakia, and culminating in the years from September, 1939, could have 
been prevented ; and therefore, not one of these three countries can disclaim or 
escape a heavy measure of responsibility. Nobody would acquit of culpable 
negligence a keeper in a Zoo who failed to ensure that a tiger was under effective 
guard ; and neither can we pretend to be blameless. 

History repeats itself all right. 

But what, the impatient reader will ask, has this to do with that “ interesting 
experiment ” known as the Civil Defence regional system ? Everything, I suggest. 


In or about 1908 a Frenchman named Blériot crossed Shakespeare’s “ ditch ” 
in an aeroplane of kinds. This created a stir. And later in 1914-1918 much 
development took place. I remember from my then office, Somerset House, 
watching with trepidation German aeroplanes following the course of the Thames. 

But all good things come to an end, and in November, 1918, there arrived 
the consummation, the war to end all wars won, and the world safe for democracy 
(a most uncertain phrase). A short time back I gave you a picture of what happened 
then to our armed forces. 

But the word “ experiment ” intrigues me. My scientific friends tell me 
that an experiment is a deliberate aim at an objective, e.g., Lord Rutherford and 
the splitting of the atom—frequently in their researches the scientists come across 
the unexpected. 

Apropos of Air Raid Precautions, anything less, by this test, of an “ experi- 
ment” I find it difficult to conceive. You’ll remember that in January, 1933, 
Herr Hitler seized supreme power in Germany. (He merely intensified the less 
advertised activities of the Weimar Republic.) In that same year the young 
gentlemen of Oxford at a meeting of the Union Club resolved that never again 
should anyone fight for King or Country—reminiscent of Rudyard Kipling’s 
remark in a different form before the 1914-18 war on “ flanneled fools and muddied 
oafs.” And a year or so after 1933 the Mothers of England received a public 
invitation to agree that their offspring were not to be iinmolated in a war. And in 
the autumn of 1935 an election pledge was given by the Conservative Prime Minister 
to the freemen of England that this country would not rearm, but would rely solely 
on the League of Nations. 

Herr Hitler was on clover. Now, if you decline to rearm on the assumption 
that e.g. the Prussians also feel that way, clearly you don’t need any civilian prepara- 
tions against aircraft attack from outside. And the more so when your Prime 
Minister has told you that, 
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A few people, in and out of uniform, tried quite hard for years to open the 
eyes of His Majesty’s Ministers. However, this is not the occasion for a talk 
about rearmament ; the present topic is A.R.P., and on this the doubt in my mind, 
if doubt there be, is whether Ministers so indifferent about rearmament seriously 
addressed their minds to Civil Defence. And why should they ? If there was 
nobody going to attack, then there was nobody going to be attacked. 


At the date of the rape of Austria (March, 1937) the air position as between 
England and Germany was that we had in existence less than 1,650 military aero- 
planes of all kinds, many of which were obsolete and many not yet mobilisable, 
while the Germans had from 5,000 to 5,200. 


As regards new construction, the Germans on a single shift were producing 
at the rate of 6,100 machines in 1938 and 7,250 in 1939. Our production, going 
all-out as we thought, was between 2,100 and 2,250 for 1938, and possibly from 
4,000 to 5,000 for 1939. The French output was negligible, in July and August, 
1938, at the monthly rate of 18 machines. 

So there really was need for the “ interesting experiment ” called Air Raid 
Precautions. 


Now here is where I’m really handicapped by the absence of papers, and my 
time-table may well not be accurate and my account is necessarily sketchy. 


We all remember the wise saw of the British Empire coming into being “ in a 
fit of absence of mind,” and, so far as Ministers were concerned (and they weren’t), 
this is applicable to the initiation of what later became known as Civil Defence. 
You’ll have inferred that in the 30’s my colleagues, the Chiefs of Staff, and I did 
not share the easy optimism of our Masters. In this atmosphere, haphazard if 
indeed not slyly, the embryo of Civil Defence began faintly to move. 


One of the earliest steps was to get somebody who, without advertisement, 
could go round to all the Local Authorities in the country—the only decentralised 
agents then in existence—and chat about air and aeroplanes, and suggest they 
might be a mixed blessing, and so forth. This had to be done cautiously because, 
as members of the public, the Local Authorities had been ministerially informed 
that the international horizon had never been so bright, and also because their 
minds were occupied with other things. The man chosen for this mission was a 
Wing-Commander, R.A.F., who was just coming to the end of his time as an 
Assistant Secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence ; and he was popped 
into the Home Office, which obligingly takes on anything that no other State 
Department will undertake. He did his job extremely well, and with unfailing 
tact he got the Local Authorities moved to an academic interest in air. I should 
think this was probably round about 1936. 

Obviously there was much else needed, if—as we were assured would not be 
the case—attack from the air were to materialise. And in the period to September, 
1938, ideas were canvassed about feeding, sheltering, evacuating, recruiting volun- 
tary personnel, provision of equipment, ¢.g., lorries and cranes, with no undue 
encouragement from higher authority. 

However, the embryo was stirring ; and the wee and weakling babe was ushered 
into its uncertain existence with the wholehearted, though rather informal, help of 
Civil and Military Servants of the Crown working together as a team of midwives. 
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The nucleus of a Food Ministry was hived out of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
shelters of a kind were planned, schemes for evacuation took rather undefined 
shape, and so on. 


But what was to be the unit of administration ? Obviously not every Urban 
and Rural District Council, nor even Boroughs, County Boroughs, or County 
Councils in isolation. But this was treading on delicate ground. 


Providentially about this time the Post Office was in process of deveutialieatioh, 
following the recommendations of the Bridgeman Committee some years before. 
And the Post Office is not regarded by Local Authorities as likely to menace their 
independence. 


Now this Post Office decentralisation took the form of “ Regions,” which would 
embrace a set of counties suitable and convenient for postal purposes. It occurred 
to some of us that here was a chance which could be taken without arousing suspicion 
or ill-will, although it clearly was far from ideal for the object we had in mind. 
For instance, the county from which I derive, Cumberland, was in one “‘ Region,” 
and the adjoining county of Northumberland was in a different “ Region.” Still, 
beggars can’t be choosers, and we adopted the regional lay-out of the Post Office 
—not much scientific “ planning ” about this on our part, but the line of least 
resistance impelled by circumstance and guile. 


At some time during this period, I can’t remember exactly when, there emerged 
the idea that the major Local Authorities, County and County Borough Councils, 
should each form an Emergency Committee consisting of the Lord Mayor or Mayor 
and two Councillors who should be charged with responsibility for A.R.P. arrange- 
ments in their area, including the volunteers, fire brigade and ambulance corps. 
And the hospitals were given an idea of the number of casualties they might be 
called ‘upon to handle. 


Things dragged on in a typically English amateurish fashion until a scare 
occurred towards the close of May, 1938, the result of which was that the “ mid- 
wives ” mentioned above got the opportunity of accelerating and methodising 
preparations. ‘‘ Munich,” September, 1938, enabled a trial trip which gave some 
indication of the shortcomings, but also provided an overt stimulus. The then 
Home Secretary broadcast an anxious appeal; and some weeks later Sir John 
Anderson, by this time M.P. for Scottish Universities, was appointed Lord Privy 
Seal to take ministerial charge of Civil Defence. And in the spring of 1939 the 
Commissioners for the twelve Regions were appointed and publicly announced. 
The Regional Staffs were fixed in nucleus. And towards the close of August the 
Commissioners went to their respective Regions. 

So far as my memory serves, the above is a generally correct outline. 

After the start of this war, the Germans allowed us time to shake down, and 
the Regional Commissioners, their staffs and the Local Authorities had the oppor- 
tunity of getting to know one another, of sorting themselves out, and of experi- 
mentally testing and improving the rather make-shift organisation called Civil 
Defence. 

For my own part, in the North-West Region from August, 1939, to May, 1940, 
I made a point of getting on terms with the Local Authorities and of removing 
any anxiety they might have felt whether a Regional Commissioner wanted to be 
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bossy and interfering. It was for me a very happy time, and the co-operation of 
the Authorities inter se and with myself was wholehearted. And in London, 
when at the end of September, 1940, the Government asked me to undertake certain 
duties as a Special Commissioner, the attitude and support of the Authorities, the 
London County Council, the City Corporation, the County Councils and the 
Boroughs were indeed an experience to remember. 


During the “ phoney ” start of the war I realised that the A.R.P. workers 
sometimes felt a bit restive ; so in March, 1940, I made these remarks to my people 
in the North-West : “ Before I end I should like to say a word about Civil Defence. 
In the regrettable absence of a National Service Act for all purposes, this side to 
our defence is dependent on volunteers who are under no contract, and who could 
melt away overnight. The boredom of standing by month after month, and 
legitimate resentment at a lot of ill-founded and mischievous criticism, are not 
calculated to keep alive the esprit de corps without which a non-compulsory service 
cannot continue efficient—or indeed in being. So to these volunteers I would 
like to say this. Just because nothing to speak of has yet happened in the form 
of air raids, do not think you have been wasting your time in preparing against 
them. Whenever it suits them the Germans will start up ; in the recent words 
of Marshal Goring the German Air Force ‘ is a weapon of destruction against all 
those who have criminally shattered peace’ (by which phrase, oddly enough, he 
seems to mean the English !), and when one realises that they are in a position 
to drop between 800 and 1,000 tons of bombs every twenty-four hours and go on 
doing it, as compared with a ton or two a month in the last war, I am sure A.R.P. 
workers will feel that it is up to them to go on giving of their best without stint or 
discouragement.” 


In conclusion, I would put to you what I regard as the essential “‘ experiment ” 
in Local Government. 


We need to keep an eye on the overshadowing of our local government by 
Westminster and Central Government. The independence of our provinces is 
being undermined ; let us not forget Louis XIV of France, his institution of Ver- 
sailles, the undue authority which Paris secured over France, and the historical 
consequences of the provinces being thus weakened. The only hope that I can 
see for our provinces to retain any real measure of independence is the enlargement 
of the local unit of administration which is still too much based on the days of the 
horse and primitive roads and does not correspond to the shrinkage of space pro- 
duced by railways, motor transport, aeroplanes, telegraphs, telephones and wireless. 
Great Britain subdivides herself naturally into a heptarchy—Scotland, Wales, the 
six northern counties of England, East Anglia, the South-West, and, though 
perhaps less intrinsically cohering, the Midlands and the Home Counties. Under 

_this organisation the County Councils and County Borough Councils would, of 
course, continue to function, but would also be the electoral colleges for the hept- 
archic sub-parliaments which would be unifying and policy inspiring authorities. 
Westminster would be relieved of a lot of detail which wastes its time and impedes 
its proper function of dealing with fundamental principles ; and at the same time 
the central government would be discouraged from its growing high-handedness 
by the existence of these seven powerful bodies which would be able to hold the 
ring for local government that historically has been one of our sheet-anchors, 
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Management in the Public Services 
By F. C. Hooper 


T is in a precise and literal sense that Britain is in crisis now. The outcome 

depends first and last on administration, top-level management. Theirs is 
the responsibility for theirs is the leadership. If the led don’t listen, it is the 
fault of the leaders: they should find ways to ensure that they do listen. A 
Chinese sage was trying to explain a point to a king, who was proving invincibly 
bone-headed. After repeated failure the philosopher said, “Oh king, thou 
tormentest me with my inability to make thee understand.” That was an entirely 
proper attitude. 


The responsibility of administration, of top-level management, for the turn 
we take out of the crisis is thus absolute, and admits of neither palliation nor 
evasion. Whoever may make excuses, management may not. 


So far I have spoken in terms which apply with equal force to management 
everywhere, in business and the public service. The very fact of the crisis and 
the long haul out would insist, even if the social and political trend of the times 
did not, that the public sector of administration must extend both in scope and 
in intrinsic importance. In doing so it enters fields hitherto reserved for 
independent enterprise and business. It has ceased, I think for ever, to be limited 
to the static function of holding the public tram on the rails. It has become 
dynamic. It has to provide tractive power, creative power. 


To many old-style public administrators the change may seem almost 
terrifying. 

I hope it does, for it ought to: it is big enough. The load is the greater 
because every one of the undertakings newly presided over by public administra- 
tion is set at the very heart of our economy: fuel, transport, communication, and 
probably steel. Any weakness there undermines and dominates the whole body 
economic. It has always seemed to me a remarkable thing that men will rush 
so blithely to take into their grasp the fountain-heads of economic power without, 
it seems, a moment of hesitation over the terrible consequences to themselves 
and others if they let those channels fail or choke. 


For better or for worse the essential channels of economic power in Britain 
are now in the hands of public administration. Much of this has happened at 
great speed, without a period for organic growth, and for the first time on the 
scale of modern, machine-age society. Indeed, the entry of public administration 
into the business field is on a scale unprecedented in business. The Coal Board 
and the Transport Board rule each an industrial empire of three-quarters of a 
million men. The biggest American business—General Motors—accounts for 
one-third of that, a mere 250,000. There is much to be said for the view recently 
put forward in a broadcast that public administration, in thus making its industrial 
debut, may well be running into a set of unknowns in the administrative field 
comparable to the unknowns in aero-dynamics which face the aircraft designer 
when his products pass the speed of sound. 
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Whether it succeeds or fails and buries Britain in its own administrative 
sub-competence will depend on the men at the upper levels. The tone is set 
at the top: by the men who are there now and, perhaps above all, by the men 
who will be there in five, ten, and twenty years’ time. For at the moment most 
of the key points in the public sector of administration outside the Civil and 
Local Government Services—i.e., in the great utilities—are staffed perforce by 
men who have been bred, trained and equipped under an entirely different 
school—the school of private enterprise. They will disappear and be replaced 
under the toll of time as the fair hair of the peroxide blonde grows out and is 
replaced by the natural mouse-colour. The vital question for public administra- 
tion to ask itself is: What will happen then? 


WHat MAKES A MANAGER? 


I will start with the question: What sort of man are we looking for? 
remembering that the time has come when no distinction can be drawn between 
the qualities needed in the upper levels of business and in the upper levels of 
the public service as far as the quality of their personne! is concerned. 


I have had occasion once or twice recently to set down these qualities of 
top-level management in the form of a portrait which can form a basis for the 
kind of questions one would, as an interviewer, ask oneself about a man. Here 
it is. 

Your great administrator above all has judgment, personality and common 
sense: judgment that makes his decisions right more often than they are wrong; 
common sense that gives him a solid grasp. of essentials and takes him to the 
heart of a problem; personality of a calibre and a force that carries people with 
him, exacts discipline with the rarest recourse to overt power, and enables him 
to wring success even out of a wrong decision. He is intelligent but with a full 
share of earthiness. He thrives on the gross air of everyday affairs. He has the 
common touch. He likes people. He has a zest for life. Essentially, he is a 
well-rounded, well-balanced man, broadbacked, with a certain simplicity of nature 
and the sense of proportion that goes with a sense of humour. So far from shrink- 
ing from difficulties, he finds life savourless without them. Problems attract 
him like mountains do the born climber—he itches to get at them. He may 
have ambition—this adds driving force—but it is no substitute for the zest for 
life and human contact. He may have, indeed he must have, considerable 
gifts of intellect, but he is not intellectually aloof. In short, he is a man to 
whom management is one of the supreme arts of living. 


There, then, is the sort of man we are looking for. Or, rather, we are 
looking for the sort of youngster who, with right handling, great care and often 
great patience, will turn out sometime in his thirties or forties to be that sort of 
man. 

It is my conviction that the qualities I have listed must be there: that is, 
inborn. If so they can be brought out, developed, built upon and brought into 
mutual balance. But if they are not inborn, no amount of time or training will 
put themin. I remain convinced, as a result of my experience, that some managers 
are born; that most good managers are both born and made; but that none can 
ever just be made, even in these days of synthetic products. 

It is this fact—and I think it has the status of a fact—that makes it impera- 
tive that selection to the upper levels of management should take account first 
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and foremost of what is relevant in the grain of the man and can therefore be 
built upon, and only secondarily of the veneers and acquired characteristics 
due to schooling, training and previous career-experience. This is simply tanta- 
mount to saying that, in graduating to top-level management, what a man is, is 
more important than what he has been or done. The latter, indeed, only has a 
meaning for us in so far as it throws light on the former. 


ARE THERE ENOUGH TO GO ROUND? 


The next question that suggests itself is: Are there enough men of this 
quality to go round? Is there, in short, a big enough reserve of intelligence and 
capacity to meet the growing needs of business, the public service and the 
professions in a society that has been adding very rapidly to its administrative 
overheads for the last two decades? 


The answer in general terms appears to be Yes, judged purely in terms 
of human raw material above a certain level of intelligence. 


A rough estimate made by the Committee on Education for Management, 
published in 1947, put the number of those engaged in managerial functions in 
industry and commerce in Great Britain as somewhat under half a million. The 
Civil Service, Administrative, Executive and Technical Grades, account for a 
round figure of 100,000 and Local Government for about 45,000. To these must 
be added a round figure of something under 600,000 representing membership 
of the principal professions. 


This represents a very rough total of 1,250,000 people who are likely to be 
drawn, in the main, from the reservoir of those of managerial level intelligence. 


Against this may be set a total effective labour force of all grades in 1947 
of some 14 million men and 6 million women, making 20,000,000 im all. 


On this showing the special pool of brain power upon which the public 
service must draw for its administration, represents, on present figures, about 
6 per cent. of the total pool of available man- and woman-power. 

Assuming that the intelligence level required by those in the brain-power 
pool is high, is that proportion of 6 per cent. an impossible figure? Apparently 
not, if some recent researches made on University students and teachers under 
training may be taken as a guide, and if we can accept I.Q. as a useful measure 
of potential capacity. I.Q. tests were applied in Scotland to a number of non- 
graduate students attending teachers’ training colleges. These tests suggested 
that from 13 per cent. to 17 per cent. of the general public had an I.Q. as high 
as the best half of the students. The figures compare broadly with the propor- 
tions of the general public that have I.Q.s on a level with the best three-quarters 
of graduates and students at Scottish Universities and Manchester University. 

If we grant, as I think we may, that those who are intelligent enough to go 
to universities and train as teachers are likely on the whole to be fairly com- 
parable in intelligence to those whom we are looking for as managers-in-the- 
making, it follows that there will be ample reserves of intelligent people for our 
purpose in the British population. 

I do not, however, suggest that all these intelligent people—the top 14 or 
15 -per cent. of intelligences—are likely to be available to be drawn upon; or 
that, if they were, they would all make good top-level management material. In 
the case of the War Office Selection Board, for example, only 60 per cent. of 
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those in the highest intelligence group were selected as likely to have it in 
them to make good officers—a broadly comparable test, though it was also found 
that the proportion of those selected for O.C.T.U. rose progressively with the 
rise in intelligence. Moreover, even of those who might be up to our standard 
of management calibre on all counts, a great many may be expected, due to 
under-education, poverty, lack of opportunity, or effective guidance, and so on, 
to go to enrich the rank-and-file of industry, where they may or may not work 
up to management level. It does however remain likely that there are ample 
resources of brain-power within the nation, and as the new education system 
gets going, more and more will tend to find their way to the channels of 
university and higher education from which administrations are accustomed to 
draw their recruits. 


When we leave the global figure and turn to the figures of school-leavers 
who will actually get higher education and set these against the competitive 
demands likely to be made upon them in the near future, the position is less 
reassuring. 


The total of school-leavers who will get places in universities and university 
colleges in 1947-8 is likely to be round about 76,000. Against this figure must 
be set the demand from the professions which in some cases have heavy leeway 
to make up, notably in teachers and dentists. 


Add to this last figure the perhaps very large number of the better-educated 
who will be attracted into business in answer to the growing demand for 
graduates, particularly with technical degrees, and it is abundantly obvious that 
the public service will have to face fairly stiff competition to get the high quality 
of men it needs. 


It by no means follows that the type of youngster who went into the coal, 
power and steel industries while they were under private enterprise will wish 
to do so now they are, or are about to be, under public administration. 


INFLUENCING RECRUITMENT 


The first thought that will come to many people in this plan-minded age, 
when workers are directed, is that management-material should be directed too: 
that a brain-power budget should be compiled, industry by industry and profes- 
sion by profession, like a man-power policy, thus putting the whole business of 
careers on a tidy, rational basis. The global size of the demand for engineers, 
chemists, doctors and so on should be assessed, group by group, in the light of 
the present numbers engaged and the desirability of expansion and the normal 
wastage from the various groups. This would enable an approximate annual 
intake figure for each group to be arrived at. It would then only be necessary, 
at least on paper, to limit the number of training places in technical colleges 
and umiversities to fit the intake year by year, and we should secure a neat 
equation of supply to demand, and the public services would be assured of 
getting their men. 


The fatal snag to this kind of logical blue-printing is that at management 
level we are dealing not with bodies that can be counted, but with brains and 
personalities which are not amenable to statistical budgeting. In short, when 
one passes from the vocational level to the managerial level, one passes from 
the domain of one set of values which are broadly measurable, to another set 
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which largely defy tidy methods of advance determination. It was found in the 
war that the rank-and-file of any regiment could be trained as Chindits, but 
not just any officer. The higher you go the less are men capable of being looked 
on as standard units that are readily interchangeable, or likely to fit their niche 
first time given mere mortal methods of selection. At management level what 
counts is the quality, in the sense of the practical capacity for sustained and 
effective action at that level and in that context. We may guess, but we can 
never be sure that a man has or has not this capacity except by a process, often 
prolonged, of trial and error. Very often a man doesn’t reveal his real quality 
or reach full stature till well into the thirties, and often only after two or three 
changes of profession, or work. On a formal brainpower budget, each such 
change would stand under “ wastage”; quite wrongly, for the chances are that 
not one of those changes has been wasted; they are often essential steps on the 
pathway of development. 


In short I can think of no surer way to debase the quality of British manage- 
ment than to try to restrict or direct its entrants at source, while they are still 
almost wholly unproved to the selectors and to themselves. 


But that doesn’t mean that we should regard ourselves as powerless to 
influence recruitment at management level. There is no reason why we should 
submit tamely to such a situation as we had in the early ’thirties, when a glut of 
recruits to accountancy had crowded the profession and rendered good men two 
a penny, to their own detriment and that of the nation. 


We can and should forecast and publicise the demand well ahead, so that 
would-be entrants at every stage of life would know where they were. The size 
of the professions, including the various public services, the annual wastage, 
the estimated demand year by year, and whether expanding or shrinking, should 
be made available to the professional institutes and to every careers advice centre 
and school, public or private. People and their parents are seldom slow to see 
where their interests lie. A clear indication of a glut, and therefore poor prospects 
in one direction, coupled with evidence of demand and better prospects in others, 
would do much to switch men of management calibre where they are most 
wanted. 


CAN THE PuBLIC SERVICES ATTRACT THE RIGHT TYPE OF MAN? 


We may fairly assume, therefore, that the public services will have to rely 
on their capacity to attract the right type of man. A recent report of the Govern- 
ment Social Survey gives a broad clue to the factors that influenced a group of 
technical and professional workers in their choice of a career. An overwhelming 
proportion put the interest of the work first. Prospects and promotion came a 
close second. Next, but at a considerable remove, came security, pay, working 
hours, the social content of the job, and holidays, in that order. 


For simplicity sake I propose to concentrate on the four top priorities, 
namely, (@) interest of work, (b) prospects and promotion, (c) security, (d) pay. 


In assessing the relative attractions of the public service and (say) business 
and the professions, we have to keep in mind the type of man we are hoping 
for: a man who is alert, vigorous, objective-minded, with the ability to influence 
others, with a zest for competition, and probably a healthy sense of ambition: 
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the type of young man one can “see” one day taking a responsible place in 
the upper levels of a large organisation. With a man of that type money may 
not come first, but he will certainly want to be in a position to marry and do 
well by his wife and children in his thirties. And he will hope for a substantial 
position by middie age. 


Interest in work is, for the type of man we are discussing, closely connected 
with scope to exercise initiative and carry responsibility, and generally do work 
in which he can make a personally creative contribution. Here we have to con- 
cede that the public service has had for years a thoroughly bad Press. It has 
been widely publicised as the home of frustration and dilly and dally, of hide- 
bound bureaucrats, rigidly held in departmental levels, with the minimum of 
openings for personal initiative and responsibility. The railways, even in the 
days of the Big Four, had a certain reputation for stuffiness, bureaucratic methods, 
etc. This reputation is not likely to be lessened now that British Transport 
has been nationalised. The reputation of the public service for personal scope 
is not yet very high. 


Broadly speaking the public sector offers a young man of parts, such as a 
graduate or technician, in his early years of service, at least as much as, if not 
more than, he might expect to get outside. But his financial status after 40, 
that is his prospects, will be appreciably less in the public service than in the 
world of private enterprise. At that age in the latter the man of real top-level 
ability—which is the kind of man we are concerned with—ought to be well up 
in a controlling position of a big private firm or at the head of a flourishing 
small or medium-sized one, where he may expect to be earning substantially 
more than the top ftight public servant. 


The senior public servant is relatively worse off than he used to be. Salaries 
have not nearly kept pace with the cost of living (including the cost of educating 
children), and the senior public servant benefits less often than do those of 
comparable rank in business from expense allowances, though judging from the 
Coal and Transport Boards this may not hold good in nationalised industries as 
it does in the Civil Service. 

As to material prospects, therefore, which by definition means financial 
status in the later part of a man’s career when and if he has “arrived,” the 
public service is less attractive than the world outside to the man of top-level 
talent. 


There is, however, also the prospect of honours. Here the public sector 
has it every time. A man who succeeds in business at the highest level may 
expect to remain plain Mr. or perhaps get a C.B.E. or O.B.E., while a man of 
similar or lesser calibre in the public service can almost count on a K.B.E. and, 
perhaps, a K.C.B., if he gets into the top flight. This distribution of honours is 
a product of the habit of mind that did not look on the successful conduct of 
business as a service rendered to the State. So long as it persists the public 
services have a useful lever in attracting those whom honour beckons. 


There is also the question of the desire for power. The real world-beater 
can always get power, in business or public service, if he is the type that wants 
it. For the less high-powered power-seeker, however, the prospects are con- 
siderably greater in the public service than in business. A man of quite ordinary 
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top-level talent may, if he is fortunately placed at the conjunction of events, 
find himself suddenly a very big noise indeed, affecting profoundly the destinies 
of half a nation. Even your man of quite modest talent may, as an official, wield 
a power over his fellow-citizens and thus bask in a prestige far above anything 
that a business executive outside the very top flight could hope to enjoy. 
Undoubtedly for the power-hungry who are not conscious of being natural-born 
world-beaters, the public service ranks as attractive. 


Sir Arthur Street spoke recently of the determination of the Coal Board to 
make promotion by merit and put it on a scientific basis. He did not, however, 
say how the latter was to be done. My own view is that it cannot be done. 
The most scientific methods of appraisal cannot predict how a man will react 
to the challenge of the new situation represented by promotion. Thus every 
promotion represents an experiment of which the outcome is unknown. The 
experiment may be conducted with all the aids of science and the scientific 
method, but it remains an experiment. 


There are two main approaches to promotion, and both are far more 
arbitrary than scientific. The one looks on promotion primarily as a rightful 
reward for past merit. In that view seniority, that is service which has been not 
only good but long, counts heavily. This is an approach common in the public 
service. The partial failure keeps his status and his pay until pension removes 
him. He may be kicked upstairs; he is never, or hardly ever, kicked out. 


The other approach looks on promotion as a chance to take on new scope, 
greater responsibilities, and therewith greater risks as well as greater gains. So 
far from being a reward of past merit, it is a challenge to prove merit anew, 
and at that stage failure is generally final. As such, promotion is double-edged : 
it may crown a man’s career or finish him. That is the normal approach to 
promotion in a well-run business. Demotion, or being discarded, is always at 
one’s elbow. The promoted man who fails filters out and down. 


There is no reason why the public services should not adopt the second 
method and apply it as arbitrarily, and as ruthlessly, as any private business. 
The answer is that they seldom do. Except in war, when accepted canons of 
procedure are broken wholesale, there is an inevitable tendency for promotion 
to be linked to past merit and thus for seniority and long service to count heavily, 
while demotion is virtually unheard of. In short, the movement up the ladder 
is on the whole slower for the best men than it is in business. 


Summing up, in prospects and promotion the public service must thus be 
accounted as above the private sector, where the man of moderate ability, and 
the risk-shy stayer is concerned, but well below it where the top-flight or adven- 
turous man is concerned. 


Next to interest of work and prospects and promotion, but at a considerable 
remove below, came security. Here the public service has the verdict, though 
most large firms now organise pension schemes, and in some cases the provision 
for wives and families is better than in the public services. The important point 
here, however, lies-in the fact that the public service approach to security counts 
for little with the good top-level man. His security lies in the demand for his 
setvices, based on their value to the business, not in a contract for them. In such 
a case, a contract of service doesn’t offer security, since the man already has it; 
it ties the man to the business. 
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In pay over the first decade of his service, that is pay as distinct from 
prospects, the man in the administrative grades of the public service may be 
better, and is not as a rule worse off, than the man in the private sector. More- 
over, for the first years at least a man in the public service can see precisely 
what he is likely to get. Rises are regular, foreknown, and can be counted on. 
This is a strong draw. 


What do our findings under these four headings add up to? In my view, 
to this: that the public sector of administration in general cannot expect to 
attract (as the Civil Service Administrative Class does now and may continue 
to do) any overwhelming share of the best brains and personalities in the country, 
but that it may well hold strong attractions for young men, particularly in the 
non-technical class, who 


(i) put a high value on security; 

(ii) have a natural bias to the public service and think the work will be 
interesting; 

(iii) find the initial salary grades in the public service attractive, both in 
amount and certainty. 


The men thus attracted are not in my view likely to include the very best 
administrative material, but they may well be a good average. 


CAN THE PuBLICc SERVICES RETAIN THE RIGHT TYPE OF MAN? 


But—and here’s the rub—I think that 10 or 15 years’ service may see many 
of the best of these men leave the public sector of administration. They will 
be tempted away by the better prospects and the freer atmosphere with more 
personal scope and initiative that is found in the private sector. Moreover, 
the ones who will go will be precisely those whom the public service can least 
afford to lose, viz., the most able, creative and adventurous, in short those who 
are ready to be the architects of their own security. The ones who stay will 
be the safety-firsters, the non-competitive, who are less able, or more doubtful 
of their capacity, to make the grade outside. 


The real danger is that such a state of affairs can creep upon us without it 
being recognised. It could happen equally in a business insulated from com- 
petition. But there, once recognised, it would be dealt with. Once it has 
happened in the public service, on the present vast scale of public administration, 
there is little that can be done about it, and still less that can be done quickly. 


The real solution is to safeguard the situation from the outset. This requires 
that we go to the root of the matter, and make the service so attractive to good 
men that it will not merely attract but keep the very best managerial talent in 
competition with any business or profession in the country. 


This course turns for its success on a two-edged policy—of rewarding the 
best and getting rid of the mediocre. That presupposes a policy that is, 
managerially speaking, both adventurous and ruthless. It calls for three things :— 


(i) A real devolution of responsibility and initiative, to be accomplished by 
a degree of decentralisation, which attracts the best men because it gives scope 
to the able individual at every level. There is, I am convinced from experience, 
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no other way that will breed leaders or keep them. No other conditions will 
attract the best men in from outside. Such decentralisation is admittedly always 
difficult to bring about, even in the private sector of business. But it is possible 
there, and is the sign manual of first-class management wherever it is found. 


It is still harder in the public service, where decisions and responsibilities 
at executive levels are often hedged in by higher rulings, or even by Statute, 
and doubly hard when the organisation, like the Transport and Coal Boards, is 
a giant of three-quarters of a million employees. 


(ii) A clear recognition throughout the whole structure of the concern that 
promouon is wide open right up to the top to any man at any ievel who can 
give evidence of abuuty to make the grade, and that the management not only 
has the means and tne will to spot talent out also to train and aevelop it. 


(iii) The way out must be made as clear as the way up, and the means 
of spotting second-raters at admumistrative levels must be as eftective as the 
means for spotting talent. <Lhere should be a realiy ruthless policy of shifting, 
demoting, or finally sacking the man who is not up to the weight of his office. 
it is too easy to take cover and to pass the buck. The committee-system, so much 
a feature of the British public service, is a powerful aid in that respect. Com- 
mittees are to the public official what the briar patch is to the rabbit—the pertect 
insurance against being shot. So long as he stays inside he is safe against any but 
the most determined assault. 


In my view the public services in engaging staff should get rid, once and for 
all, of the idea that when a man joins the public service he brings his tombstone 
with him; that he is there for life so long as he keeps the rules and doesn’t pinch 
the till, In its place they should put the attitude to employment that holds 
good in the well-run business at every level from the office-cleaner to the managing 
director—that a man is under review all the time and has no other expectation 
of permanency than his merit may make for him. When I joined my old business 
I was on a week’s notice. Then I rose to a month’s notice. As a director and 
a general manager I had a yearly agreement in the latter capacity. Finally, as 
joint managing director I had a three-years’ agreement. I see every reason why 
the public service should do the same. 


I recognise that this would mean a revolution in staff policy, but now that 
business and the public service are becoming interlocked at so many points it is a 
revolution that should be undertaken in the interests of efficiency—and the 
efficient service is commonly a happy one. The need is doubly acute in the 
present lean generations ahead of us, when we have so slender an economic 
margin of survival. 


It may perhaps be said that the public service does, in fact, often engage 
its staff on a monthly or three-monthly basis, and is therefore already on a par 
with business. Such a.statement, even where it is literally true, is in fact mis- 
leading. The public service, in engaging a man at administrative level, always, 
I make bold to say, conveys the clear impression that he can count on being 
kept on short of actual misdemeanour, and that, so long as he behaves, he has 
a virtual if not a legal right to consider himself permanent. Indeed, the argu- 
ment of permanency is often used to justify a lower ceiling of pay, and the earning 
even of that ceiline by small progressive increments spread over many years. 
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By contrast, the same man engaged by a business would be given to under- 
stand that his retention depends on the grade of the contribution he makes and 
its continuance. And the higher he gets the more exacting is the standard 
demanded. 


It may be said that to equate the staff policy of the public service to that 
of business, instead of vice versa, would be to put the clock back socially: that 
it would deny men the happiness that comes from security. To that I answer 
that there is no evidence that executives in the public services in which security 
is 100 per cent. look one whit happier or live fuller lives than their business 
colleagues on a year or three months’ basis. 


If a public body had to pay rather higher salaries to balance the reduction 
in the expectation of permanency, as it might have to do, the extra cost would, 
I am convinced, be more than set off against the cost of an accumulation of 
dead, or near-dead wocd in the senior levels. 


SELECTION 


Another important factor in a brain-power policy is a system of selection 
and training. 


In the Civil Service Selection Board the Civil Service has probably developed 
the most precise and exacting selection system in the world. It may be argued 
that it is on the intensive side; that it uses a steam-hammer to crack a nut; also 
that the mesh is so fine that those who pass the screening may, in the long run, 
prove to be almost too much of a type—a serious disadvantage when, as at 
present, we cannot say with any approach to certainty that we can spot the 
factors that are going to make a man a success at top-level administration ten 
years or twenty years hence. 


But having said that, one has probably said the worst. For the rest, the 
C.S.S.B. method stands out as a most efficient selection instrument for top-level 
manpower. 


Clearly, however, it would be neither possible nor desirable to apply such 
costly and intensive methods to all branches of the public service at management 
level. 


At the other end of the scale is the single-interview method such as that 
adopted by the appointments offices for vetting candidates for the Government’s 
Business Training Scheme. This method was designed to spot men of present 
or potential management calibre out of many thousands of men who had to be 
handled all over the country in a few weeks. 


This admittedly simplified but effective method at one end of the scale 
and C.S.S.B. at the other have this in common, that both attach importance 
fundamentally to intelligence and character, i.e., to the personality of the man 
in terms of qualities that are likely to lead to effectiveness in action, as distinct 
from the conditions of upbringing or previous experience. They look for what 
a man is, not only what he has been. 


When it comes to the higher grades, a man’s technical expertise becomes 
far less important than his capacity as an administrator. In that capacity he may 
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have to handle a mixed team of experts including his own successor. His approach 
to them should not be that of the expert or ex-expert: it should be that of the 
informed and impartial non-expert or amateur. . 


‘TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT 


A man who is likely to be in the field of promotion to top-level management 
needs not only to be selected with one eye on tnat fact; he needs also to be trained, 
equipped and developed for the job. These three things all come under the 
broad heading of “ training,” but they are in fact different. 


The equipment of an administrator starts at school. It is seldom sufficient. 


The great majority of those who will enter the public service, particularly 
the giant nationalised industries, like those who enter business, will do so culturally 
half-baked. ‘This applies to the graduate-technician no less than to the school- 
leaver. Indeed, as a specialist technician, it may be said that his education has 
baked him doubly hard on one side, while still leaving him unbaked on the 
other. If he stays that way, and later wins promotion to top-level management 
by his capacity, he will make a second-rate administrator, because nowadays 
a man needs to be a “ whole man” and not half a man, a shattered fragment of 
a man, if he is to be equal to the tremendous burdens of top-level management 
on the scale of an empire of three-quarters of a million people. 


As Ortega y Gasset has said: “ Civilisation has had to await the beginning 
of the twentieth century, to see the astounding spectacle of how brutal, how 
stupid, and yet how aggressive is the man learned in one thing and fundamentally 
ignorant of all else. Professionalism and specialism, through insufficient counter- 
balancing, have smashed the European man in pieces.” 


When a man leaves school or university and enters one of the great social 
institutions, public sector or private sector, in and through which we conduct 
so much of the business of modern civilised living, he has usually turned his back 
on formal education. A great public body, in which a man may pass a whole 
working lifetime, must above all undertake the task of “rounding out” and 
balancing up its people, especially those it is grooming for promotion, because 
the very fact of a lifetime spent in one concern tends to rob a man of the many 
broadening influences that come to those who have served a number of under- 
takings. 


Every man who is a potential administrator needs two kinds of training: 
(a) in the techniques and subject-matter of the undertaking; (b) in the art and 
science of management. It is not enough to assume that the latter cOmes by 
nature, absorbed somehow through the pores of the skin, given enough skill in, 
and a long enough period of preoccupation with the former. A man needs to 
be given the tools of modern management as well as the technical tools of his 
trade. 


In my view the right balance is best secured by a three-stage approach :— 


(i) An introductory and general training in the structure and principles of 
management. 
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(ii) A thorough grounding, department by department, in the activities 
of the undertaking. 


(iii) A further and more specialised training in the particular side of the 
concern in which he will work. It is at this point and concurrently 
with his gaining practical experience, that the would-be manager can 
carry further his specialist studies in the science of a chosen branch 
of management. 


By development I mean the progressive unfolding of a man which follows 
on the formal steps taken to train him and round out his cultural equipment 
and background. The development of a man is essentially the product of care- 
fully-directed and well-supervised experience. It is, in effect, the final stage of 
equipment and training, carried into the practical field of life and action in the 
undertaking. You may call it grooming a man for possible administrative 
promotion. The success of your administrators will depend immensely on the 
skill, the imagination, the human insight and the patience with which it is done. 
The Civil Service is probably well ahead of all but the most enlightened businesses 
in this aspect of training talented young men by giving them a carefully-calculated 
curriculum of experience. 


There are two needs in developing a man at this level: to guide his experi- 
ence and to protect him while he gains it against jealous and unimaginative 
departmental heads, who may look on him as a threat to their own prosperity or 
security. It is in providing opportunities for training through experience that 
a really effective policy of decentralisation, that carries genuine responsibility 
far out from the centre of the concern to its circumference, comes into its own. 
The only way to train a man for responsibility is to let him bear it. The time 
to do that is when he is young enough to profit flexibly from failure and the 
posts are small enough for failure or mistakes to teach him without bringing down 
the concern. This implies a readiness to move men about horizontally as well 
as up in the hierarchy; promotion in function and responsibility if not in formal 
grade. At least one major concern I have heard of makes a practice of moving 
its potential top-level leaders into jobs that are calculated to give them experi- 
ence and strengthen their weak points, as well as trying them out where they are 
strong. This is a proper approach to the development of the “whole man,” 
so essential in top-level administration. It is the very opposite of the practice 
all too common in business (though, as I have said, not in the Civil Service) of 
using a man only where he is strongest, and thus making him more one-eyed 
than ever. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


In considering training, equipment, and, above all. the development of 
top-level manpower, we have not only to consider what the man can do on the 
job; we have to take into account what the job may do to the man. 


Lord Acton’s dictum that “ absolute power corrupts absolutely ” is in effect 
an avowal of what the dictator’s job does to the dictator. Moral and spiritual 
corruption might indeed be called the occupational disease of dictators. Similarly, 
we might say that a narrow-minded preoccupation with the material criteria of 
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success is an occupational disease of the top-level man in business, a sapping of 
true values, against which he will, if he is wise, take pains to safeguard himself. 
It would be perfectly possible, and indeed it would be constructive, to carry the 
occupational diseases of the business executive a great deal farther than thar. 
We are all the better for having our portraits painted, warts and all, now and 
again. But I am here to confine myself to public administration. So I ask you 
to believe that in speaking in some frankness of the occupational diseases of the 
public administrator, as I propose to do, I am simply sticking to a constructive 
brief and not maliciously picking on the top-level public servant, who in integrity 
and quality, and as a man, is hewn out of the same quarry as his counterpart in 
other walks of life. 


I should describe the occupational diseases of the public service broadly as 
follows : — 
(a) Overlooking the time-factor. 


(b) Losing flexibility. 

(c) Avoiding personal responsibility. 

(d) Failing to keep personal touch. 

(e) Forgetting to start from the customer. 


These difficulties are also the commonplaces of business administration, and 
I propose throughout to use business practice as the yardstick or mirror. 


THE TIME-FACTOR 


In business, timing is regarded as the essence of success. To be too late (or 
premature) is to court heavy and perhaps certain loss. A business operation, 
therefore, starts off with a time-programme, and if it cannot be carried out to 
time it will often not be embarked upon at all. A business will normally set its 
objectives within reasonable time-reach. 


The public administrator may well not be in a position to say what he will 
or will not embark upon, or when. Such a decision may be political rather 
than departmental. But right timing, while it may thus become harder to achieve, 
does not become less important upon that account; it becomes more important. 
In practice, however, timing appears often to be neglected. A clear-cut programme 
of timing appears seldom to be laid down at the start of an operation, and if it is, 
it appears to be nobody’s business to see that it is adhered to, i.e., that each 
separate part of the operation is not merely completed, but completed to time. 
This is at its most difficult when some item of the operation has to go through 
several sections or departments, since each deals with its own part, but has no 
jurisdiction over the others. The result is often an accumulation of small delays 
(and some not so small) which mount up to make nonsense of the whole opera- 
tion. The Courtney Report on the Tudor furnishes the clearest case-study of 
this disease in action. 


Bound up with timing is the problem of supervision. Where a matter must 
pass through several branches or departments, and that in the public service 
Means most matters, some overriding supervision sufficient to ensure that each 
branch does its contribution to the work to time, is essential. This supervision 
must be exercised with adequate authority to get positive results; it is not 
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sufficient if, as may too easily be the case, it merely achieves the collation of 
a series of individually watertight excuses for non-fulfilment, after the time- 
programme has been lost. 


There is a tendency to overlook that excuses may be just and genuine without 
being admissible. There seems to be a need for “rude men” who will judge a 
matter by results, and to whom departments or sections just do not offer excuses. 
This is well understood in business, where the budding executive is early taught 
that it is up to him to get the job done to time and that nothing less “ goes.” 
Ir applies in a service like Broadcasting, where the published programme is a ruth- 
less master. The public service as a whole cannot afford to exact any less 
standard in performance. Here, too, the Courtney Report has a word for it: 
“ There was such an effective division of responsibilitysamong the organisations 
concerned that each could find unimpeachable reasons for keeping its constructive 
activity within moderate limits, and on none of the parties was there such clear 
financial responsibility as would have impelled action. . . . The delays could only 
have been reduced to a minimum if the project and all concerned with it had 
been driven ahead all the time . . . preferably by some individual who felt the 
dire sense of urgency and was able to impose it on the other parties.” Clearly 
a case for a rude man. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Efficiency depends greatly on flexibility. In business a programme once set 
or instructions given will be reviewed from day to day or week to week, and any 
error or weakness that reveals itself will be rectified at once, even if this means 
a radical change or reversal. 


Such flexibility entails a readiness on the part of those at the top to admit 
frankly and, if need be, publicly, to their own people that their previous decision 
was wrong. It is doubtful if this attitude is sufficiently valued in the public 
service. In point of fact a readiness to admit an error and to switch policy at 
once is a cardinal point in good “ public relations,” both internal and external 


KEEPING TOUCH 


Good management depends on keeping personal touch. Paper contact is 
no substitute for personal contact. Nor can the latter be regarded as adequately 
secured by periodic round-table conferences. A head of a great business will 
commonly make a practice of seeing every one of his principal departmental heads, 
perhaps to the number of 200 or 300, man to man atleast twice a year, and 
many of them far oftener. At these meetings, which will be private and personal, 
the whole results of the subordinate’s activities will be “on the table,” with the 
fullest opportunity to discuss in principle and in detail. Similarly, a director, 
or departmental head, will spend the minimum time possible at his office desk, 
and as much as possible in the department, the factory, or the branches. By 
contrast, in the bigger public services even relatively important junior adminis- 
trators may work for years and seldom see their chief in their departments; still 
less have the chance to discuss their problems with him creatively, and in private. 
The initiative in keeping touch should come from the top. It is the head who 
should seek the subordinate and not the subordinate who should be left to seek 
out the head, for in practice he will seldom do so. 
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MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


DEVOLUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The question of keeping touch in turn raises the question of devolution of 
responsibility. Unless devolution is adequate, those at the top will never have 
time to keep personal touch: unless they do keep in effective and constant personal 
touch with those upon whom genuine responsibility is devolved, the latter will 
not be adequately supported and supervised, in carrying out the tasks allotted to 
them, which may, and should be onerous. 


STARTING FROM THE CUSTOMER 


A business lives by pleasing its customers. It starts from a demand for 
goods or services, and this is true even when business itself sets out to create or 
stimulate a demand. It therefore studies the customer at every point, and has 
the sharpest of incentives for so doing. The head of a two-million-pound depart- 
ment store knows, for example, that it is the crowd surging on the pavement that 
employs him and pays his salary. The public servant’s salary is not so directly 
paid by the citizen he caters for. It is guaranteed in effect by the Treasury. The 
citizen has to buy his coal or gas, or travel by that railway or do without. It is 
a case of take it or leave it. For that very reason it is perhaps the more necessary 
that the public administrator should be fully imbued with the importance of 
“starting from the customer.” Where this is effectively the case, very little 
is likely to be heard of public criticism of “ officialdom,” “ dilly and dally,” and 
the like. 


THE YARDSTICK OF TOP-LEVEL’ MANAGEMENT 


Finally we come to the key question of the standards, of the type of yard- 
stick, which top-level management in the public service will need in order to 
keep itself disease-free and its efficiency increasing. - 


Much of public administration has no easily-valid means of judging its own 
activities, because it has nothing valid to compare them with. 


It has often been said, for example, that the war-time production Ministries 
through their administration of the war effort did a wonderful job. It certainly 
was wonderful in terms of the unprecedented volume and quality of war material 
produced. But we do not know how much better it might have been. We do 
not know how much was lost from administrative inefficiency; or whether this 
output could not have been achieved at less cost and higher speed if the adminis- 
tration had been better. We do not know, and we shall never know, because we 
have no basis for our comparisons in the case of administration when it is of that 
global order. 


There’s all the difference in peace-time between doing something effectively 
and doing it efficiently. The fact that public administration is effective does not 
mean that it is efficient. Efficiency is effectiveness at minimum cost. 


In a business, however large and well protected, creativeness exercised 
always in the direction of efficiency, is enforced by a threat to survival—a threat 
which in the long run if not in the short is absolute and inescapable. 


In a public concern that final sanction is missing. The British Transport 
service might become the worst thing of its kind on this globe, but we should 
still have to have it. The same applies to every other statutory monopoly in the 
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public sector. The most damaging comparisons with other countries might be 
advanced, but there would always be an ample supply of explanations, as the 
Courtney Report has shown, for why things have to be that way and why 
no blame should be attached to anyone. Even the Courtney Report, having 
damned the administration of the Tudor project in the most unequivocal terms, 
lays no specific blame upon those who allowed such a situation to grow up and 
persist. I have not heard of anyone being relieved of his command for losing 
the taxpayer several hundred thousand pounds. 


Public administration must devise means, which must be internal to itself, 
by which the highest levels may keep themselves up to scratch. Here are three 
suggestions : — 


THE VALUE OF MISTAKES 


It is the nature of fallible man to make mistakes. We say that a man who 
never makes a mistake never makes anything. Let top-level management there- 
fore look out for the number of its executives at every level down to the very 
bottom who are making mistakes, positive active mistakes. If no one is making 
such mistakes, it is probable that no one is acting dynamically or creatively; 
that is, taking the initiative, trying out and feeling for new things. They might 
as well be dead—and probably are, creatively speaking, and don’t know it. Such 
an organisation has become over-centralised. It is on its way down hill. Positive 
mistakes are a genuine measure of the effective degree of decentralisation, and 
therefore administrative creativeness. It is the job of the top-levels to keep the 
mistakes in bounds and exorcise the bad effects while resolutely fostering the 
spirit that has led to their being made. 


LEADERSHIP MATERIAL 


My next touchstone is leadership. There is no lack of strong young shoots 
on a vigorous, growing tree. Let top-level administration ask itself: Are there 
plenty of voung men coming along, keen, ambitious chaps, constantly pushing 
ahead for leave to do this, and that, showing ample evidence of creative ability? 
If the answer is Yes, well and good; if No it is ten to one that the top-level 
administration has gone dead, and the chill has spread right down to the roots. 
And when vou ask whether vour young men are good and have a right measure 
of the creative, dvnamic spirit, don’t judge them by one another, or by yourself. 
Judge them by their opposite numbers in the best businesses you know. Look 
at them with an outside eve. Consider. too, the calibre and character of those 
who leave you to go elsewhere. If first-class men are leaving, there is something 
wrong. Scope for creativeness is diminishing. 


THE ANNUAL AUDIT 


This brings me naturally to my third and last suggestion: That top-level 
management should stand outside itself and look at itself at least once a year as 
critically, as objectively, even as brutally as it would look on a stranger whom 
one had to weigh up for important purposes. There are three ways of doing 
this, two wrong and one right. 
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MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Don’t set up a critical department. Don’t rely on an organisation and 
methods branch as the Civi] Service have done. Appoint a small panel at Board 
level of the organisation. This panel can usefully consist of one permanent 
member, and one or more chosen in turn from the Board each year. 


It will be the business of these people to descend once a year upon every 
branch of the undertaking in turn, like the Day of Judgment or the Spanish 
Inquisition. They have power to call for anybody and see anything. They 
ask, Why? What is the cost? What results does it achieve? Could the same 
results be got as well or better without it? And if the answers are not un- 
equivocally favourable, that activity alters or goes. It is an administrative audit, 
conducted by the concern on its own body, by its highest officers, who are 
detached temporarily to do it. They have absolute authority because they are 
themselves the bosses. What they say goes. Moreover, in auditing their sub- 
ordinates and the activities of the administration, they are in fact auditing them- 
selves. It is thus doubly valuable. 


It is an onerous, boring job, but it is abundantly worth it. No concern that 
hasn’t tried it will know how much waste effort, litter and dead wood, human 
and organisational, can accumulate even in one short year. 





MORE HEAT LESS FUEL 


‘KILROCK’ the most economical and efficient Scale 
Solvent is now available to Local Authorities under the 
technical guidance of the Makers. Non-injurious to 
metals, perfectly safe, and recommended by the Boiler 
Manufacturers, ‘ KILROCK’ solves the problem of de- 
scaling without disturbance or delay. 


=u! ~ KILROCK’ 


THE MOST EFFICIENT SCALE SOLVENT COMPLETELY REMOVES EVERY PARTICLE 
OF SCALE FROM BOILERS, STEAM-RAISING PLANT, CALORIFIERS AND PIPELINES. 


IDEAL FOR DOMESTIC INSTALLATIONS ON HOUSING ESTATES, HOSPITALS, 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Restores Domestic Heating Plant to full Descaling contracts undertaken by trained 
efficiency with minimum inconvenience to operatives under direct control of the 
occupiers. Saves pulling out and replace- Manufacturers of *‘ KILROCK.’ Demon- 
ment of Boilers and Pipes. strations carried out. 


HEAT EFFICIENCY LIMITED 


Contractors to H.M. Government and Local Authorities 


HIGH STREET, CHESHAM, BUCKS. ctrEL: CHESHAM 691) 
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The Principles of Whitleyism 


By A. J. T. Day, C.B.E. 


Mr. A. J. T. Day, Chairman, Staff Side, National Whitley Council, was asked to 
advise on the establishment of Whitleyism in the Ceylon Public Service. We are indebted 
to the Ceylon Government for the right to reproduce these extracts from his Report 
(Ceylon Sessional Paper XX.—1947). 


CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO WHITLEYISM 


7. When Whitleyism was established in the English Civil Service in 1919, 
the staff had absolute freedom of association. No official approval was required for 
the formation of an association, for its rules or for any of its proceedings. Its 
affairs were entirely its own. Official interference would not have been brooked 
and was not attempted. As far as I am aware, any Civil Service Association could 
have sought registration as a Trade Union, though if any actually did so it was 
probably very much the exception. All this was in accord with the Whitley con- 
ception of two sides—the “ management ” and the staff—being brought together 
for discussion and negotiation on equal terms, subject only to the necessity for a 
decision to be taken by the “ management ” in the event of an insoluble disagree- 
ment. It would have been repugnant to the whole spirit of the Whitley scheme 
if one side had been brought to it shackled in any way. The shackles might not 
have been obtrusive in practice, but they would still have derogated from that 
complete freedom which men often prize highly only for freedom’s sake. 


8. One of the first questions I had to ask myself in Ceylon. was whether the 
conditions in this respect were sufficiently promising, and I came very quickly to 
the conclusion that they were not. Apart from the refusal of the claim of the 
Public Service Associations to be allowed to register as Trade Unions, to which I 
will return later, I found that these associations were, by English standards, in a 
state of tutelage. They were so much under the Government that it was difficult 
to see how they could ever be very effective against it—I mean as employer. Just 
as it is the duty of H.M. Opposition to oppose, so it is the right and duty of the 
staff associations to contend with the Administration in all proper ways and in all 
proper matters affecting the interests of their members. But there can be no 
thorough-going opposition by an association which can only exist by permission of 
the authorities against whom it contends; can be abolished by them at any moment; 
must seek their approval for every one of its rules and any amendments thereto, 
and must disclose all its intentions, its tactics, its contingent decisions, its whole 
plan of campaign to its adversaries, before ever issue is joined, by submitting all 
its minutes to them—if it is foolish enough to make its records so revealing. As 
long as there are safeguards against subvers‘ve activities and vital damage to the 
public interest, it is a healthy thing for argument and negotiation to proceed as 
vigorously between the Administration and the staff as between employers and 
employed anywhere else. No self-respecting advocate would appear in court if 
he could only do so by permission of his adversary and after disclosing his brief 
to him, and I could not have advised the Staff Associations, which must be 
presumed to have some self-respect also, to go into Whitleyism or Arbitration 
with their hands so tied. They might even so have got something out of these 
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pieces of machinery, but-not enough to warrant their acceptance of the indignity 
involved or to make the results worth while for the Administration. 


Public Service Regulations 


9. I had to consider at an early stage, therefore, whether limitations and 
hindrances imposed on the Public Service Associations by the Public Service 
Regulations ought not to be removed both to accord liberty to the subject and 
to put Whitleyism on its proper footing and I had further to consider to what 
extent this could be done without exposing the public interest to any danger 
worth a moment’s anxiety to the Government. I came to the conclusion that, 
except for two restrictions, which it was not necessary for me to consider because 
they were not such encroachments on natural liberty as those I have described, 
had no relevance to the institution of Whitleyism and did not appear to be 
seriously challenged by the staff as a whole (see Appendix II to Sessional Paper 
VI, 1947), all the limitations imposed by the Public Service Regulations (again, 
for the momeni, excluding the ban on Trade Union registration) should and 
could go. 


10. Accordingly, I presented what was in effect an oral interim report after 
about ten days in which I recommended that amendments should be made in the 
Regulations and announced forthwith as follows :— 


(i) It should no longer be necessary for Public Officers to obtain official 
permission to form an association, but every association should, as 
hitherto, consist of Public Officers only and have no political objects 
or affiliation. (These were the two restrictions with which, for the 
reasons just stated, I did not concern myself; I simply left them as 
I found them.) 

(ii) Neither at the formation stage nor later should it be necessary for an 
association to submit its rules, or any amendment thereto, to the 
authorities. 

(iii) Even when an association sought official recognition (i.e., recognition 
that it was representative enough to be competent to negotiate with 
the authorities, and to enjoy Whitley representation, in respect of a 
specified grade or grades), it should not have to submit its rules for 
approval but only be required to give an assurance that they con- 
formed to the two requirements in regard to politics and the limita- 
tion of membership to Public Officers. 

(iv) An association seeking official recognition should not normally be 
required to submit a list of the names of its members, but only the 
number of members in the grade or grades in respect of which recog- 
nition was sought, as compared with the number eligible, although 
it should be open to the Chief Secretary at any time to ask for a list 
from a recognised association if he had reason to doubt whether its 
membership had been maintained at the level requisite for recognition. 

(v) Associations should no longer be required to furnish copies of the 
minutes of their proceedings to the authorities. 

(vi) It should be possible for an association to appoint a full-time salaried 
secretary. 

(vii) It should be permissible for associations to invite the Press to their 
meetings or to communicate an account of the proceedings to the 
Press. 
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11. At about the same time as I submitted these interim recommendations 
I made known my views on the question of the registration of Public Service 
Associations as Trade Unions in its bearing on the establishment of Whitleyism. 
Having received a full explanation of the reasons for which it was considered 
necessary to leave the decision on this issue to the new Government, I felt con- 
strained to agree that this was the only proper line to take. I did not therefore 
press for immediate consideration of my proposals in this regard, but contented 
myself with including them in this report for consideration as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 


12. I saw no such reason for delaying a decision on some, at any rate, of my 
recommendations for the amendment of the Public Service Regulations. He 
gives twice who gives quickly. Concessions of this kind would clearly have to 
be made if Whitley machinery was to be established with any real chance of 
success—no Staff Associations in their senses, for example, would go into Whitley 
Councils if corporately, as Staff Sides, they had to disclose their whole plan of 
campaign to the other side by submitting their minutes—and I felt certain that, 
if made while I was in Ceylon, the concessions I had suggested would not only 
have helped me personally in my task but would have had a greater psychological 
value among the staff than if deferred until the Government delivered its opinions 
on my report as a whole. I therefore made considerable exertions to bring these 
matters to a settlement in the hope of being able to announce concessions while 
enough of my time remained to make them of use to me. But the rather strong 
advice I thought it right to give was not accepted, and when it became clear that a 
decision would not be taken speedily enough my last hope of actually achieving 
something before I left the island disappeared, and I had to reconcile myself to 
nothing more than a report after all. 

* * * * 


Trade Union Rights 


14. Turning to the issue of Trade Union rights, I must explain why I feel 
under the necessity of examining it somewhat exhaustively. It is an extremely 
important one, both in itself and in the Whitley context. Undoubtedly it 
dominates the Service scene. Even the moderate staff representatives who did 
discuss the subject with me were firm in their view that the claim to these rights 
was indefeasible, and that unless it was conceded the chances of success for 
Whitley Councils, if indeed they were established at all, was very poor. Besides 
arguing the merits of the claim, they pointed out that they were being asked to 
look favourably on one institution from Britain—Whitleyism—without any assur- 
ance that it would be accompanied by another British institution—full Trade 
Union rights for public servants—which, as they saw it, was over there an essential 
condition precedent to the success of the Whitley scheme. If this was the temper 
of the temperate, how much more complete would be the rejection of Whitleyism 
without Trade Union rights by those influential leaders of Public Service opinion, 
in some of the most important classes from the Whitley point of view, who were 
so suspicious of Whitleyism as a device for the side-stepping of the claim that 
they remained resolute to the end in their boycott of my mission. I should there- 
fore have had to treat the issue as fundamentally relevant to the inception of the 
Whitley system if only because the staff had made it so. , 

15. But I had the further reason that it appeared to me in the same way. 
Whitleyism is nothing if not a liberal institution, and I could not have it on my 
conscience to advise the Government to establish it in Ceylon except on the basis 
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of right principles, or at any rate the right compromise between conflicting 
principles. This for rightness’ sake, regardless of whether or not Whitley bodies 
could do useful work even if the Staff Associations were denied all the freedom 
to which, on a proper view, they were entitled. 


16. But I had to take account of this consideration of expediency as well, and 
it was clear to my mind that if Whitley Councils were set up in an atmosphere, 
in general, of one-sided restraint, they would not be likely to prove worth while 
in their results. To succeed and give mutual satisfaction to an extent sufficient 
to repay all the trouble involved, the air of freedom must play upon both sides. 


17. Having such compelling reasons as these for reaching a conclusion on 
an issue admittedly of great difficulty, I had to take the utmost care to see that 
it was a fair and reasonable one. It must satisfy both the Administration and the 
associations that their viewpoints, and the theoretical and the practical necessities 
of their respective positions, had been fully weighed. Of the former it should 
require all that Government could possibly be expected to concede after making 
every reasonable allowance for its over-riding responsibility for the public interest; 
to the latter it should deny any freedom which could truly be said to be incom- 
patible with that interest. 

* x * * 

30. When Whitleyism was introduced into the Civil Service in the United 
Kingdom the Staff Associations already had the right to register as Trade Unions 
if they could satisfy the same conditions as applied to other organisations of 
workers. They acquired this right when they came into existence. Taking it 
very much for granted, few if any thought it worth exercising, and it had no 
practical significance whatsoever in their eyes—nor were they conscious perhaps 
that it had even a theoretical one—in relation to the inception of the Whitley 
scheme or the standing they would have in that scheme. But in Ceylon, by 
preventing the exercise of this right, the authorities have created a vastly different 
psychological situation. Anything denied, especially if previously enjoyed, at 
once appears more desirable, and I feel sure, from conversations I have had, that 
in the minds of moderate staff representatives at any rate, the right to register 
as Trade Unions has been given a far greater importance by its withdrawal than 
it would ever have had if just left alone. It has been made a casus belli, with- 
drawal appearing a symbol of oppression in the eyes of the staff, and the right 
itself all the more a symbol of freedom. But that is not all. In the situation 
created by the withdrawal, the Staff Associations find themselves at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with their British counterparts, inasmuch as the latter 
had no occasion to make an issue of Trade Union rights as a condition precedent 
to the establishment of Whitley Councils, whereas in Ceylon it will now require 
a positive act on the Government’s part to create what the associations there 
think should similarly be the condition precedent to the adoption of Whitleyism. 
If this disadvantage has been brought about, as I believe, by an opinion unsought 
and of dubious validity, it is all the more important to remove it as a matter of 
fair dealing; but I had to give the grounds of my belief [in paragraphs 18-29, 
not reproduced here], a little elaborately perhaps, before I could make the point. 

31. Maintaining, then, that the Government is not justified in denying 
Trade Union rights to the Public Service Associations, either in law or in equity 
or—if it wants a successful Whitley system—in wisdom, I must explain the con- 
siderations which lead to me to proffer certain advice as to the precise form in 
which these rights should be granted. 
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32. The controversy has, unfortunately, centred almost entirely on the right 
to strike. This expression needs examination. The basic fact is the power—the 
physical power—to strike. This anyone can exercise, alone or in combination, if 
he be determined enough. The law cannot say him nay. It can only tell him, 
where it is thought appropriate to do so, that if he does strike, he or the combina- 
tion to which he belongs for strike purposes will suffer legal penalties (as distinct 
from disciplinary or vindictive penalties inflicted by the employer). By so doing, 
it puts a difficulty in the way of the exercise of a right which is inherent. It is too 
readily assumed that this is justifiable in the case of public servants merely because 
they are so called. In the United Kingdom bakers are at present the indispensable 
agents of Government for the distribution of the staff of life. They render public 
service of the highest order. If they struck, or any considerable section of them, 
damage would be inflicted on the community much graver than would result from 
a strike of, say, the staff of the Ministry of Education. There would be a much 
stronger case for prohibiting the bakers from striking than for prohibiting civil 
servants—or at least some civil servants. It is the function that matters, not 
the title. Ifa strike of keepers of dangerous lunatics were held to be so serious a 
matter for the community that it should be forbidden by law, this would not be 
because those concerned were public servants but because they had charge of 
criminal lunatics: I cannot therefore agree that the title of public servant is in 
itself a justification for denying any of the Trade Union rights which are freely 
allowed to workers no less essential to the body politic but not sharing the title. 


33. Nor could I accept the suggestion, if it is intended to be implied by 
paragraph 2 (a) of Sessional Paper VI—1i947, that the Government ought to 
exempt itself from coercion (i.e., a high degree of pressure) in its capacity as 
employer. Unless public servants are quite literally to be at the mercy of the 
Crown (in which case Staff Associations should be completely outlawed and all 
idea of Whitley Councils abandoned), ways must be open to them of exerting 
as much pressure as they may think it right and wise to use on the agents of the 
Crown as employer to do, as such, what they might not otherwise do. Petitions, 
deputations, agitation, negotiation are all forms of pressure in different degree, 
and I can see no ground for saying, in the Public Service alone, that such pressure 
may be carried to a certain point but beyond that, by law, it may not go. 


34. Whether in practice it should and would be held in restraint at that point 
is another matter. I have only been dealing with the question of the legal 
immunity of a Public Service Association conducting a strike—a question which 
will assume proportions quite unnecessarily forbidding unless consideration is 
given, by way of corrective, to the position of the individual public servant. He 
has, in general, a very strong sense of duty, and will be as ready as any other 
worker—readier, indeed, than most—to recognise that every available means of 
negotiation, conciliation and arbitration must be exhausted, every evidence be 
given of a willingness to settle on tolerable terms, before declaring a stoppage of 
work to be, in terms of human feelings, an unavoidable necessity. (Of course, 
the Government as his employer is under a similar public duty to strain conces- 
sion to the limit in order to save him from this necessity). To the restraining 
influence of this sense of obligation will be added a natural caution and a regard 
for his long-term interests. Whatever immunity his association may enjoy in the 
event of a strike, he himself will have none. His incremental progression, his 
rank, his chances of promotion, his security of tenure, his pension—the whole 
of what large sections of the community regard as an enviable livelihood—will 
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be put to the hazard. For these reasons, amongst others, I should set very low 
indeed the chances of a strike of any dimensions occurring, or being seriously 
considered, among public servants—at any rate above the very lowest grades— 
on any question relating to a condition of service, even pay. The Government 
should, 1 think, like any other employer, take such small risk as may remain, not 
seeking to eliminate it altogether by maintaining a discrimination against public 
servants in the matter of Trade Union registration which is seen by them as a 
piece of gross oppression and which consequently stands in the way of any material 
improvement in relations. It can do so with a mind all the easier for the know- 
ledge that if it should come to a possible strike of public servants the risk would 
not all be on its own side. 


35. Iam not in the least deterred from reducing to negligible proportions 
the chances of a strike in the Public Service about pay or any other condition of 
service by the consideration that a strike hay actually occurred. Men will go to 
much greater lengths to secure or defend a right than to exercise it. This is a 
commonplace of human experience. ‘The Government would, I think, be making 
a great mistake if it supposed that the temper in which a section of the Public 
Service pressed the demand for Trade Union rights is indicative of the temper in 
which the Service as a whole would use them if conceded. Public servants of 
moderate views have assured me that they resented the withdrawal of these rights 
far more than they would ever value the possession of them. I can well under- 
stand this point of view, because I recall that the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of 1927, which prevented Civil Service Associations in the United Kingdom 
from affiliating to the Trades Union Congress, was as strongly resented by the 
organisations which had never had nor were ever likely to have such an affiliation 
as by those whose affiliation the Act terminated. 


36. But while I personally discount the recent strike as a portent and urge 
the Government to do the same, it would be understandable if they remained 
sufficiently apprehensive to wish to take safeguards against the right to strike 
being exercised by public servants in circumstances in which even I, from my 
rather different point of view, could not justify it. For example, whatever may 
be said about the principles of freedom, I could not in present circumstances 
contend for even the theoretical right of a Public Service Association in Ceylon 
to conduct, or participate in, a strike of which the object, in whole or in part, 
was to bring pressure to bear on the Government on a purely political issue. 
Nor do I consider it reasonable to ask the Government now to open the way to 
the possibility of a strike in the Public Service, not on a Public Service issue but 
in support of the claims of outside workers against their employers. Believing 
as I do that agreements reached authoritatively between employers and employed 
(including the Government and its servants) should be binding on both sides, 
and that each should accept the moral consequences of its own actions, I should 
find it difficult to argue for the legal right to strike on an issue which a Staff 
Association could take to an Arbitration Tribunal under an agreement reached 
between the Staff Associations generally and the Government for compulsory 
arbitration (i.e., for reference to arbitration of a disagreement on an arbitrable 
matter at the will of either party and with no option for the other but to appear as 
respondent). I think, too, that if a Public Service Association, having of its own 
free will availed itself of such arbitration machinery in the hope of a favourable 
verdict, disliked the one it got, it would be morally estopped from striking in 
protest against the judgment, since this would be a strike against the Tribunal, 
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not the employer, and consequently against the system of arbitration for which, 
by the very act of resorting to it, the association had accepted a full share of 
responsibility. I should therefore think it permissible to forbid a strike on a 
matter which had been to the Arbitration Tribunal not long before, even though 
it could be argued that, despite the arbitrable nature of the issue, it was not truly 
open to arbitration by the same or another Tribunal constituted under the agree- 
ment above mentioned since a fresh reference would be so palpable an attempt 
to render the previous proceedings null and void that the Tribunal would not 
allow it to succeed. 


37. I should not expect fair-minded men in the Public Service, whatever 
they might think about abstract principles, seriously to contend for the right to 
strike in any of the circumstances I have described. If they did so, they would 
be ruled out of court by public opinion, and the Government would be justified 
in withstanding them in the name of the community. 


38. I am now in a position to set down my precise recommendation on 
the Trade Union rights issue: 


A special Ordinance should be passed allowing any Public Service Associa- 
tion to register, as a Trade Union under the existing Trade Unions Ordinance, 
but subject to the special condition that the registration would automatically 
be voided if the association were to become wholly or partly responsible for a 
strike of all or any of its members in any of the following circumstances : — 


(i) Where the strike was held by the new Public Service Commission to be 
wholly or partly for the purpose of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Government on a political issue not affecting the Public Service as 
such. 

(ii) Where the strike was held by the Commission to be wholly or mainly 
for the purpose of lending support to workers outside the Public 
Service in a conflict with their employers. 

(iii) Where the disagreement giving rise to the strike was on a matter which 
it was open to the association or associations or Staff Side concerned 
to refer to arbitration under an agreement for compulsory arbitration 
made between the Government and the Staff Associations generally 
whether through Whitley machinery or otherwise. 

(iv) Where the strike arose from a ‘refusal to accept an award given at 
arbitration during the previous x months on a claim which, though 
within the category of arbitrable subjects, could be argued not to be 
truly open to arbitration at that point in time because the Tribunal 
would be likely to regard the re-submission of the claim as an attempt 
to render the previous proceedings null and void, and to reject it 
accordingly. How long x should be is a matter of judgment; perhaps 
after twelve months it would just become possible to entertain the 
hope that another hearing of the same claim might have some reality 
about it. At the end of whatever period is specified, the matter 
would become arbitrable again within the scope of (iii) above. 


It seems to me that by no-one could decisions on the disciplinary issues 
involved in (i) and (ii) be given more fittingly than by a Public Service Commis- 
sion which, if my understanding is correct, is to be outside the Public Service 
and to exercise statutory powers in dealing with questions of discipline amongst 
others. 
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PRINCIPLES OF WHITLEYISM 


39. For the reasons given in paragraph 9 I do not feel called upon to express 
an opinion on the question whether the Ordinance I have suggested should make 
it a further special condition of the registration of Public Service Associations as 
Trade Unions that they may not have a political object, affiliation or fund. 


40. If the Staff Associations should think my suggestions (iii) and (iv) too 
repugnant to the principles on which they base their claim for Trade Union rights 
to be tolerable, it would be open to them to forgo compulsory arbitration, with 
all its advantages, and the suggestions would then fall. But I take my stand 
firmly on the view that acceptance of a system of compulsory arbitration carries 
in its train an absolute obligation to use the system in all appropriate cases and 
to accept the results, good, bad or indifferent, as final. 


41. I should be prepared, even so, to leave this—as I believe could be 
done—to the good sense of the associations, without making specific provision 
for ensuring it. I should have been better pleased, too, had I not felt compelled 
to make suggestions (i) and (ii). But I had to take account of the realities of an 
actual situation, of the apprehensions to which rightly or wrongly they had given 
rise and of the feeling in official as well as staff circles. It would be far better, 
however, if in sole reliance on their sense of responsibility the Government could 
allow public servants the full rights of Trade Union registration—again leaving 
aside the political issue as not my concern—and I recommend that after four 
years it should be open to the Staff Associations, through Whitley machinery if 
this is established, to raise with the authorities the question whether the special 
provisions in paragraph 38 might not be swept away. 


42. It is most unfortunate that I should have had to deal at such length and 
in sO argumentative a vein with the legal right to strike. Almost it might have 
appeared as though I had some positive reason for securing this right for public 
servants who, in their turn, already entertained plans for using it. I hope, how- 
ever, that my real position, and theirs, will have been better understood. The 
issue is not positive but negative: whether there should be a discrimination against 
public servants which they. very much resent and which, merely because it is 
discrimination, may militate against the successful establishment of Whitley 
machinery. Obviously I had to examine the most difficult for the Government 
(leaving the question of political activities aside) of the implications of a negative 
answer, and in doing so appeared to give the strike aspect a practical significance 
which simply does not exist in my own mind nor, I believe, in the minds of public 
servants in general. 


43. My recommendations for the granting of conditional Trade Union rights 
and the amendment of Public Service Regulations do not ask of the Government 
any more than I think they ought to give as a matter of right principle, goodwill 
and expediency. If they are accepted, the two pre-requisites of successful Whit- 
leyism will have been established, and consideration can then profitably be given 
to the machinery proposals to which the rest of my report is devoted. 


CENTRAL WHITLEY MACHINERY 


44. Before plunging into problems of machinery, however, I must make a 
few remarks about the relationship between Staff Associations and Whitley bodies, 
or some later observations may not be fully understood. It is fully appreciated 
already, I think, that every Staff Side is based entirely on recognised associations 
or branches of recognised associations (vide paragraph 10 (iii)) representing the 
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staffs within its ambit, that it could not exist without them and tha: from them it 
derives all its powers. It follows that the individual public servant can only get 
representation on a Whitley body by belonging to the appropriate organisation, 
and in the United Kingdom the Administraticn consider it so desirable for asso- 
ciations, and consequently Staff Sides, to be fully representative that an official 
handbook supplied to every new entrant to the Service exhorts him to “join an 
association and do his bit to see that it is a ‘ live’ and a really representative one.” 
I suggest, in passing, that the Ceylon Administration should give similar out- 
spoken evidence of its desire to deal with strong, authoritative and fully repre- 
sentative organisations and Staff Sides. 
CENTRAL WHITLEY MACHINERY 


45. What may not be so well understood is that the establishment of Whitley 
bodies does not in any way impair the rights and powers of individual associations 
in matters affecting their members only. This is a rather important principle 
which Staff Sides, no less than individual associations, should be jealous to 
preserve. Business brought to a Staff Side becomes everybody’s business, and if, 
say, the scale of pay of a certain class, whether general or departmental, had to 
be dealt with through Whitley machinery, the association representing the class 
might find its own ideas completely thwarted, before ever reaching the Official 
Side, by the majority vote on the Staff Side of representatives of organisations 
not directly, nor perhaps even indirectly, interested. Moreover, if a Staff Side 
had to handle all such class issues, it might have little time and energy left for 
the issues of collective interest which are the main reason for its existence. 
Partly because these issues are numerous, and partly because the division of 
labour, so to speak, between Staff Sides and associations operating independently 
is well understood, it is comparatively rare in the United Kingdom for a matter 
affecting members of one association only to be handled through Whitley 
machinery. It can be done, if the association so desires, but in general it is 
found more convenient to proceed otherwise. 

* * * * 
ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


86. Whitleyism without Arbitration machinery would be incomplete. How- 
ever reasonable the Official and Staff Sides may try to be, whatever efforts they 
may make to accommodate one another, there will inevitably be occasions when 
they have to agree to differ. Some of these may arise on matters which, by 
their nature, can then only be resolved by administrative action. But there are 
certain matters which, in such circumstances, could and should be resolved, 
even as between the Government and servants of the Crown, by the decision of 
an independent body. These observations apply no less, of course, to disagree- 
ments which may eventuate from negotiations directly between associations and 
Departments. 

87. To minimise, as far as practicable, the difficulties which are apt to 
flow from such disagreements, I recommend a system of compulsory arbitration 
on the same broad lines as in the United Kingdom. The arrangement there 
rests on a National Whitley Council agreement. By compulsory arbitration 
I mean an agreed system under which a disagreement on any matter within its 
scope may be referred to a Tribunal by one of the parties (the association, 
Central Staff Side or Departmental Staff Side as the case may be, or on the other 
hand, the Department, Central Official Side or Departmental Official Side), 
with no option for the other party but to appear as respondent. 
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PRINCIPLES OF WHITLEYISM 


88. From time to time since this agreement was made there have been 
attempts on the part of the Staff Side to widen its range, but so far nothing has 
come of them. Being 4 partisan in this matter, I do not feel entitled to put 
forward here the more contentious of the Staff Side’s proposals, but there are 
two, not too difficult, about which I need not be so diffident. 


89. First, there have been several cases during the twenty years since the 
agreement was signed where arbitrability was disputed by the Administration, on 
the ground either that the subject was not within the agreed scope or, more 
frequently, that the claimants were not a “class” within the meaning of the 
agreement. In all such cases, in default of any arrangement for resolving the 
procedural point, the official attitude has been sufficient to bar access to the 
Tribunal. This has caused much irritation among the staff which I think it 
would have been wise for the Administration to avoid by agreeing that these 
difficulties should be referred to the Tribunal for determination. In other words, 
the Tribunal itself should decide prima facie whether it has jurisdiction. I 
recommend that provision should be made to this effect in any Arbitration scheme 
for the Ceylon Public Service. 


90. Secondly, the Staff Side have contended that questions of grading of 
work should be within the scope of the Tribunal. To this the Administration 
have always replied that grading is essentially a function of management which 
they cannot surrender to any other body. Posed in these general terms the 
issue is admittedly highly controversial. In one particular aspect, however, the 
Staff Side have a strong case. They point out that it would be possible for a 
Department, having unsuccessfully resisted a claim at arbitration for an increase in 
the salary scale of a certain class, partly to defeat the award by down-grading some 
of the work of the class to another. While one would hope that the temptation 
would always be resisted, the knowledge that it was there might cause an asso- 
ciation or Staff Side to wonder whether a victory on pay might not be to some 
extent a Pyrrhic one. This doubt it would be best to remove by agreeing that 
the Tribunal could hear and adjudicate upon any allegation that one of its 
awards on pay was being materially upset by a down-grading operation and I 
recommend accordingly. 


91. Whatever may be done on these two points, the scope of the arbitration 
scheme ought certainly not to be any narrower than in the United Kingdom. In 
particular all the subjects mentioned in paragraph 6 of Appendix D (the 1936 
Civil Service Arbitration Agreement not reproduced here) and amplified in para- 
graph 7 should be included, and the salary ceiling for compulsory arbitration 
should not be any lower, relatively, than is now being claimed by the Staff Side 
in England. The present ceiling is roughly one-quarter of the way up the salary 
structure of the Service as a whole. The Staff Side contend that this is too low 
a point at which to draw the line between “ management” and “ staff” for this 
purpose, and their current claim would have the effect of raising it to roughly the 
level of one-third. 


92. As will be inferred from an earlier paragraph in this section, I do not 
agree with the suggestion in paragraph 12 (4) of Sessional Paper XIX—1945, 
that associations, as such, should not be allowed access to the Tribunal, or at any 
rate not until after the subject matter of the dispute had run the gauntlet of 
Whitley discussions. For the reasons given in paragraph 45, it is of much 
importance that in this as in all respects the natural right of individual associa- 
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tions should not be impaired by the advent of Whitleyism. By all means let a 
disagreement between an association and a Department be voluntarily referred 
to the appropriate Whitley or Industrial Council if this offers any prospect of 
resolving it, but do not compel an association, in a matter affecting its members 
alone, to approach the Arbitration Tribunal by this roundabout road. 


93. I will answer, in a miscellaneous paragraph, three questions which were 
asked of me by officials or staff representatives about different features of the 
English scheme. First, as to the operative date of an award. This the Tribunal 
itself always determines. In most cases it is a current date, sometimes a past date 
(so giving various degrees of retrospective benefit according to the merits of the 
case), never a forward one. Secondly, the whole cost of the arbitration machinery 
(not, of course, the expenses of the parties) is borne by public funds and carried on 
the vote of the Ministry of Labour. And thirdly, while I do not know for certain, 
because I was not on the scene at the time, why the agreement barred from 
membership of the Tribunal both civil servants and full-time officials of Civil 
Service staff organisations (which has been interpreted in practice to include 
ex-civil servants aad ex-officials), I can see at least two cogent reasons, viz., that 
such persons might all too plainly be outright advocates on the one side or the 
other and not merely impartial assessors, and that a member of one panel drawn 
from outside the Civil Service sphere might be thought to be put at a disadvan- 
tage if the other member had the expert knowledge of one drawn from within 
it. I may add that the Staff Side have always refrained voluntarily from includ- 
ing any Member of Parliament in their panel, on the ground that as Parliament 
has powers over the Government—is, so to speak, the “party of the second 
part ’—it would be indivious to put one of its members in the position of 
helping to adjudicate between the contestants. 


94. I do not support the suggestion in paragraph 12 (5) of the Sessional 
Paper that the Chairman of the Ceylon Tribunal might be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court or a Senior member of the Judicial Service. The less formal the proceed- 
ings, within reason, the better for all concerned, and it is a question whether 
someone of the kind suggested, accustomed to dominate a Court of quite a 
different character, to apply the rules of evidence rigidly and so on, would find it 
easy to create the right atmosphere. Appearance before a Tribunal can be a 
slightly overpowering experience for the unaccustomed staff representative, 
oppressed with the weight of his responsibility on a critical occasion—and also, 
I might interject, for an official spokesman unskilled in advocacy—and anything 
which contributes to the ease of the proceedings is to be welcomed. These 
proceedings, moreover, ought rather to have the air of a family difficulty in which 
friends of both parties are using their good offices than of a litigious dispute to 
be settled with the majesty of the law. I hope that in these imperfect words I 
have conveyed something of the psychological reasons for which, in my view, 
it is undesirable that the Chairman should be drawn from the Judiciary. I have 
been at pains to satisfy myself that it would be possible, in some other direction, 
to find a person of acknowledged standing, integrity and ability who would be 
likely to possess and keep the confidence of all parties, and whose sense of 
public duty might lead him to accede to a suggestion that he should be the first 
Chairman of the Ceylon Tribunal, and I am sure, from the considerable tist of 
“ possibles ” with which I was furnished, that there would be no difficulty shout 
this. I may add that for many years the Chairman of the English Tribunal 
was a K.C. who, being also the President of the Industrial Court (for voluntary 
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arbitration in industry), was much practised in this kind of work and brought a 
specialised technique to it. He was succeeded some years ago by the present 
Chairman (then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University), who had had considerable 
experience on Wages Boards and similar bodies. His appointment, made by the 
Minister of Labour after agreement between the two sides of the National Whitley 
Council, is for an indefinite period, but I am inclined to think that in the experi- 
mental stage of arbitration in the Ceylon Service it might be wise to set a term 
to the initial appointment of the first Chairman. He himself might prefer this. 
There can easily be a renewal, either indefinite or for another specified term, if 
all parties are willing. I suggest three years. 

95. About the panels, I would say, first, that they should each be large 
enough to enable the Chairman to compose a Tribunal without difficulty but not 
so large that the knowledge of Public Service conditions acquired at hearings is 
spread to waste; secondly, that they should always be appointed for a fixed 
period (renewable) which I suggest should not exceed two years, and thirdly 
that there should be no question of revocation of appointment during the 
prescribed term, as otherwise a member’s tenure might be dependent on the 
acceptability to the side appointing him of each particular award in which he 
participated, and not on his record as a whole. 


96. I think it of some importance that in Ceylon, as in England, arbitra- 
tion machinery should be the subject of a formal agreement, and I suggest that 
in the course of negotiations between the Administration and the Staff Associations 
for the establishment of Whitleyism an understanding should be reached as to the 
precise lines on which an arbitration agreement would run. It would then be 
one of the first and most fitting acts of the Central Whitley and Joint Industrial 
Councils formally to enter into this agreement, either in one document as between 
the four sides or in two identical documents on the respective Councils. The 
arrangements would then, of course, be available to Industrial and Non-Industrial 
staffs alike. 


97. While it is for the Chairman of the Tribunal, after such consultation 
with the Panels as he may think fit, to decide on its Rules of Procedure, it may 
be enlightening if I attach the Rules observed in the United Kingdom as 
Appendix E. . 


CoNDITIONS OF SUCCESS OF WHITLEY AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


98. Earlier in this report I laid down the two main conditions which I 
considered essential for the establishment of Whitley machinery. I now postulate 
the most important of those necessary for the successful working of this machinery 
and of the complementary machinery for Arbitration. 


Honouring of Agreements and Awards 


99. The staff will show no great enthusiasm for Whitley and Arbitration 
machinery unless they are assured, morally, if not legally, that all agreements 
and awards will be faithfully honoured and that no over-riding powers will be 
exercised to prevent this. The difficulty here, I know, is the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, but there are ways and means by which a very high degree of confident 
expectation, falling only just short of certainty, can legitimately be created. First, 
as I have already emphasised, the paragraphs in the Central and Departmental 
constitutions about the operative character of agreements should be so drawn 
as in themselves to give as much assurance to Staff Sides as is constitutionally 
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practicable. If the English forms of words—and, what is more important, the 
English practice—could be exactly followed, perhaps no more would be required 
so far as Whitley agreements are concerned. But if I understand the position 
aright, there is a much greater necessity in Ceylon than in England to submit 
Supplementary Votes before additional expenditure on particular individuals or 
groups in the Public Service can be undertaken during the course of the financial 
year, and a high proportion of agreements and awards involving expenditure 
(including many of minor financial significance) might accordingly have to pass 
the scrutiny of the Legislature before the Treasury would be in a position to 
authorise payment. It may be that the Legislature has never refused such a 
Vote and would not be likely to do so, but the necessity of getting its prior 
approval would appear to put a difficulty in the way of saying that all agreements 
will be honoured as soon as recorded and all awards as soon as received. I hope 
I am wrong about this, but so it appears to me. Just how the difficulty, if I have 
correctly apprehended it, is to be overcome, I am unable to suggest. It does occur 
to me, however, that if, for reasons of procedure, action has inevitably to be 
delayed, in some cases at least, it would give the staff all the assurance they could 
reasonably expect of its virtual certainty in the end if public faith were pledged 
to them in general terms by giving the agreements for Whitley and Arbitration 
machinery the sanction of an Ordinance. The one suggested in paragraph 38 
might be made the vehicle. If this were done, the Cabinet might then think it 
right, in any altogether exceptional case where need arose, to make the provision 
of money to honour an agreement or award an issue of confidence. I can only 
repeat, in concluding this very important paragraph of my report, that whatever 
methods they may think it proper to use, the Government should go as far as 
they possibly can to allay the natural anxiety of the staff to see agreements and 
awards honoured promptly and in their entirety. 
Victimisation 

100. I was greatly disturbed by the emphasis with which a number of staff 
representatives—most of them quite moderate in their outlook as far as I could 
judge—alleged that members of the Service had suffered summary transfer, loss of 
premotion or other undeclared penalties for nothing more than vigorous associa- 
tion activity and forthright spokesmanship on behalf of their fellows. In these 
cases, sO it was affirmed, there could be no suggestion of subversive action in 
the political sense or of agitation likely to lead to a disruption of public business. 
Those concerned appeared to have done no more than would be considered 
permissible (if not always wise) in the English Service. Certainly, so I was 
assured, they had transgressed neither the Public Service Regulations nor any 
reasonable disciplinary code of behaviour. The suggestion was, in short, that 
they had been victimised in order to put difficulties in the way of the more 
vigorous Staff Associations and to confine the activities of these associations 
within limits much narrower than the extreme one of strike action. The un- 
corroborated statements made to me appeared categorical enough, but I was 
not in a position to test them and did not therefore attempt to form any judgment 
save in one case which I pursued up to a point with increasing concern as I went 
along. But whether or not the cases could have been proved to the satisfaction 
of a fairminded man—indeed, even if every one of them and any others not 
mentioned to me could have been completely disproved—the Administration 
must not be left in any doubt whatever about the deep and widespread feeling 
on this subject throughout the Service. Wherever I went, and to whomsoever I 
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talked among staff representatives, I was told that the doctrine I preached of free 
and equal and forthright discussion between the two sides of Whitley and 
Industrial Councils would not work in Ceylon, because if an upstanding -Staff 
Side Chairman or Secretary was tempted to practise it he would probably be 
deterred from apprehension of consequences. I repeat that this may be altogether 
unfounded, or at any rate greatly exaggerated, for all I can prove to the contrary, 
but the point is that the suspicion is there and, with other things, stands in the 
way of wholehearted co-operation in the Whitley experiment. 

101. Regrettable though the necessity may be, staff representatives must be 
given the confidence that whatever they do in that capacity (within the limits of 
decent speech and behaviour, the Public Service Regulations and explicit dis- 
ciplinary rules), they will be treated as ambassadors and not as hostages. I 
suggest that this can be done in a very simple way. The Public Service Commis- 
sion, to which I have already referred, is to deal from a detached position with 
questions of discipline. Nowhere would a Public Officer who alleged that he 
was being penalised for his association activities be likely to get fairer hearing 
than from this Commission. Nowhere could he be given a better sense of 
protection if, rightly or wrongly, he felt that lic needed it. I recommend, there- 
fore, and underline the recommendation, that in the constitution of every Whitley 
and Industrial Council there should be a provision enabling the Staff Side to 
take directly to the Commission, orally if they desire, any allegation, for which 
in their application to the Commission they can make a prima facie case, that one 
of their number, or a staff representative operating within their ambit (ze. 
Service-wide or departmental), has been penalised for activities in that capacity 
not transgressing any stated code of official conduct. A case of punishment, 
explicitly declared to be such for a specified offence, would not necessarily fall 
within this provision, but the transfer of a leading representative out of ordinary 
course might very well do so. . 

Official Recognition 

102. Organisations, like individuals, should be able to go about their lawful 
occasions without fear of victimisation. If my recommendations for the amend- 
ment of Public Service Regulations are carried out, staff associations will no 
longer be subject to official interference so long as they observe such limiting 
conditions as may remain. I do not regard it as interference for the authorities 
to satisfy themselves, whenever they think the need arises, that an association 
continues to be sufficiently representative to warrant them in maintaining the 
recognition it enjoys in respect of a particular grade (or grades). Nor is it inter- 
ference for the authorities to determine reasonable numerical tests for this pur- 
pose. But it would be interference, and therefore I hope not to be thought of, 
for the recognition of an association to be withdrawn—as was alleged to me to 
have happened, although I found it difficult to credit—merely because it was 
making itself inconveniently powerful or because its policy, while not transgress- 
ing any Regulation, was not agreeable to the Administration. Any attempt so 
to curb the freedom of associations, whatever the Administration might think 
about the wisdom or lack of it with which that freedom was exercised, would 
militate seriously against the successful working of the Whitley system. 

Speed 

103. More movements have succumbed to sluggish circulation or creeping 
paralysis than to the violence of their opponents. Whitleyism is particularly 
vulnerable to both afflictions—to the sluggishness of official procedure known as 
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“red tape” and to the paralysis with which a too-easy going observance of all 
the formalities of “ democracy ” can strike a Staff Side. It is to the advantage of 
both sides to keep their joint business moving briskly and always to be on the 
watch to see that its tempo does not fall below the safety mark. If an Official 
Side, at every stage of negotiations, were to drag out the consideration of its next 
contribution to the utmost limit of the Staff Side’s patience and when it made the 
contribution were found to have done nothing to carry the business any further 
forward, it would not be long before the staff came to suspect that the Whitley 
machine was created not for action but to prevent it. Conversely, if a Staff Side 
went through elaborate and leisurely processes of consultation with all its con- 
stituent associations on every question, large or small, on which its opinion was 
invited, it would soon find the invitations growing fewer and fewer as it became 
increasingly difficult for the Official Side to suspend action while the complicated 
machine worked. A Staff Side which desires to be consulted on everything of 
interest from the staff point of view—as it should be—must adjust its speed 
to administrative exigencies, and its procedure for reaching decisions accordingly, 
by such devices as it best can, or be by-passed. On the other side, every exer- 
tion should be made to give Whitley business the highest priority practicable if 
the confidence of the Staff Side in the efficacy of the system is to be sustained. 


Foint User 


104. The constitution of a Whitley body enables it to function in two ways 
as a clearing-house for grievances, claims and matters generally of self-interest 
to the staff, and as the medium through which the staff can contribute their ideas 
to the good organisation, efficiency and smooth working of the Service. It was a 
fair criticism of Whitley Councils in the English Service that for some years they 
failed completely to justify themselves under the second heading. There were 
two main reasons for this. Staff representatives were understandably reluctant 
to give to purely administrative problems any of the energies which, they thought, 
their constituents would expect to be devoted wholly to their interests. Equally 
comprehensible was the hesitancy of Official Sides about appearing to seek 
assistance from the representatives of their subordinates in matters of manage- 
ment which were essentially their own responsibility and which they felt com- 
pletely competent to handle. Unfortunately it also happened that Official Sides 
rarely if ever put down items for discussion under the first heading either. The 
result was to make Whitley machinery appear as something which the staff used 
only for selfish ends and to which the Administration came only because it 
had to. 

105. Gradually the situation changed and by the emergency of 1938 was 
transformed altogether. More and more the views of Staff Sides were sought on 
matters which, though not within the range of conditions of service, were 
nevertheless of interest to the Staff as working partners with the Administration, 
and more and more the staff encouraged their representatives to devote time 
and thought to such matters. The training and further education of civil 
servants, economical use of man-power, the reputation of the Service in the 
eyes of the public, promulgation of working instructions, the layout of Registries, 
welfare in the most general sense, the adequacy of the fields of candidates for 
Civil Service posts, measures for making the Service better known as a career— 
these are but a few of the subjects on which the co-operation of staff representa- 
tives has been freely sought and as freely given. The examples have all, as it 
happens, fallen within the ambit of the National Whitley Council, but many 
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others could be cited from the records of Departmental Councils as well. It is 
most unlikely that, having gone so far along this road, either side will ever want 
to turn back; on the contrary, it is the general expectation and certainly the 
general wish that in this aspect Whitleyism will continue a development which, 
though belatedly, has been so well begun. 


106. I have briefly recited the English experience in order to emphasise how 
important it is that from the very beginning both sides in Ceylon should try to 
exploit the possibilities of the Whitley method to the full. The readier one side 
is to do all it can to assist the difficulties of the other, the more readily will it find 
co-operation given in meeting its own. I urge therefore that Official Sides should 
lose no opportunity of tabling items for joint discussion on any subject within 
the scope of Joint Councils, whether affecting a condition of service or not, 
and that Staff Sides should show the same goodwill and readiness to collaborate 
on such of these items as are administrative in character as they would expect 
from the Official Side on items tabled for the more direct benefit of the staff. 


107. Without putting both feet outside the boundary of my terms of refer- 
ence I can, I think, permit myself to say, in a section dealing with conditions 
making for the success of Whitleyism, that the mutual understanding—the com- 
prehension of each other’s minds—which developed between the two sides in 
the United Kingdom was probably much assisted by the fact that a good propor- 
tion of high-ranking administrators who sat on Official Sides had risen to the 
Administrative class from the lower ranks. 














Where Will Civil Service Expansion End ?’ 
By the Right Hon. WALTER ELLIoT, M.P. 


“JO MAN,” said William Morris, “is good enough to be another man’s 

master.” The necessity for orders is, none the less, unavoidable. In the 
gigantic units of to-day they come more and more from the centre—either from the 
sword, military dictatorship, or from the pen, bureaucracy. 


The world is beginning to learn, as the West learnt under the Czsars and the 
East under the mandarins, that in these circumstances the pen may weigh as 
heavily as the sword ; and drag after it dangers which, though different, are just 
as great. In Britain we have been happily free from the undue weight of either 
for hundreds of years. Since this century began we have felt the burden of both. 


To-day the power of the pen has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The real Government of this country, the great and growing Govern- 
ment of this country, is the Civil Service. 

It has many high qualities ; it is upright, industrious, capable and austere. 
But it is inevitably removed from the actual work of production : it is inevitably 
centralised ; it is recruited by examination, that is to say, it is self-recruited, for 
who but_the Civil Service sets the examination ; and therefore it can find no place 
for the mutineer, the fanatic, or the scoundrel—all of which are names for those 
with whom we disagree. 

When it is running well, the machine can work miracles. In fact, miracles 
are what it does best; that is to say, it works better in emergencies than it does 
in routine. 

If you think this paradoxical, then recollect the history, throughout thousands 
of years, of the great machines of military administration. It is a commonplace 
that in peacetime—routine—they run with less and less efficiency, with less and 
less scope for new men and new ideas, with constantly increasing internal friction. 

Then, in the crash of great events, they are transformed ; they are rejuvenated ; 
they begin, as I said, to work miracles. The crisis ends ; they pass forthwith to 
develop paunch and hard arteries again. 

Can this sequence be avoided ? If it cannot, a rapid decline lies before us. 
The Government of this country is in the hands of a party whose avowed purpose 
is the nationalisation of the means of production, distribution and exchange. That 
is to say, the transfer of the control of the whole of the nation’s activities to the 
Civil Service. 

The actual practical problems which this policy will entail are only now 
beginning to emerge. It obviously means, in the first place, that a vast increase 
in the numbers and in the power of the Civil Servants will occur. 

It would be more accurate perhaps to say a vast increase in their numbers. 
The amount of their power will obviously be dependent upon other factors. 

This question is greatly concerning some of our leading Civil Servants at this 
moment. Sir John Henry Woods, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
discussed it recently in a paper before the Institute of Public Administration. 





1 Reproduced from The Daily Telegraph by kind permission of the Editor. 
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WHERE WILL CiIvit SERVICE EXPANSION END? 


Sir Arthur Street, Deputy Chairman of the Coal Board, and formerly a Civil 
Servant of unsurpassed experience, has also given the matter much thought. 
The Select Committee on Estimates took in 1946-47, as the subject of its Fifth 
Report, “‘ Organisation and Methods and its Effect on the Staffing of Government 
Departments.” The findings of the Select Committee cut deep. 


‘* If industry is to be urged to become more efficient ”’ (they say) “‘ it seems essential 
that the Government should put its own house in order. It is clear that insufficient 
thought has been given to adapting the machinery of government to its new tasks, and 
that, as the Prime Minister himself has stated, the administration is strained almost 
to breaking point... 


“The extent of the Government’s interest in industry has been permanently 
widened and the Civil Service has increasingly been required to take a more direct 
part in the economic life of the country. ... The size of the major Departments of 
State has of necessity been greatly enlarged. The obvious danger is that these may 
have become too large and cumbrous to work rapidly and efficiently as single admini- 
strative units.” 

Sir John Henry Woods—or as he is universally known in Whitehall, John 
Henry, which is itself an epitome of his good humour and common sense—reviewed 


the matter in its application to a single department, his own, the Board of Trade. 


He pointed out that in mere volume of work its staff, which, pre-war, numbered 
2,400, was now just under 15,000. Letters received, which in 1938 were 45,000 
a month, now numbered about 1} million. He rehearsed the infinitely intricate 
steps of administration, and came to some rather disquieting conclusions. 


** It seems to me that there are two risks. One is that we may spend so much 
time in being sure of keeping in step that we hardly advance at all. In other words, 
things that ought to happen do not happen while we are making sure that nobody 
will be upset if they do happen. 

** The other risk is that somebody will run ahead with his policy only to find that 
it conflicts with some other line of policy being pursued elsewhere, resulting in a 
degree of administrative confusion and public criticism which we then have to take 
an enormous amount of time to remedy.” 


He concludes : ““ We have managed to be reasonably coherent as a department 
and to avoid major sprawling—but only by a small margin and by great efforts.” 


This is the way great Empires fall. Hilaire Belloc once stated that the reason 
for the French Revolution was that the French administrative machine had become 
so clogged that a parish whose church steeple was unsafe did not receive permission 
to raise a rate for its repair till years after the steeple had fallen down. Or, at 
least, that the Revolution arrived because of a general disease, of which this failure 
was only one symptom. 

But this would be regarded as a minor peccadillo of administration to-day. 
I have myself seen Sir John Boyd Orr reduced to frenzy by the receipt of a notice 
from one department that two agricultural cottages (which had already been built 
and occupied under permits from another department) could not be begun owing 
to the existing stringency in labour and materials. 

All these things can be reconciled, and are being reconciled every day by 
conscientious and capable public servants to whose courtesy and expeditious 
procedure I myself have often been indebted. But they throw a constant and 
increasing strain on the machinery of government. The small margin becomes 
smaller. The great efforts become greater. 

Sir Arthur Street has carefully gone into the question of the Public Corporation 
as a solution of the difficulty. There are many examples—the B.B.C., the London 
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Passenger Transport Board, the Airways Corporations, the National Coal Board 
itself. Our experience of some of these bodies has covered a long period of time. 
The actual volume of business transacted by them until recently has been relatively 
small. 

Without doubt the Public Corporation is a useful technique. Its limited 
field, however, has been till now its greatest advantage. The early bird catches 
the worm ; yes, but if every bird acts upon this maxim, it merely means, as we have 
experienced in the Army, that all the birds get up the night before. Furthermore, 
the thing begins to dawn on the worms. 

The change from direct Governmental operation to operation by a Public 
Corporation means taking an industry out of the hands of the Civil Service. It also 
means putting it into the hands of a new civil service—and more firmly, for whereas 
in a Government Department the Minister is ultimately responsible for everything 
that happens, the Public Corporation will be in the hands of the new-style civil 
service and will only be subject to overhead Ministerial directions on questions of 
public policy. 

“ Everything,” says Sir Arthur Street, “‘ depends on the quality of the public 
boards themselves and the kind of human relationship they are able to establish 
with their employees. It will be easy, alas too easy, for them to develop into a new 
industrial ruling caste, out of touch and out of sympathy with the individual men 
and women on whose efforts the industry depends. 

“The boards could become, they may become, another ‘they.’ ‘ They’ 
are the impersonal authorities who seem to guide the life of the ordinary folk— 
remote, perverse and obtuse. . . . There is no substitute for energetic and sympa- 
thetic leadership.” 

No one who knows Sir Arthur Street would undervalue his immense, his 
almost superhuman qualities. But he works all day ; he works all night ; he is 
popularly reputed to take his meals from a conveyor-belt installed beside his desk 
and to sleep, when he does sleep, in the train going to and from his office. No 
nation has the right to count on an endless supply of such men, or to burn them 
out in a blazing over-load when it gets them. 

To quote again from the paper by the Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade :— 

‘** The more reasonable critics say that the controls are too detailed.... I myself 
have had a hunch for some time that the more reasonable critics have got something— 
how much I do not know. Nevertheless, I am quite certain that neither I nor any 
of my senior colleagues can possibly find the time to find out how much there is in 
this criticism and what can be done to rectify it.” 

Jurgen, the hero of James Branch Cabell’s book of that name, after a series of 
frightening adventures in search of the reason of the universe, comes finally to 
a door labelled “‘ Office of the Manager—Keep Out.” He goes in ; and finds him- 
self in the presence of a black gentleman called Koshchei the Deathless who made 
things as they are. 

Among other matters in his extremely terrifying office was a large blackboard 
nearly covered with figures in red chalk which had not been added up ; for Koshchei, 
like every other centralising administrator, was fearfully overworked. 

** And this blackboard,” says Cabell, “‘ seemed to Jurgen the most frightful 
thing he had faced anywhere.” 

James Branch Cabell was right. 
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Delegation of County Functions to 


County District Councils 
By R. H. Apcock, C.B.E. 


HE most interesting form of delegation now operating in Local Government 

is the arrangement whereby a County District, or a Joint Committee of repre- 
sentatives of County Districts, acts as an agent of a County Council in administering 
a particular Local Government Service, and it is to this form of delegation to which 
I propose to refer in the present article. 

During the last few years, as the tendency has increased for Parliament to 
transfer Local Government functions either to the State or from District Councils 
to County Councils, considerable thought has been given to the functions which 
are likely to remain for administration by the County District Councils, and the 
extent to which County District Councils can undertake functions on behalf of 
County Councils. 

In view of the suggestions on the allocation of functions as between the County 
Council and the County District Councils made in the Report of the Committee 
which sat to consider the formation of a Manchester County Council, and in view 
of comments on the same subject made by the Lancashire County Council in their 
“ Three Ridings ” Report, County District Councils have been actively concerned 
in considering the effect on them of the whole question of delegation. 

This subject has been further crystallised by the extensive comments and 
suggestions made by the Local Government Boundary Commission in their Report 
for 1947. 

It seems to me, therefore, not unsuitable that the position in Lancashire, 
and as envisaged by the Lancashire County Council, should be clarified. 

Every credit must be accorded to District Councils generally for the zeal 
with which they have pursued the question of delegation of County functions, but 
it must be made plain that despite the best intentions on the part of a County Council 
it is not always possible in the interests of the service itself to delegate every function 
in its entirety to every County District. 

There are District Councils which are large enough to give a thoroughly 
effective supervision to the administration of many services. On the other hand, 
it must be said, without in any way reflecting on the administration of a particular 
County District, that some of them are too small in population and resources for 
them in their present form to be able to give an efficient service in some fields of 
Local Government administration. Furthermore there are certain Services which 
have to be administered as a whole over an area larger than that of a County District 
but which can be administered locally in certain limited respects. 

Naturally a County District Council wishes to administer as many Services 
as possible and certainly the Lancashire County Council wishes to see as full a 
scheme of delegation as is practicable. The County Council must, however, 
always have to weigh the balance between the provision of the best possible service 
for the County as a whole and the potentialities of the County Districts to undertake 
that service. 
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The Local Government Act, 1933, made provision for County Councils in 
England and Wales to delegate, but the permission was restricted. A County 
Council could not under that Act delegate (a) functions for the discharge of which 
a County Council is required by enactment to appoint a Committee ; (b) functions 
in respect of which specific powers of delegation to County District Councils are 
conferred by enactment; (c) the power of borrowing money or issuing a precept 
for the levy of a rate. 

These prohibitions operate to preclude County Councils in England and 
Wales from delegating functions to the same extent as can Scottish County Councils 
or the London County Council, inasmuch as for certain purposes, notably in the 
case of Education, Health, Fire, Small Holdings, etc., County Councils are required 
by the respective Acts to appoint Committees. 

The view of the Lancashire County Council is summed up in a Report approved 
by the Council on the 6th February, 1947. At that time the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which was unanimously approved, stated: “ The County 
Districts have been informed that it is the policy of the County Council in expressing 
its belief in the two-tier system of Local Government to delegate to the County 
Districts, as far as is reasonable and practicable, its various powers in relation to 
services.” 

That statement represented the long-standing view of the County Council 
and was a policy which had been implemented from time to time, but it has been 
said against them that the words “ as far as is reasonable and practicable ” give the 
County Council a wide measure of discretion in applying the declared policy. 


CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING DELEGATION 

I submit, however, that the County Council must, before it makes any scheme 
of delegation, be entirely certain that the County District Councils to whom it is 
to delegate functions are capable of performing those functions in a thoroughly 
effective manner. It must be remembered that the County Council does not 
seek new duties. Parliament in its wisdom has created new duties, or has with- 
drawn duties from the County Districts, and placed them upon the broad shoulders 
of the County Council, with the object of ensuring the test possible service for 
the country as a whole. 

Perhaps in this respect the Government Departments have been of the same 
opinion as that which has been held by the County Council for some considerable 
time. This can quite easily be summed up in the declaration that many County 
Districts as they are now constituted have not the resources, either financially or in 
staff, to give the degree of service which is considered essential in certain lines of 
local administration. 

I hesitate in using the words in italics above, and therefore hasten to give a 
clear-cut explanation of what they do mot mean. They do not mean that the 
County Council contemplate or wouid support any large-scale amalgamations of all 
County Districts and the consequent sinking of the identity of many of them, 
which are the backbone of true Local Government, as we in Lancashire like to see 
it. The grouping of Local Authorities and the appointment of Joint Committees 
to exercise delegated functions can in part overcome the difficulties of the County 
Districts varying so much in size, but the County District will always prefer delega- 
tion to the County District itself. 
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DELEGATION OF COUNTY FUNCTIONS 


In considering the possibilities of delegation, the County Council must, in the 
first place, give careful consideration to the nature of the particular service and 
whether that service is one which lends itself to delegation. It must further consider 
the nature and the size by way of population and resources of the County Districts 
to which delegation might be possible. If a single County District cannot fulfil 
the requirements then there must also be considered whether a unit, comprising 
that County District and one or more neighbouring County Districts, would be 
convenient for the exercise of functions under the particular Act. For example, 
there are some County Districts which can and do effectively provide a library 
service ; on the other hand, some County Districts are too small to be able to give 
an efficient service because the size and resources of that District would make it 
an uneconomical proposition to provide the books necessary for a frequent turnover, 
or to warrant a fully qualified library staff. 


As a further example, it does not appear that the functions to be administered 
and the duties to be assumed under the Children Act, 1948, could conveniently 
be delegated. In fact, there are many County Boroughs who will find difficulty 
in carrying out the requirements of the Act as single units, and they may find it 
both desirable and necessary either to combine with neighbouring County Boroughs 
or with the County Council to give an effective service. 


POSITION IN LANCASHIRE 


I want to review what the County Council has done in Lancashire in the way 
of delegation, and it is like putting the cart before the horse to start with a reference 
to the latest steps taken by the County Council, but as it is essentially comple- 
mentary to the preceding paragraphs I must here draw attention to the schemes 
of divisional administration recently fostered by the County Council. These 
schemes, as Lancashire well knows, have been designed for the performance 
on a local basis of County functions under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, the National Health Service Act, 1946, and the National Assistance Act 
of 1948. Lancashire, too, has, by its system of Divisional Executive Committees, 
tried to associate County District Councils with the implementation of the Education 
Act, 1944. 


There are in Lancashire 109 County Districts, varying in population from 
2,070 to 60,790, and in view thereof the system of delegation to Joint Committees 
of representatives of County District Councils and of the County Council has been 
adopted. In the case of Education there are 35 Divisional Executives, plus two 
Excepted Districts, Planning has 19 District Committees and Health 17. 


In a County the size of Lancashire any such schemes are bound to sutter 
from growing pains, but given the good will which is felt and expressed by many, 
and which is undoubtedly intended by the County Council, any present difficulties 
will be ironed out to the mutual satisfaction of the District Councils and of the 
County Council. 


That is not the expression of a pious hope, but is the objective which is sought 
by the County Council in fulfilment of the 1947 statement referred to in my earlier 
paragraphs. 
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The County Council have carried out their policy of delegation “as far as 
is reasonable and practicable . . .”, but the County Council cannot alter Statutes 
and the trend of recent Local Government administration has been to exclude the 
possibility of delegation on a large scale. 


For example, none of the functions under the Police Act, 1946, and the Fire 
Service Act, 1947, may be delegated. Except as to Section 22 of the National 
Health Service Act, 1946, delegation is not permitted and the regulations issued - 
arising out of that Section preclude delegation in Lancashire. 


Under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, a County Council may 
delegate certain of its functions under Part III of the Act in relation to control of 
development, but any such delegation is subject to regulations by, and the approval 
of, the Minister. 


Under the Education Act, 1944, the “‘ excepted districts ” have rights which 
cannot strictly be interpreted as delegation any more than could the claiming 
rights of certain Urban District Councils in relation to highways under the Local 
Government Act, 1929, and, broadly speaking, the 1929 Act, in its relation to 
delegation as 6pposed to claiming rights, is one of the few Acts where, under 
legislation of the last two generations, delegation is expressly sanctionéd. 


In effect, the Lancashire County Council approved of and gave effect to the 
provisions of Section 35 of the 1929 Act in relation to delegation of road services. 
The County Districts generally carried out their duties in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner, and it is not through any direct action of the County Council that there 
has been a closing-down of delegation in relation to this function. The institution 
of the Classification III on many roads in rural districts left the District Councils 
with an insufficiency of road mileage to warrant the continued assumption of 
delegated powers. Additionally, because of its present resources, the County 
Council h2s been able to acquire and put into economic use the latest road-making 
and maintenance equipment, which must result in a reduction in road charges 
because it is more economical. Despite this, the County Council has welcomed 
the constitution of Local Advisory Committees, on which the District Councils 
are represented and thus maintain their interest in road matters. 


But the County Council have met the position and tried sincerely to fulfil 
the promise they have made to County District Councils from time to time to give 
delegation where possible by setting up, with the active support of the County 
District Councils, the schemes of divisional administration for the Education 
service, functions under the Town and Country Planning Act, and the National 
Health Service Act. So far as is possible, the County District Councils are, 
through the Divisional Committees, irrespective of the service, brought into contact 
with the day-to-day running of the service as the Divisional Committee in each 
case has its quota of District Council representatives. 


Naturally there are rough spots in the administration which need to be ironed 
out to secure the fullest possible measure of co-ordination as between the Divisional 
Committee and the County Council on the one hand, but, of more importance, 
as between the Divisional Committee and the District Council on the other hand. 
It has never been the intention that any of the Divisional schemes should be con- 
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DELEGATION OF COUNTY FUNCTIONS 


sidered final and the County Council will be only too ready, in due course, to submit 
amending schemes where experience shows alterations to be necessary and desirable. 


Meanwhile the County Council will continue to exercise the closest possible 
co-operation with the three County Associations of District Councils. Before 
leaving this point reference should be made to the Police and Fire Services. No 
delegation is permitted in respect of these services, and, naturally, the former 
Police Authorities, and more so the more numerous former Fire Authorities, feel, 
and are justified in feeling, a measure of grievance. 


But these two services are not Local Government services in the strictest 
sense of the word. They are above all two services which require every possible 
co-ordination, not only within the limits of a County boundary, but throughout 
the country, and they could not, with all respect to the unceasing best endeavours 
of District Councils, be maintained on a delegation basis. 


FUTURE POossIBILITIES 


So much for the past and present, but a look into the possible future may help 
to round off the picture of delegation and its problems in Lancashire. To this 
end I would draw the attention of readers to the consideration given to the subject 
by the Committee responsible for the suggested scheme for the creation of a Man- 
chester County Council, to the 1947 Report of the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, and to the County Council’s “ Three Ridings” scheme which I 
mentioned earlier. 


In addition, there has been full consideration of the matter by the County 
Councils Association. 


LANCASHIRE “ THREE RIDINGS ” SCHEME 


Whilst, as I have indicated already, a County Council cannot overrule a Statute 
and is therefore limited in the extent to which it can now delegate functions, the 
Lancashire County Council, in considering its Three Ridings Scheme, realised 
that, as new legislation would be required to give effect to the main proposals for 
a reorganisation of Local Government, the opportunity could be taken to provide 
for degrees of delegation and made recommendations accordingly. Their Report 
at that time did not by any means cover the whole field of Local Government, 
but the services which they considered should be the responsibility of the County 
Council with delegation to District Councils are listed hereunder and are :— 


The Ambulance Service. Mental Health Service. 
Blind Persons. Midwifery. 
Children and Young Persons’ Probation of Offenders. 

Welfare. Main Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
Education. Street Lighting on County Roads. 
Food and Drugs. Town and Country Planning. 
Highways and Bridges. Vaccination. 

Libraries and Art Galleries. Weights and Measures. 
Maternity and Child Welfare. Welfare Services. 


The County Council did not contemplate, for reasons stated herein, any 
delegation of functions in relation to police and fire, but they have suggested having 
concurrent powers with the County Districts in relation to housing, refuse collection 
and disposal and water. 
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The principles involved in these services centred round the idea -that the 
County Council in respect of housing should have statutory powers in order that 
it could facilitate the problem of housing overspill population, whilst not interfering 
in any way with the internal housing requirements of a County District. 

The Report of the Local Government Boundary Commission assumes, 
however, that there is sufficient power under existing legislation to enable County 
Councils to assist in housing functions. No doubt the Commission took into 
consideration also the amendment to the Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1946, which is contained in the Local Government Act, 1948. 
In any event, it may be of interest for me to state that the County Council, in 
conjunction with a County District Council which is faced with a very large influx 
of overspill population from a neighbouring County Borough, have been actively 
considering the question for some time, and it is likely that the first contracts 
under the scheme will be let very soon. It would be more appropriate, however, 
in my opinion, if the County Council had housing powers in view of the magni- 
tude of the problem of overspill in a County such as Lancashire. 

In relation to refuse collection and disposal, the County Council should have 
power to arrange for the central disposal in conurbation areas where disposal 
becomes a problem to the individual Councils and should be treated on an area 
basis. They have also suggested concurrent powers in relation to water supply 
being guided by the principle that as local Councils are faced with the exhaustion 
of local sources of supply the County Council could, under statutory authority, 
arrange for the trunk supply of water in bulk on an area basis, without interfering 
with the domestic duty of a District Council to provide a pipe supply to heredita- 
ments in its area. 

The County Council did not suggest the transfer or curtailment of any of the 
existing further powers of a District Council in relation to purely local services. 

On the subject of delegation, there was much similarity between the County 
Council’s proposals and those of the Manchester County Council Committee, 
and interested persons will be able to compare the services referred to here with 
the proposals of the Local Government Boundary Commission, which leaves only 
for consideration the proposals of the County Councils Association, in which 
there is some conflict with the views already expressed. 


CouNTy COUNCILS ASSOCIATION SCHEME 


Again the lists are not exhaustive, but the Association consider that the services 
which should be the primary responsibility of the County Councils, but capable of 
degrees of delegation, should be :— 


Art galleries and museums. Highways, bridges and private street 

Education (Primary, Secondary and works. 
Further). Libraries. 

Entertainments (Licensing of theatres, Local taxation and road fund 
cinemas, etc.). licences. 

Fertilisers and feeding stuffs. Shops Acts. 

Food and drugs. Town and Country planning. 

Health : Trunk sewers and disposal works. 
Ambulances ; maternity and child Water (bulk storage and supply). 
welfare ; midwives ; vaccination, Weights and measures. 
after-care. 
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DELEGATION OF COUNTY FUNCTIONS 


The Association would establish the County Council as the sole authority in 
respect of the following services :— 








































Approved schools and remand homes. Land drainage. 


Blind persons. Police. 

Children’s and young persons’ welfare. Regional parks and large open spaces. 
Coroners. Registration of births, deaths and 
Diseases of animals. marriages. 

Education (Technical). Small holdings. 

Fire service. Welfare of aged and handicapped. 


Health (mental health service). 


When the Lancashire County Council’s Report was produced, it was felt 
that any scheme of delegation could be brought into operation through the mutual 
goodwill which has always existed between the County Council, the District 
Councils and their respective County Associations, but as a result of the Local 
Government Boundary Commission’s recommendations and in the light of the 
recommendations of the County Councils’ Association, the matter has become a 
national concern and accordingly the method of making delegation a live and 
effective concern has had to be reviewed from a national point of view, but, before 
dealing further with this point, I must digress on to the size of County Districts 
to which delegation could be effectively granted. The Lancashire County Council 
made no specific recommendation, but they had in mind what I have previously 
referred to, that Local Authorities might unite for the purpose of forming units 
to which the County Council could consider granting delegated powers, whilst 
retaining their separate entities in respect of purely district functions. On the 
other hand, the County Council had made recommendations as to the population 
size which it considered should be the minimum to operate all the functions of 
some of the Acts to which I have referred herein, but this was something apart 
from delegation, and related to the top tier only. 


The County Councils Association were of the opinion that second-tier 
Authorities of not less than 75,000 persons should have an indefeasible right to 
delegation of the services above referred to, but that none of those services should 
be capable of delegation to Authorities with a population of less than 10,000, For 
the County Districts with populations lying between those figures, the services to 
be delegated and the degree of delegation should be prescribed by a scheme for 
each County. To this end, they envisaged as an initial stage a Joint Committee 
as to one-half members of the County Council and the other half representatives 
of Local Authorities with populations of not less than 10,000. This Joint Committee 
would prepare for the County a scheme providing for delegation of some or all of 
the services which the Association considered suitable for delegation, and such 
scheme would be submitted for approval to an independent tribunal to which both 
the first and second-tier Authorities would have the right to make representations. 


The Association thought that the Tribunal to which they refer should be one 
constituted on the lines of the Boundary Commission and composed of persons of 
ability and experience equal to that of the Commissioners. 
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BOUNDARY COMMISSION PROPOSALS 


The Boundary Commission have dealt at length with delegation and have 
concluded that it should be by means of a County scheme which would take into 
account all factors, including the type and size of the County and County Districts 
and the nature of the services in question. It has been suggested that any such 
scheme would normally stand for a period of ten years, when it should be reviewed. 
The Commission, in their report, discuss two methods of framing a County 
delegation scheme :— 


(1) By a joint body of the County Council and County District Councils, 
with differences being resolved by an independent body ; 


(2) By an independent body in consultation with the County Council and 
County District Councils. 


The Commission consider that the general principles under which the schemes 
should be framed ought to be laid down by regulations in which all appropriate 
Ministers would concur and Parliament would approve, and these regulations might 
be guided by reference to minimum population figures or to other factors. The 
Commission thought it would not be good policy either to allow that delegation 
scheme to be made solely by the County Council or to confer statutory rights to 
delegation on any District Council. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is, therefore, a large measure of agreement in this matter between the 
County Councils Association and the Local Government Boundary Commission, 
and if the major recommendations of the Commission should come to fruition I 
am of the opinion that District Councils would do well to agree with the recom- 
mendations which have been made in relation to delegation. 


The County Council and the Boundary Commission are in agreement in 
feeling that one of the faults in local government is the increased central control 
of local administration due to the weakness of some of the smaller units, which, 
to use the words of the Boundary Commission Report, “ if carried much further, 
would cut at the root of local government.” 


The County Council sincerely wish to see, not only the maintenance of the 
County District form of local government, but to see it strengthened. This 
strengthening can, in my view, only come through enabling the County Districts 
to perform some of the more important functions of local government, and under 
a properly devised scheme of delegation this can quite well be ensured. 


When I refer to a properly devised scheme, I have in mind that whilst delega- 
tion is of great value and its use can be extended its success must depend upon the 
form in which it is applied. It can, for example, be so limited and hinged with 
restrictions that it has no practical value and merely tends to create difficulties and 
friction between the County Council and the County District. My own view is 
that delegation should take a wide form and that it should entrust the County 
District with the general administration of the service, subject to the County 
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DELEGATION OF COUNTY FUNCTIONS 


Council retaining financial control and the right to prescribe general policy. Given 
County Districts, each of which has the resources and ability to efficiently undertake 
the administration of the delegated functions, delegation could be free and unfettered 
save in relation to general policy and finance. 


The Lancashire County Council have publicly and at private meetings with 
District Councils reiterated on frequent occasions their intention to give the best 
possible measure of delegation and to strengthen the administration of local govern- 
ment in the County. With the co-operation of the District Councils this can 
result in an effective check on the present tendency to withdraw functions from the 
District Councils, and I think that all whose interests lie in this very important 
service will agree that no better advantage could be given to the ratepayer than 
to maintain as local matters those services which so vitally concern him and his 
home. 


Sixteen Good Reasons for Dismissal 


Of 8,677 classified positions on the State Civil Service system at the end 
of 1947 2,851 persons separated from their State employment during the year. 
Of these 2,851 persons, 202 were dismissed including 131 provisional employees, 
26 temporary employees, 18 probationary employees and 27 permanent employees. 
Reasons for dismissal were as follows: — 

Services not satisfactory, 84; unauthorised absence, 30; drunk on the job, 15; 
physically incapable, 14; insubordination, 8; misuse of State property, 3; job 
abolished, 14; forgery, 1; misconduct, 6; mistreating patients, 6; dereliction of 
duty, 12; failed to pass examination, 1; theft of State property, 1; troublemaker, 
5; unco-operative, 1; bootlegging, 1—From the KANSAS GOVERNMENT JOURNAL 
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Some Developments in Local Government 
1944-1948 


By J. M. HAwkswortu, LL.B. 


HE indications are that the flood of local government legislation which began 

in the closing stages of the war is nearing its end. It is perhaps an appropriate 
moment, therefore, to attempt a review of some of the changes which have been 
made. 


It is obvious even to the casual observer that these changes have been funda- 
mental in character, but to undertake a thoroughgoing analysis of their nature is 
more difficult. Some members and officials of local authorities have been most 
struck by the loss of powers by those authorities. Others have noticed an intensifi- 
cation of “ control” by the central Executive, a weakening of the democratic 
element, a progressive breaking up of the formal pattern of local government as 
it has hitherto existed. 


It is equally obvious that the recent developments are bound up with adjust- 
ments in the distribution of economic power. An examination of this relationship 
would have to take into account considerations beyond the scope of this article, 
namely, economic and political criteria. It could be argued, for example, that 
the institutions and methods and assumptions which are beginning to permeate 
local government are a necessary part of the apparatus of a Socialist economy ; 
or that they constitute a stage in the development of the Managerial Revolution. 
As has already been said, this article could not attempt to deal with such problems. 
Nor is it proposed to discuss the intrinsic desirability of the new tendencies, whether 
they make for efficiency or whether there is any alternative to them. It is merely 
intended to analyse some of their more significant features. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREA 


The most striking of these is, perhaps, the tendency towards the enlargement 
of the local government unit. This takes the form, in the first place, of the direct 
vesting of powers in county councils and county borough councils. So far as the 
latter authorities are concerned, the process amounts to no more than a re-statement 
of the existing situation. Where the two-tier system is in operation, however— 
that is, in the administrative counties—the practical effect is the loss of major 
functions by county district councils. In the period under review the first step 
was taken by the Education Act, 1944. County and county borough councils 
became local education authorities for both primary and secondary education. 
In 1946 the National Health Service Act provided that counties and county boroughs 
were to become local health authorities to the exclusion of county district councils, 
while the Police Act abolished non-county boroughs as separate police areas. The 
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SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN LocAL GOVERNMENT 


process was repeated last year by the Fire Services Act and the Town and Country 
Planning Act. The new powers of the Nurseries and Child Minders Regulation 
Act, 1948, are given only to county and county borough councils. 


In the second place, the creation of still larger units has proceeded by means 
of an important extension of the joint board and joint committee principle. The 
typical pattern of the new legislation is that the “‘ basic ” authorities are given wide 
powers to join with one another for the better performance of their functions, either 
by contractual arrangements, joint committees, or total amalgamation. The 
appropriate Minister is then given supplementary powers (whose exercise is some- 
times made subject to safeguards) to compel such combinations if he thinks ex- 
pedient. This process may be illustrated from each of the Acts already referred 
to, and from others also. With regard to education, paragraph 3 of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the 1944 Act provides for the creation of joint education com- 
mittees by the Minister, and for the specification of the matters which they are to 
consider. These powers are significantly wider than those of Section 6 of the 
Education Act, 1921. By Section 8 of the Water Act, 1945, an order under Section 6 
of the Public Health Act, 1936, constituting a united water district of local authorities 
and a joint board for it may be made without application on the part of any of them. 
Section 9 of the same Act provides for the voluntary or compulsory combination 
of statutory water undertakers (whether or not local authorities) and for the 
amalgamation of undertakers not being local authorities. The National Health 
Service Act, 1946, in Section 19 (2) and the Fourth Schedule, makes similar 
provision for the creation of joint boards of local health authorities. This also 
is an extension of Section 6 of the Public Health Act, 1936. The Police Act, 1946, 
by Section 3 allows police authorities to make voluntary amalgamation schemes, 
while the following section empowers the Secretary of State to make such schemes 
on his own initiative. Sections 5 and 6 of the Fire Services Act, 1947, are almost 
identically drafted. By Section 4 of the Town Planning Act, if it appears expedient 
to the Minister that a joint board should be established as a local planning authority, 
he may set up a united district. A local enquiry must be held unless all the counties 
and county boroughs affected agree to this course, and where such inquiry has 
taken place the Minister’s order will become subject to a negative resolution of 
either House of Parliament. Similar provisions appear in Part II of the 3rd 
Schedule to the National Assistance Act, 1948. Section 40 (4) of the Children 
Act expressly preserves the powers contained in Section 91 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933, relating to the appointment of joint committees, while Section 39 (6) 
goes further by providing for the joint appointment of sub-committees by the 
Children’s Committees of two or more local authorities. 


POWERS OF THE County District COUNCILS 


At this point some account should be given of the other side of the picture— 
the provisions for the return to county district councils, by way of delegation and 
otherwise, of some of the powers which have been taken from them. It is imme- 
diately obvious that these provisions are far more limited, discretionary and in- 
definite. In Education, for example, the former “ Part III authorities ” had powers 
to administer elementary education. These were non-county boroughs with 
populations exceeding 10,000 and urban districts with populations exceeding 
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20,000 at the 1901 census. This system is now replaced by schemes of divisional 
administration in counties. The essential point here is to consider what non-county 
boroughs and urban districts could, under the new régime, claim to be excepted 
from such schemes and exercise autonomous powers as divisional executives. 
The tests laid down were a population of 60,000, a total of 7,000 elementary pupils 
on the books, or the existence of “‘ special circumstances.” The complicated 
administrative mechanism of the National Health Service Act will be mentioned 
later ; for present purposes, the relevant inquiry is the extent to which the functions 
of local health authorities may be devolved. Paragraph 6 of the Fourth Schedule, 
Part II, gives the only direct clue by providing that at least a majority of every 
sub-committee of the local health committee shall be members of the local health 
authority itself or of a local authority for any area forming part of the area of the 
local health authority. The schemes of decentralised administration which are 
now being made, however, arise in rather a curious manner from Section 22 of the 
Act. This section makes it the duty of local health authorities to provide for the 
care of mothers and of children below school age. By sub-section (4) regulations 
may provide, where schemes of divisional administration with respect to school 
health services are in force under the Education Act, for the making of corresponding 
schemes of divisional administration with regard to the functions of local health 
authorities under Section 22. It became apparent that these areas, chosen upon 
educational considerations, were inappropriate for health purposes ; no Regulations 
are to be issued, and the schemes of decentralised administration, extended to 
other functions of local health authorities, are based upon a different pattern. 
The Town Planning Act, 1947, is a little more definite. By Section 34 (1) the 
Minister may, after consultation with such local authorities or associations of local 
authorities as he considers appropriate, make regulations authorising or requiring 
local planning authorities to delegate to the councils of county districts in their 
areas, with or without restrictions, any of their functions under Part III of the 
Act (which deals with the control of development). Paragraph 6 of the First 
Schedule to the Act is on the same lines as paragraph 6 of the Fourth Schedule to 
the National Health Service Act. The Fire Services Act, 1947, deals with the 
problem in a different way by providing in Section 20 and the First Schedule 
for the preparation and approval of management schemes in counties. These 
are to provide for the representation of county districts on the county fire brigade 
committees. The Police Act, 1946, contains no provision for delegation. 


In the same way, the functions of local authorities under the Children Act, 
1948, are concentrated in the county and county borough councils. It is true 
that a minority of a county Children’s Committee could be made up of county 
district council representatives, and that a sub-committee need only have one 
county council member upon it, but there is no specific suggestion that the minor 
authorities should thus be brought into the picture. (See Section 39 (4) and (5).) 
The National Assistance Act makes one or two cautious concessions. Part I of 
the Third Schedule contains provisions similar to those just described, but by 
paragraph 5 a county committee may establish sub-committees containing a majority 
of members of the county council or of a county district council within the area. 
(Compare paragraph 6 of the Fourth Schedule to the National Health Service 
Act, 1946, and paragraph 6 of the First Schedule to the Town Planning Act, 1947.) 
By Section 34, county district councils are given an opportunity of commenting to 
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SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


the Minister on schemes made by county councils for the exercise of their functions 
under Part III of the Act. 


REVIVAL OF THE ad hoc Bopy 

Far from being a new phenomenon in local government, the ad hoc body 
is one of the oldest. Before the reforms of the late nineteenth century a high 
proportion of the total sphere of local administration was carried out by committees 
and boards falling within this category. Their diversity was such that it is hardly 
safe to generalise, but it may be suggested that two of their outstanding features 
were that they were popularly elected and that they were charged with the adminis- 
tration of particular sérvices in defined areas. The conception lying behind the 
most recently created ad hoc bodies is different. None of them is directly elected, 
although some of them have local administrative functions to perform. 

Most revolutionary in character are the development corporations under the 
New Towns Act, 1946. These are established by order of the Minister, their 
members being appointed by him after consultation with such local authorities 
as appear to him to be concerned with the development of the new town. In 
appointing members of a corporation, the Minister is to have regard to the desir- 
ability of securing the services of one or more persons resident in or having special 
knowledge of the locality in which the new town will be situated. The discretionary 
nature of this wording needs no special emphasis. Another point worthy of 
mention is that the Reith Committee’s suggestion that local authorities should 
also have power to sponsor development corporations finds no place in the Act. 


FUNCTIONS TRANSFERRED FROM ELECTED AUTHORITIES TO ad hoc BopIEs 

Less spectacular than the development corporations, but perhaps equally 
important, are the new ad hoc administrative bodies, specifically designed to carry 
out functions which were formerly the concern, wholly or partly, of elected local 
authorities. It is not a question here of such organs as the Central Education 
Advisory Councils for England and Wales, the Central Advisory Water Committee, 
the Central Health Services Council, the Police Council, the Central Fire Brigades 
Advisory Council, and the Advisory Councils on Child Care. These are national 
advisory bodies without executive functions. Examples of what is meant are the 
Licensing Planning Committees, the whole complicated apparatus of the National 
Health Service Act, and the executive bodies and “ consumer councils ” under 
the nationalisation measures. 

The Licensing Planning (Temporary Provisions) Act of 1945 and the amending 
Act of 1946 are of limited duration and extend only to defined areas of extensive 
war damage, but their administrative provisions are none the less of interest. Each 
district is declared by the Secretary of State after consultation with the justices 
and the local planning authority. The chairman of each committee is appointed 
by the Secretary of State and the remaining members as to one half by the licensing 
justices from their number and as to the other half by the local planning authorities 
having jurisdiction in the area (not necessarily from their members). The general 
duty of the Committees is to see that the number, nature and distribution of 
licensed premises are in accordance with local requirements. All proposals made 
by Committees are to be confirmed by the Minister of Town and Country Planning. 

The essential basis of this structure is undoubtedly the desire, in creating a 
body designed to deal with a problem thought to be beyond the scope of existing 
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authorities, to join together representatives of the interests particularly concerned 
with its. solution. The same thread runs through the whole of the National Health 
Service Act. By Section 11 and the Third Schedule of that Act, Regional Hospital 
Boards are to be appointed by the Minister of Health after consultation with 
various interests. The Boards in their turn are to adopt a similar procedure in 
appointing Hospital Management Committees. Boards of Governors of teaching 
hospitals are appointed by the Minister, again so as to secure the representation 
of specified interests. Section 31 and the Fifth Schedule deal with the creation 
of Executive Councils for Part IV services, which are to be set up for the area of 
each local health authority or for two or more areas jointly if the Minister considers 
it expedient. Their constitution is significant—eight members appointed by the 
local health authority, four by the Minister, seven by the local medical committee, 
three by the local dental committee and two by the local pharmaceutical committee. 
The three last-named committees, who must be consulted by the Executive Councils 
to such extent as may be prescribed, come into legal existence by being “ recog- 
nised ” as representative by the Minister. 


The Area Boards and Consultative Councils under the Electricity Act, 1947, 
and the Gas Act, 1948, and the Executives and Consultative Committees under 
the Transport Act, are once again appointed by the Minister. The details differ, 
but in each case the pattern is the same. The Electricity Consultative Councils 
(which are almost identical with those provided for by the Gas Act) are of par- 
ticular interest. One of them is to be appointed for the area of each Area Board 
and is to have from 20 to 30 members, of whom not less than half nor more than 
three-fifths are to be chosen from a panel of members of local authorities in the 
area, and the rest, after consultation with such bodies as the Minister thinks fit 
to represent “ agriculture, commerce, industry, labour, and the general interests 
of consumers of electricity and other persons or organisations interested in the 
development of electricity in the area.” In making appointments of the latter 
class, the Minister is to “‘ have particular regard to any nominations made to him 
by the bodies aforesaid of persons who are recommended by them as having both 
adequate knowledge of the requirements of the interests to be represented and also 
the ability to exercise a wide and impartial judgment on the matters to be dealt 
with by the Council generally.” The duties of the Councils may be summarised 
as considering, reporting and making representations. 


Section 7(9) of the Act provides that each Council are to prepare and submit 
to the Minister for his approval a scheme for the appointment by them of local 
representatives (committees or individuals) to make representations to the Council 
in relation to the distribution of electricity, and to be available for receiving on 
behalf of the Council representations from consumers in their localities. An 
alternative scheme, whereby the functions of these local representatives would 
have been carried out by the existing local authorities, was rejected during the 
passage of the Bill through Parliament. 


The process of strengthening the powers of existing ad hoc bodies and creating 
new ones has not slackened during the present year. The 29 River Boards will be 
Catchment Boards writ large, both in physical size and scope of activity. Apart 
from the functions of Catchment Boards and Fishery Boards, they will have powres 
of preventing river pollution formerly enjoyed by local authorities, and there is 
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SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


provision for the transfer to them of navigation functions. Their powers of calling 
upon county and county borough councils to contribute towards their expenditure 
will be greater than those of Catchment Boards (River Boards Act, 1948, Section 10), 
but the proportion of local authority representation provided for by Section 2 of 
the Land Drainage Act, 1930, will become a maximum instead of a minimum. 


The Local Government Act provides for the nationalisation of rating valuation 
by transferring it from the rating authorities to the Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
A new system of local valuation “ courts ” is to be established, to hear appeals 
against draft valuation lists and against objections to proposals for the alteration 
of valuation lists (Section 44). The courts will be constituted from members 
of local valuation panels prepared in accordance with schemes made by county 
and county borough councils and approved by the Minister. 


The Act does, however, contain provisions which may result in strengthening 
the existing structure of local government. Among them may be mentioned 
those of Part VI relating to travelling and subsistence allowances and payment 
for loss of remunerative time, and those of Part VII relating to the provision of 
entertainments and the diffusion of information. Similarly, the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, confers upon the major authorities new and unprecedented 
powers of positive planning. 


At the same time it is clear that autonomous local authorities representing 
electors are, on balance, losing executive powers in favour of specialised ad hoc 
bodies representing interests. The future activity of the elected authorities will, 
in many fields, take the form of an exertion of influence on the appointed bodies 
rather than direct action on their own account. 


INTENSIFICATION OF MINISTERIAL CONTROL 


This tendency is so far-reaching in scope and so many-sided that it is impossible 
to deal with it in detail. Almost all the specific provisions which have been described 
could be interpreted in this light. The various powers conferred on Ministers 
to create or influence the creation of larger units of local government are a particularly 
clear illustration. Similarly, nearly all the ad hoc bodies which have been mentioned 
are composed wholly or partly of Ministerial nominees and their activities will 
be very closely circumscribed. 


The powers (including discretions) of local authorities under the Children 
and National Assistance Acts of 1948 are expressly to be exercised under the 
“ general guidance ” of the appropriate Minister. 


Again, it is becoming increasingly common for Acts of Parliament dealing 
with particular subjects in relation to which the local authorities have functions, 
to enact that they shall set up committees to deal with those subjects. This practice 
is not new, but is increasing. The National Health Service Act, 1946, requires 
the establishment of health committees, and the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, the establishment of planning committees. The Fire Brigades Bill 
as drafted would have required county boroughs, as well as county councils, to 
set up fire brigadé committees. Requirements of this sort are, of course, accom- 
panied by further provisions designed to ensure that such committees should in 
fact exercise the functions within their province. The administrative provisions 
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contained in Sections 38 to 41 of the Children Act and the 3rd Schedule to the 
National Assistance Act supply some interesting examples and deserve detailed 
study. 


Before leaving the new committees, it is worth noting that they may contain 
more co-opted members—and thus less elected members—than the proportion 
provided for in the case of committees appointed under Section 85 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933. The minimum of two-thirds elected members is replaced 
by a simple majority under the provisions of the Education, National Health 
Service, Children and Nationai Assistance Acts, which have already been mentioned. 


What may be called the doctrine of legislative precedent has an important 
bearing on the developments which have just been described. Once a particular 
type of provision has received Parliamentary sanction, it becomes easier to insert 
a similarly drafted provision in a subsequent statute, and still easier with each 
repetition, although the arguments in its favour may be less strong or non-existent. 
Examples which have already been mentioned are the provisions of the Police 
and Fire Services Acts relating to combination, and those of the Education, National 
Health Service, Town Planning, National Assistance and Children Acts relating 
to committees ‘of local authorities. 


A steady increase in departmental pressure has also become apparent, especially 
in relation to services attracting percentage grant. The existence of a power to 
withhold grant frequently offers local authorities an uncomfortable choice between 
doing a thing in their own way at the expense of their ratepayers and doing it in 
the way thought best by a Government Department at the partial expense of the 
Exchequer. A good example is provided by the recent tightening-up of the pro- 
cedure for obtaining grant on surveyors’ salaries. It is instructive to compare the 
Ministry of Transport’s Circular 162 (Roads) [1922], which did little more than 
repeat Section 17(2) of the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, with their circular 
604 [1947]. Under the present system each appointment is to be advertised and 
the Ministry require to be supplied with the names and qualifications of the 
unsuccessful candidates as well as the application and testimonials of the person 
appointed. It is not unfair to conclude that the Ministry are thus seeking to provide 
themselves, in each case, with information which would enable them to review 
the local authority’s choice between competing candidates as well as to approve 
the person selected. 

CONCLUSION 


In an account so brief as this, it has been impossible to do more than comment 
on some of the more obvious developments. The vast mass of legislation over 
the past few years has produced a revolutionary change in the distribution of power 
between the central government and the local authority. The needs of the times 
have favoured the pursuit of immediate objectives rather than a steady realisation 
of long-term plans. 


But reform can be too impulsive, and it is submitted that a good deal of hard 
thinking about general principles should precede any further administrative 
adjustments. The attitude of the Local Government Boundary Commission, as 
shown in their latest Report, gives ground for the hope that the view is gaining 
acceptance in some influential quarters. 
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Reviews 


The Principles of Management 
By M. A. CAMERON. (Harrap & Co., 1948.) 2s. 6d. 


In the industrial field, the controversy whether management is a science or an 
art—or neither—has perhaps raged as furiously as the parallel controversy in wider 
fields as to whether “ management ” embraces “ administration,” or conversely 
whether they are different processes. Everyone is to-day aware—perhaps too much 
aware—of the extension of management and administration, and there is a growing 
tendency to attach to the process, whatever its nature, far more importance than 
has ever hitherto been the case in the story of the British community. Not un- 
naturally, there has been a parallel growth of interest in the need for instruction 
in the subject, evidenced both by the development of facilities for study and by an 
increasing literature. “‘ The need for an analytical and deliberate study of manage- 
ment,” writes Mr. Cameron, “ is now being officially recognised in this country.” 
He quotes in the following paragraphs of his booklet instances to illustrate this 
statement, referring particularly to the formation of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment and the establishment of the Administrative Staff College. 


Behind the scenes, there has been a growing interest, too, in the “ principles ” 
of management or administration. To many, of course, the mere suggestion of the 
possibility of principles in this field is anathema, but more serious minds have for 
some time come to the conclusion that, whatever the nature of the process of 
management, its effective application must depend on the existence of fundamental 
principles. Mr. Cameron’s study is another contribution to the exchange of thought 
among those who share this positive outlook—an exchange from which one may 
hope in due course will emerge unanimity of opinion both as to the process of 
management or administration itself and as to the fundamental factors that underlie 
its effectiveness in work. As a contribution to the spread of knowledge and the 
formulation of a common idea, Mr. Cameron’s study deserves warm appreciation, 
even though one may find cause to quarrel seriously with its content. 


The author begins by plunging at the outset into the thorniest of questions, 
that of definitions. ‘‘ Definitions are particularly necessary in discussing manage- 
ment, administration, and organisation, because in ordinary speech each of these 
words has more than one meaning, and confusion is certain unless one begins 
by making clear the exact sense in which each is used. Thus, people often speak of 
‘the Management,’ meaning those in control of an undertaking. ‘ Administration ’ 
can be used in the same sensed an ; ‘ organisation ’ is frequently used as a synonym 
for ‘ undertaking,’ meaning the whole of a particular business. Here, however, 
each of these words will be used in a more abstract but also a more precise sense.” 
In formulating his own precise meaning for the words, however, Mr. Cameron 
runs into his first major difficulty. For him, the three words have the following 
connotations :—“ ‘ Management’ will mean the art of guiding an entire under- 
taking towards its objective, industrial control at the highest or policy-making 
level ; ‘ administration ’ will mean the current handling of the problems that arise 
in carrying out the policy laid down by management ; and ‘ organisation ’ will mean 
the framework of duties and responsibilities through which an undertaking works.” 
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This use of the two words, management and administration in such juxtaposition 
reverses the conception which Sheldon put forward more than twenty years ago 
in The Philosophy of Management: whether one accepts the Sheldon approach 
or not, it has admittedly gained wide currency in industrial circles and, as a matter 
of fact, runs parallel to the public service view of “ administration ” as the formula- 
tion of policy, and “ execution ” as the carrying out of operations to put policy 
into effect. “‘ Management,” says Mr. Cameron, “ makes policy ; administration 
carries it out.” For the public service official, the reverse is the customary usage. 
In regard to the third element, organisation, no difficulty arises because the author 
follows most other writers in this field who have now come to concur in accepting 
this term to mean the framework of responsibilities, duties and relationships within 
which the executive or administrative process runs. 


These comments on Mr. Cameron’s definitions need to be made, since they 
stand in print in the study now under review: in a recent lecture, however, the 
author took an opportunity of admitting that many persons had brought these 
confusions to his notice, and that on further reflection he had decided to abandon the 
word “ administration ” entirely, and to use “‘ management” instead for the whole 
process of policy formulation and its execution. It is possible that he was not wedded 
to the distinction even when writing the original text, for in the opening words of 
Chapter 3, entitled, “‘ Principles of Management and Administration,” he observes : 
** Because there is no hard-and-fast line dividing management from administration 
one cannot allot to each its own separate set of principles.” 


Definitions cleared, the remainder of the booklet is devoted to presenting and 
illustrating the two sets of principles, the one concerned with the process of policy 
forming and carrying out (Management—Administration), the other concerned 
with the framework within which the process is carried out (Organisation). Each 
is separately dealt with and illustrated in some detail drawn from practical experience, 
but between the two sets of principles offered there is a close parallel. ‘ Organisation 
is the framework through which management leads and administration operates. 
The principles of organisation are likely to be closely related to those listed in the 
last chapter ; and five out of the nine principles included in this chapter are in 
fact identical with the last five principles of management and administration. 
But here these principles are applied to a framework instead of to a process. It 
is true that this framework is also to some extent a process, in the sense that it is 
subject to change, but primarily it is a framework, and the principles outlined in 
the last chapter will be viewed here from a different angle.” 


PRINCIPLES OF PRINCIPLES OF 
ORGANISATION MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
(Chapter 4) (Chapter 3) 
1. Appropriateness related to 1. The Common End 
2. Specialisation 3 2. Leadership 
3. Balance » 3. Unity 
4. Clearness 9 4. Functionalism 
5. Span of Supervision pe 5. Span of Supervision 
6. Co-ordination mm 6. Co-ordination 
7. Control - 7. Control 
8. Research ms 8. Research 
9. Flexibility s 9. Flexibility 
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REVIEWS 


Very broadly, “‘ principles ” may be described as fundamental laws serving as 
a basis of action. Their purpose is to ensure a reasonable measure of consistency 
in action and to afford some expectation of effectiveness of that action in terms of 
a desired result. In scientific fields, the term “ principle ” may have a rather more 
specific meaning in the sense of a fundamental law which, in the existing state of 
knowledge, is known to hold widely or universally true and to guarantee that so 
long as there is conformity with a given principle, a known result will ensue. 
Knowledge of human nature has not yet proceeded to a level where a corresponding 
degree of stability is possible and accordingly the nature and significance of principle 
in sociological fields are rather more flexible. Broadly, however, the connotation 
should be the same, namely, that in any given field of human behaviour, certain 
fundamental laws or principles can be laid down and if followed, a consistency of 
action and a reliability of resultant effect can be achieved. It is in this sense that 
those who are concerned with the practice of industry or public service may look 
for “‘ principles ” of management (or administration), and the advancing trend 
of knowledge in the practice of management, supported by analysis of experience 
gained, may eventually enable an accepted code of such principles to be attained. 
In the human or sociological field, however, another concept thrusts itself into view, 
namely, the ethical notion of justice and morality. 


As a reaction against the traditional inhumanity of industrial employment 
during the nineteenth century, there is at the present time a widespread tendency 
to think in humane terms and to seek correctives that are couched in ethical language. 
Frequently, an author’s sympathetic leanings cloud his analytical grasp of the 
subject under review, and mislead him into stating as “ principles of management” 
in the objective sense described above, social, moral and humane notions which 
are more strictly defined as ethical aims. A similar difficulty arises also in the field 
of management from the confusion of “ ends ” with “ means ”: not unfrequently 
a writer posits as a principle of management, a suggestion, very desirable and useful 
in itself, which is, however, a method for attaining a given end, i.e., a means of 
applying a principle rather than a principle itself." 


This digression is a necessary preamble to a commentary on Mr. Cameron’s 
eighteen principles. Perhaps the first point on which a critic may fasten is the 
numerical and terminological parallel of the two sets. Has the author, one wonders, 
been tempted into symmetry at the expense of analytical objectivity and truth ? 
Or is it an accident that there are nine, and only nine, principles under each heading 
and that, in the main, they line up so precisely as to be susceptible of description 
by a common term ? The framework of their presentation gives no indication that 
they are deduced from a precise study of the process of management or of the 
framework in which that process is most effectively carried out. Further, the 
author’s own commentary (in Chapter 4) on the principles of organisation clearly 
indicates that even when dealing with what he avowedly calls the framework, he 
is thinking in dynamic terms ; in other words, his illustrations of the principles of 
organisation are drawn primarily from the working of management within that 
organisation. A reviewer might therefore be justified in the allegation that such 
principles of organisation have not been objectively decided by an analysis of the 





1 For an illustration of both these attitudes, see article by present reviewer in British Manage- 
ment Review, Vol. VII, No. 1. 
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appropriate static framework, so much as by the author’s desires to see management 
carried out along certain lines in certain directions. This may perhaps be made 
clearer by a brief examination of the principles listed. 


1. A Common End 


That all the persons who are associated in a given task should be conscious 
of “a common aim” is unquestionably a sound conception and undeniably a 
fundamental principle of management. To achieve this is, in fact, an important 
item within the responsibility of management. It can thus stand well as principle 
No. 1. But is “ appropriateness ” the corresponding concept in regard to organisa- 
tion ? Admittedly, an organisation should be formed in relation to the policy that 
management is serving, but it seems somewhat remote to posit this as a “‘ principle ” 
of organisation in terms of the single word “ appropriateness.” Moreover, in 
the author’s sense, the term is virtually a duplication of his principle No. 4, 
i.e., Clear definition of responsibilities and duties. 


2. Leadership 


Surely this is too big a factor in the practice of management to be included 
on equal terms with eight other items. As has been shown elsewhere,” leadership 
(or motivation) is an element in the process of management, and not just one among 
the principles. It is, in other words, one of the inherent parts of the whole activity 
of management and has its own fundamental principles as the basis of effective 
application. To state it simply as “a principle ” suggests a misapprehension of 
the process of management itself. 


By the same token, “leadership ” has no parallel in organisation, for it is 
essentially a dynamic factor. Of course, an organisation must be so designed as to 
facilitate the influence of motivation : but “ specialisation of function ” is only one 
of the relevant aspects, and would in fact be more appropriately placed if absorbed 
in No. 4 (definition of responsibilities). 


3. Unity 


In the author’s sense, this term clearly connotes keeping the total pattern of 
management whole, and in that sense is identical with No. 6. Neither of these 
concepts is a principle, but together they form an element in the process of manage- 
ment itself. In the field of organisation, the corresponding principle of “ balance” 
again links up with the corresponding No. 6 (Co-ordination).? 


4. Delegation 


This is NOT a principle, either of management or of organisation, but is 
a method by which management is carried into effect. Where responsibilities 
allocated to a given individual are beyond that individual’s capacity, he ensures 
effective performance by delegating to subordinates. Again, of course, organisation 
must be designed to facilitate effective application. The suggested corresponding 
principle of organisation, ‘‘ Clear definition of responsibilities ” is certainly a 
principle, but is not only associated with delegation. It should also absorb both 
“‘ appropriateness ” and “ specialisation ” in the author’s list. 





* See Management : Its Nature and Significance, by E. F. L. Brech, Chap. III. (Pitman, 1948.) 
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5. Span of Supervision 
Clearly, this is a static concept and should be a principle of organisation only. 


6. Co-ordination 
See item 3 above. 


7. Control 

This again is less of a principle of management than an element of the process 
itself. The nature of the “ control ” activity is such that it belongs to management 
only, and cannot be listed as also appropriate to organisation. 


8. Research 

Again, this is less correctly described as a principle than as a method in the 
application of management and is particularly relevant to planning. Research 
belongs among the active work of management and is not correctly identified as 
a factor appropriate to organisation. (The author’s commentary on this item in 
Chapter 4 is perhaps evidence of a little confusion : what he there talks about is 
the organisation of research, rather than research as an element in organisation.) 


9. Flexibility 
This is best described as an attitude of mind in the application of management, 
but in terms of organisation it is unquestionably a principle of some importance 
To make these rather critical comments on the author’s contribution is not 
intended as an act of unkindness, but as a contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge. Anyone who offers a study of principles for management or organisation 
for review in the current state of British literature, must do so not only in the certain 
knowledge that they will be critically reviewed but also in the expectation that out 
of the critique will come a further refinement which, in turn, when analytically 
considered can take expert knowledge of the subject at least one step further. A 
study of Mr. Cameron’s principles suggests that the major weaknesses lie first in 
the attempt to parallel the two sets. They lie secondly, and perhaps more 
importantly, in the failure to diagnose the process of management with a view to 
elucidating its major elements before endeavouring to formulate principles. 
Correctly, principles of management must be identified in terms of the elements 
that together make up the’total process. The third weakness lies in confusion of 
principle, ethical aim and method. Of the author’s suggested nineteen principles, 
the present reviewer is prepared to leave only the following standing :-— 
Among the Principles of Management : (1) The Common End. 
Among the Principles of Organisation: (4) Definition of Responsibilities, 
including also: (1) Appropriateness ; (2) Specialisation ; and (5) Span 
of Supervision; (6) Co-ordination, including: (3) Balance; and (9) 
Flexibility. 
Of the remaining items in the principles of management: (2) Leadership, 
(3) and (6) Co-ordination, and (7) Control, are elements in the process of management 
each with their own principles for application. (4) Delegation and (5) Span of 
Supervision, (8) Research, and (9) Flexibility, are methods or attitudes in the 
application of management. Moreover, items (7) Control, and (8) Research, in 
the organisation list belong to management only and should not appear in both 
categories. 
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One of the most curious omissions in Mr. Cameron’s study is of all reference 
to planning, a major element in the process of management and, in a sense, the 
keystone of many other aspects of the process. Very broadly, management may be 
described as responsibility for planning and regulating the activities of a group of 
people associated in a given task. 


It is fundamental to the effective exercise of these responsibilities that the 
manager (or administrator) should look forward and prepare in advance the lines 
along which operations are to be carried out. Without adequate planning, the 
effectiveness of operations and economy of materials, manpower, etc., cannot be 
attained. Accordingly, any complete set of principles of management must include 
reference to the planning element—in fact it is of equal importance with the co- 
ordination and morale aspects of which Mr. Cameron has made so much. 


This booklet is unquestionably a very useful review of management and practice. 
It summarises many aspects of contemporary thought on the approach to manage- 
ment and in particular emphasises the fundamental significance of the human 
aspects of the responsibilities of the manager (or administrator). A point of 
particular value in Mr. Cameron’s study lies in his many observations on the practice 
of management within the field of public service activities. The transition of 
ownership of British railways from four main line companies to a State Corporation 
has quite obviously made no difference to the daily conduct of the planning and 
regulating, the co-ordination and morale, of the many thousands of persons who are 
associated in their operations. In other words, what was customarily regarded as 
a pattern of management before vesting day has not become administration simply 
because of the formal change of ownership. Nor has the pattern itself altered. 
In the pertinence of Mr. Cameron’s observations to this setting lies much of the 
greatest value of his booklet. It is certainly a study that those in responsibility 
can read with profit, and the less contact they have had with more advanced sections 
of contemporary management thought, the greater the profit they will draw. 


The weakness lies in Mr. Cameron’s choice of title. To call the booklet 
The Principles of Management suggests an analytical study leading to the formulation 
of a systematic scheme of principles. Mr. Cameron would have given his readers 
a truer impression of his contribution and laid himself less open to a justified and 
critical review if he had chosen instead a wording along the lines of “‘ Some impor- 
tant factors in the practice of Management.” 
E. F. L. Brecu. 


Administrative Behaviour 
By HERBERT A. SIMON (Macmillan, New York, 1947.) Pp. XVI, 259. $4.00. 


NEITHER the title nor the contents of this book have anything to do with individual 
or social behaviour, in the sense of good behaviour or bad, nor is the author just 
another critic, with a new set of adjectives or some part worn admonitions to apply 
to administrators; rather is Professor Simon dissatisfied with the “ experts ” 
who write about administration, who claim to have discovered a science of admini- 
stration in that they endeavour to apply the efficiency principles governing manual 
operations in the not necessarily comparable field of the judgment processes of 
the human mind. Moved, therefore, by academic, if no other, discontent he is 
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concerned with a careful consideration of what actually is involved in the processes 
of administration, so as to have some facts upon which to base his reasoning, some 
grounds and later some hypotheses upon which he may formulate a “ theory of 
administration”; such a theory should, he thinks, be founded upon analysis 
of the mental and physical processes of decision, as the true measure of what form 
the organisation should take. This he prefers to the attempt to transpose rules 
for the division of labour, however useful those rules may be in their own field. 
His book does not formulate a “ theory of administration ” but is preoccupied 
with the preliminaries, the design and the preparation of instruments or tools which 
later may be used in research into administrative processes. 


Without much difficulty he “ de-principles ” the jhypothetical “ universals ” 
or golden rules of organisation, pointing to some of the difficulties that have 
arisen from treating as immutable principles what can only be criteria, useful 
for descriptive purposes, possibly indicative in diagnosis as characteristic symptoms 
of organisation and valuable as such; he classes these as “little more than 
ambiguous and mutually contradictory proverbs.” He continues: (p. 240) 


“ If we study the chain of publications extending from Mooney and Reiley 
through Gulick, the President’s Committee controversy, to Schuyler, Wallace 
and Benson, we see a steady shift of emphasis from the principles of administration 
themselves to a study of the conditions under which competing principles are 
respectively applicable. We no longer say that organisation should be by purpose, 
but rather that under such and such conditions, purpose organisation is desirable 
but under such and such other conditions, process organisation is desirable. It 
is the central thesis of this study that an understanding of these underlying con- 
ditions for the applicability of administrative principles is to be obtained from an 
analysis of the administrative process in terms of decisions . . . and the rationality of 
decisions—that is their appropriateness for the accomplishment of specified goals— 
becomes the central concern of administrative theory.” 


The method of dividing routine work (by purpose, process, clientele, place) 
provide management criteria that are in need of identification in any organisational 
analysis, but the establishment of a preference in favour of any one of them, and 
the description of organisation in terms of them, gives no idea of the degree to 
which decisions are concentrated or delegated, nor any notion as to the extent to 
which power and authority are exercised at any given level in the hierarchy. Thus 
an organisation chart carries with it no indication of the merits or de-merits of 
systems of communication between members of the staff and between the positions 
they occupy, nor any idea of how such systems aid co-ordination, nor of course 
any means of assessing their effectiveness, the success or failure of co-ordinating 
machinery to co-ordinate. In fact, he concludes, “‘ a description of an organisation 
in terms of functions and lines of authority is completely inadequate for purposes 
of organisation analysis.” This is the point at which we reluctantly put away the 
drawing board and our structure charts or graphs and look round for a thinking 
cap. 

On the constructive side the author proposes the tiresome task of studying 
the actual allocation of the power to make decisions, as an essential preliminary 
to the building of an intelligent structure of organisation, to be so designed as to 
facilitate judgment through the provision of an intelligence service geared in and 
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synchronised with occasions for consultation and deliberation. He points to the 
terra incognita of administrative theory ; the limits to the mass of knowledge that 
human minds can accumulate and apply; the speed at which knowledge can be 
assimilated ; the means by which specialisation in the administrative organisation 
is to be related to the specialisation of knowledge ; the method of communication 
needed to channel knowledge and information to the appropriate decision points ; 
the types of knowledge that can and cannot be easily transmitted; and finally 
how the need for intercommunication of information is affected by the modes of 
specialisation in the organisation. 

The task of decision he analyses in three stages: (1)the listing of all the alterna- 
tive strategies ; (2) the determination of all the consequences that follow upon 
each of these strategies ; (3) the comparative evaluation of these sets of consequences 
—with the immediate proviso that it is obviously impossible for the individual 
to know all the possible alternatives, nor all of their consequences ; and he indicates 
a familiar symptom where “ The individual realising his inability to take into 
consideration all the factors relevant to his choice, and despairing of rationality, 
might vacillate among the available alternatives until the time for action was passed.” 
He states that it is the function of knowledge in the decision making process to 
determine which consequences follow upon which of the alternative strategies, just 
as it is its task to select from the whole class of possible consequences a more 
limited subclass, or even (ideally) a single set of consequences correlated with 
each strategy. As individually we cannot expect, nor many of us desire, to foresee 
our own futures, so, collectively, we cannot expect our planners to be perfect—or 
Jove-like they would dominate their own and our fates, and would operate in a sort 
of reverse causality, where the planned effect might determine its own cause ! 


Professor Simon reasons against the possible substitution of the scientist’s 
approach for that of the administrator, in that the administrator may not divorce 
his reasoning from present affairs, nor, as in science, isolate only those consequences 
that interest him, while ignoring the others. He can never choose to disregard 
conditioning facts or consequences, simply because they fall outside the scope of 
his theory. He, the administrator, is concerned with individuals, with groups 
of people and with nations, whose actions and reactions are seldom completely 
predictable and are but rarely entirely rational. This criticism clearly is of the 
technique scientific and not of the man, scientist. In administration the problem 
of choice is largely one of discovering and describing the consequences that will 
flow from decision, evaluating them and connecting them as far as may be possible 
with behaviour-alternatives. In theory, administrative choice takes place in an 
environment of “ givens,” accepted alternative behaviours each leading to definite 
anticipated consequences ; these constitute the premises of logical reasoning that 
are accepted by the subject as the established bases, the alternatives, from which 
he has to choose ; and the final selection is adaptive only within the limits set by 
these givens. 

Choice, so described, partakes solely of the rational, with predilection well 
under control. It is objective, determined by institutional and organisational 
values instead of subjective, where particular or personal criteria may predominate ; 
it is impersonal, therefore, and not personal. Such decisions may be only theoretical, 
ideals for which administrators strive, with varying degrees of success, and they 
are also the subject of a good chapter in this book. 
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The Professor does not formulate a series of recommendations for the improve- 
ment of “ Administrative Behaviour ” and does not, therefore, directly suggest 
any positive step to be taken. Some emphasis is laid upon the need for organisation 
to be so designed as to secure that the relevant knowledge is made available at the 
administrative point of decisions—an organised intelligence and information service 
(“ an artificial kind of memory that consists of libraries, files and records ”’). 


The book is fully provocative of thought and makes a definite contribution 
to the literature of Administration. It transposes much of what Chester Barnard 
wrote of “ Executive Decisions ” (in The Functions of the Executive) as applicable 
in the management of industrial problems, into the more complex sphere of Public 
Administration in Government, but in an exploratory sort of a way, without any 
tendency to dogmatise. It may be patent to those who study Administration, in 
addition to Industrial Management, that the work of the administrator and of the 
manager differs considerably as between the two processes—the formulation of 
policy and the guiding of its execution in practice. It may seem foolish to attempt 
to transpose the rules of work division from one to the other, but need the matter 
rest on a negative, no such transposing no rules ? It is hardly the modern tendency, 
nor is it constructive, to shelter behind words like “‘ imponderable ” and to maintain 
that no rules, theories or principles exist, or may be formulated for the organisation 
of the Public Services. The alternative approach, as sketched by Professor Simon, 
may be and almost certainly will be likened to an excursion in abstractions. Some 
dilemmas naturally arise from the fact that he segregates and excludes value judg- 
ments from consideration, the “ should—oughts ” of ethical propositions, whose 
correctness can in no way be empirically or rationally tested, and, administratively 
such separation is incredibly difficult ; some may even find its attempt fruitless. 


In Government it may well be that three different sets of organisational 
criteria are significant at the three different levels where responsibility is divided— 
State function, Administrative decision, Management function. Professor Simon 
concentrates upon the second, to the exclusion of the others. 


Two further significant passages are worth quoting : 

“ The basic task of administration—to provide each ‘ operative’ employee 
with an environment of decision of such a kind that behaviour which is rational 
from the standpoint of this environment is also rational from the standpoint of the 
group values and the group situation.” 


Few will be found to quarrel with this dictum, but it re-associates the rational 
with the imponderables, of values. 


“To gain the advantages of specialised skill in a large organisation, the work 
of the organisation is subdivided so far as possible in such a way that all processes 
requiring a particular -skill can be performed by persons possessing that skill. 
Likewise to gain the advantages of expertise in decision making, the responsibility 
for decisions is allocated, so far as possible, in such a way that decisions requiring 
particular knowledge or skill will rest with individuals possessing that knowledge 
or skill. This involves a subdivision of the decisions governing the organisation 
into numerous component decisions, and a restriction of the activities of each 
member of the organisation to a very few of these components,” 
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After all this excursion it may be that one is left not altogether satisfied, yet 
with a sensation of the need to sort out the organisational hierarchy into levels of 
decision-making, each level associated with a particular body of administrative 
knowledge or experience and to limit such levels to those bodies and no more; 
to provide a first class “ artificial memory,” or registry, and a keen body of “ devils ” 
to pose the problem, find the facts and formulate alternative proposals to solve the 
problem (while satisfying the facts or circumstances of the case). Yet the Professor 
himself has a purpose, professorial and aperitive, and his book represents a first 
volume in a yet to be written library, whose primary value will be educational. 

G. E. MILwarb. 


The Administrative State: A Study of the Political Theory of 
American Public Administration 
By Dwicut WaLpo. New York. (Ronald Press.) $3.25. 


PROFESSOR WALDO has evidently read very widely, and there is an infectious 
eagerness about his work that makes one persist with it to the end. But one reader 
of it must frankly confess that he does not clearly understand what it is about, 
nor the significance of the conclusions it seeks to maintain. It seems to argue that, 
with the emergence of the great society into maturity, the administrator attained, 
both federally and locally, an importance he had never previously possessed. In 
the discussions about the administrator’s function, anxious debates arose as to 
whether democracy was more important than efficiency, whether the growth of 
centralisation was not a danger, whether effective power was not in the hands of the 
executive rather than of the legislator, and whether it is legitimate to postulate 
the existence of a general process of administration distinct from the specialised 
administration of particular functions. Involved in all this, Professor Waldo tells 
us, are questions such as whether the work of government can properly be divided 
into a part which decides and a part which executes, the latter of which, being 
simply fact-finding, can be reduced to a science. Issues also arise about the need 
to revise the historical structure of American government—and of American business 
as well—in order that the expert may have full scope for his special role. There 
are, moreover, many students of administration who, rejecting the idea that “‘ admin- 
istration as such” can be studied or that it has any “ general principles,” take 
refuge in a sceptical empiricism which is, according to Professor Waldo, expressed 
in an “ increasing tendency ” to “ specialised ” or “ factual ” studies. He himself 
is of the opinion that the future of administrative theory depends upon what happens 
to the world at large and to the United States in particular. He hazards the two 
prophecies that crisis will produce a “‘ strengthening of the currents of centralisation 
and integration” and that any tendency to decentralisation and to the 
“ democratisation ” of the administrative process will depend upon how soon 
America is convinced that there is no longer a threat to “its security.”” He adds 
his belief that the “ present patterns of administrative thought ” will “ at least if 
conditions become favourable” be greatly influenced by the emulation of 
procedures taken from scientific management. 


I find it very difficult to be quite sure just what Professor Waldo desires to 
prove. If he means that the business of government has become more complex, 
that, under these conditions, the administrator becomes more important, and, 
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finally, that granted the desirability of maintaining a democratic society, it is of 
considerable importance to decide how the professional administrator should act, 
I do not suppose that there will be many who disagree with him. It is obviously 
true that the intellectual climate of a period influences administrators, just as it 
influences other people. I suppose that most administrators agree that the good 
civil servant, like the good judge, seeks to enlarge the boundaries of his jurisdiction. 
If there are any students of administration ieft who believe that “ purely factual ” 
studies can be made in which the personal equation of the investigator can be, in 
social matters, wholly, or even significantly, suppressed, they must, by now, be 
museum specimens. That crisis, above all the supreme crisis of war, leads 
necessarily to centralisation is, I should have thought, one of those inferences 
which Sherlock Holmes used to describe to Dr. Watson as elementary ; nor should 
I have thought that it required an immense critical apparatus to suggest that power 
only passes from the centre to the circumference when there is general agreement 
that the crisis is past. 


Very humbly, I suspect that Professor Waldo has devoted his clearly great 
energies, and a wholly praiseworthy devotion to the administrative area of govern- 
ment, either to the complicated re-statement of obvious fallacies, or to the com- 
pilation of a series of hair-splitting minutiae which merely darken counsel. In 
the field to the literature of which he has given so ardent an attention there are 
many outstanding questions of a really urgent character. The very first of them is 
the one upon which he assumes universal agreement, namely whether, when the 
administrative process becomes so intricate as it now is, the powers it becomes 
necessary to devolve upon administrators leave a living, and not a formal, content, 
to democratic government. The second of them is, what are the qualities which 
constitute an expert ? The third, perhaps, is how should experts be chosen, and 
how should they be controlled ? I venture to think that Professor Waldo has got 
bogged down in the vast literature he has read so that he cannot now find his way 
out of the jungle into which he has wandered. Were he to throw his enormous 
card catalogue away, and discuss the problems it has obscured simply and clearly, 
I am confident that he would write a more useful and more interesting book. 


Haroip J. Laski. 


The Social Medicine of Old Age 


Report of an inquiry in Wolverhampton by J. H. SHELDON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Published for the trustees of the Nuffield Foundation by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1948.) §s. 


THERE are hopeful signs that the’ ageing and the old, probably the most neglected 
group in our population, will at last get the attention they need. Since the end of 
the war publications on their problems have been numerous. The discussions on 
our ageing population and the increased emphasis on public responsibility for 
this group have raised the issue in all its medical and social implications. Knowledge 
on the subject is still so limited that some of the facts in recent reports have come 
as revelations. In Dr. Sheldon’s opinion the title “ geriatrics ” for the medical 
specialty concerned with old age “ is little more at the moment than the staking 
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out of a claim for a field that is almost uxtilled.” His survey stands out by the fact 
that it is concerned with the physical and mental health of a representative sample 
of old people and corrects the necessarily onesided view of the doctor who normally 
only sees the ailments and infirmities of old age. 


The work is part of a larger investigation into the various problems associated 
with old age sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation. In 1946 the first results of 
a social survey were published under the title ‘‘ Old People ” and received much 
attention. It had been undertaken by a Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree and covered a sample of old people in a number of 
urban and rural areas. The present volume summarises the results of a detailed 
medical survey of 583 old people in Wolverhampton, a section of the original sample. 
Dr. Sheldon succeeded in interviewing 477 of the 186 men of 65 years and over 
and the 397 women of 60 and over who were included. 


He was pleasantly surprised about some of his findings, particularly the amount 
of good health among old people and their generally good nutritional condition, 
and he comments on the astounding “ guts ” of many, especially women, who 
continue their daily working lives in spite of severe physical handicaps. Up to 
the age of 75 or even longer women, on the average, were found to give more than 
they take in domestic care, although their physical condition is worse than that 
of men. Indeed, Dr. Sheldon believes that the continuity of interest in life provided 
by work in the home may partly account for the stronger hold on life among women. 
The strain upon those of the younger generation who care for aged and infirm 
relatives is often intense, but in many cases it is equalled by the strain endured by 
old people who care for unmarried sons and daughters, bring up grandchildren, 
nurse daughters in confinement or have charge of a mentally deficient member of 
the family. 


One of the most important facts emerging from the survey is the tenacity 
with which old people defend their independence and the degree of sacrifice accepted 
by relatives—particularly daughters—friends and even neighbours to keep them 
out of institutions. The old form part of the community in which they live and 
refuse to be separated from it. Even those who live on their own have usually 
sons, daughters or friends in the immediate neighbourhood, but there is a small 
group among them who suffer intensely from loneliness. In Wolverhampton, 
only about two per cent. of the old people live in institutions. Among those outside 
some were clearly in need of institutional care, particularly the incontinent and 
the mentally deranged. Compared with the total, their number was small, but 
they are a hospital problem of enormous proportions. Nearly four times as many 
old people as are now living in institutions were found to cause severe strain at 
home, and the author believes that the greatest single requirement is more permanent 
accommodation for the aged. In addition, he pleads for temporary hostels where 
old people can stay while their relatives take a holiday. 


The housing problem loomed large in most of the interviews. Stairs were 
found to be a major obstacle for many old people and injuries from falls, sometimes 
with serious physical and mental consequences, appallingly frequent. When 
the National Health Service gets into its stride, much will have to be done to remove 
handicaps which now prevent old people from leading a full life. About one third 
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of the old age population would benefit from hearing aids ; at present very few 
have got them. A large percentage wear glasses which are unsuitable and -are 
acquired in the most haphazard way. 


The Wolverhampton sample is obviously too small to permit definitive con- 
clusions and similar investigations in different types of communities are needed. 
In the meantime, the National Assistance Board and all other bodies concerned 
with the welfare of old people would do well to study this report and follow up 
the valuable suggestions it contains. 

H. FITZGERALD. 


Immunities and Privileges of International Officials 


By Martin Hitt. With a Foreword by Gerorce A. FIncH. (Washington. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) XIV + 281 pp. Index. $2.50. 


THE question of immunities to officials of international organisations is becoming 
increasingly important and this book both meets a real need and meets it well. 
It is naturally concerned mainly with the experience of the League of Nations, 
the I.L.O. and the International Court ; but in a final and useful chapter the initial 
measures adopted by the U.N.O. and its Agencies are summarised. 


The pre-war picture painted, and it is accurate, is one of a series of tentative 
arrangements which, though theoretically unsatisfactory, worked well in practice 
because the headquarters of the international bodies at that time were situated 
in countries with an excellent administration of justice, well governed by reasonable 
people. 

In Art. 7 of the Covenant it was laid down that “ Representatives of Members 
of the League and officials of the League when engaged on the business of the 
League shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities.” But, as is remarked 
in the introduction, the Covenant gave no definition of these diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. Moreover no attempt was made to formulate a set of principles 
to be applied by all Member States. Instead a Modus Vivendi was agreed with the 
Swiss and an “ Agreement ” reached with the Dutch Government, which were 
not permanently binding and did not constitute a binding precedent for other 
countries in which offices were set up. 


Indeed certain governments failed to grant even the most obvious immunities. 
Thus the United States Government, when it became a member of the I.L.O., 
refused to grant fiscal exemption to any international officials resident in Washington 
and the French Government refused to grant fiscal immunity to officials of the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation resident in Paris who were of French 
nationality. The position adopted by the French Government was, of course, in 
accordance with diplomatic precedent ; but international officials, unlike Diplomats, 
are not servants of their own countries and, as the first Secretary-General pointed 
out on one occasion, “in theory, at any rate, an official might find diplomatic 
privileges and immunities particularly necessary as far as his own Government 
was concerned.” In fact the tradition of the Diplomatic Corps was not wholly 
apposite to the new International Institutions and for this reason the procedure 
adopted of putting the problems to a practical test by means of temporary working 
arrangements was probably a wise one. However, as the author remarks, in spite 
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of this procedure, there was too strong a tendency to assimilate international 
officials to regular diplomats, and one of the great merits of his book lies in the 
clear differentiation he draws between the requirements of these two classes of 
public servants. 


In the light of the experience of twenty-five years of League history the United 
Nations, when drawing up their constitution, felt that an attempt should be made 
to formulate a definitive body of doctrine and their Charter accordingly charged 
the new General Assembly with the task of “ determining the details” of the 
privileges and immunities to be granted. As a result of this instruction a General 
Convention was drafted and approved by the Assembly in the spring of 1946. 
In the last chapter Mr. Hill discusses this convention and the special draft convention 
with the United States. 


These two Conventions, the Modus Vivendi with the Swiss Government, 
the Agreement with the Netherlands Government and other relevant documents 
are given in the annexes which, together with an excellent index, go to render the 
volume most useful as a work of reference. 


The whole subject has been treated with clarity and discretion and Mr. Hill’s 
book is likely to remain the standard work on this subject until the time has come 
to add another chapter to the history of diplomatic immunities of international 
officials. 

A. LoveDay. 


The Government of Canada 


By Professor R. MACGREGOR DAwson. (University of Toronto Press.) Pp. 662. 


DIFFERENCES between the political institutions of other countries and of our own 
are always interesting to study ; but when the country is Canada study should be 
doubly interesting. For starting with British made institutions and traditions, yet 
developing a vigorous political life of her own, keeping in close touch with develop- 
ments in Britain and at the same time subject to powerful influences from the 
United States, Canada clearly deserves the attention of British students. This 
authoritative volume by Professor Dawson packed with information yet so readable 
greatly increases the opportunity available to the British reader to make such a 
study for himself. 


The British reader will find much which is familiar for as Professor Dawson 
says, “‘ Successful British experience . . . is usually followed by most Canadian 
political institutions without hesitation or, indeed, adequate discrimination. . . .” 
Many of the problems which are being tackled in Canada are also very similar to 
problems of organisation in this country. There is that old favourite—the ideal 
size of the Cabinet. Bearing in mind the many important functions carried out by 
the Provinces the inter-war size of the Canadian Cabinet—18 or 19 members with 
a maximum of 21 in 1921—was surprisingly large. During the last war however, 
paramount authority was wielded by a small War Committee presided over by 
the Prime Minister and comprising about ten senior and leading Cabinet members. 
“It initiated, approved, and co-ordinated all major projects; and although it 
reported to the full Cabinet of eighteen and twenty members and although the 
fiction of its being no more than a committee was carefully maintained, there 
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seems little doubt that to all intents and purposes it displaced the parent 
body ” (p.262). The return to peace brought the War Committee idea to a speedy 
end and re-established the primacy of the whole Cabinet. Notwithstanding the 
problem of satisfying the claims of the several Provinces to be represented in the 
Cabinet, Professor Dawson sees no reason why a Canadian Cabinet of ten or twelve 
should not be administratively feasible. At the moment Britain has a Cabinet of 
seventeen members and Canada had (in 1947) one of twenty members. 


There are many other points that would interest the British reader but I must 
avoid turning this review into a catalogue. There is, for example, the Canadian 
practice of giving the title of Deputy Minister to the permanent head of the 
Department. There are even officials with the title of Assistant Deputy Minister. 
Whilst in Britain the permanent secretary may in effect be the Minister’s deputy 
it is hardly conceivable that we would mix our nomenclature to the extent of allowing 
a possible confusion of responsibility between the political and the permanent 
elements in a Department. One would like to know whether the application of 
the title “‘ Minister ” to senior officials does lead to any confusion in the public 
mind or tend to bring such officials into political controversy. Other aspects of 
the Canadian civil service which emerge from the study are the continuance of a 
substantial element of patronage and the apparently very unsatisfactory system of 
grading and classification (recently considered by a Royal Commission on Admini- 
strative- Classifications in the Public Service). 


On the Parliamentary side it is interesting to note that supplementary questions 
though sometimes allowed are neither common nor encouraged (p.437). But 
chief interest here for the British reader will no doubt be in the chapter on the 
Senate. The constitutional provisions governing the constitution and powers of 
the Senate are stated, its performance is appraised, and the reasons for its obscurity 
and comparative failure are analysed. In view of recent discussion of the reform of 
the House of Lords it is particularly interesting to note that the method of appoint- 
ment sometimes proposed, whereby the Crown appoints the members of the Second 
Chamber, has in Canada led to the party in power appointing its own supporters. 
“ Senatorships have been invariably regarded as the choicest plums in the patronage 
basket, and they have been used without compunction for faithful party service ” 
(Pp. 334). 

Notwithstanding its nearly 700 pages the book does not deal with the organis- 
ation and activities of either the Provincial governments or of local government. 
Whilst it would have been very acceptable to have the whole of Canadian government 
covered in one volume it would be ungrateful to criticise Professor Dawson for 
not doing this. We are too much in his debt as it is. 

D.N.C. 


British Block Grants and Central-Local Finance 


By R. E. Cartson. (Johns Hopkins Press.) Pp. 222. $2.50. 

THIs is a volume in the well known series of studies in historical and political 
science published by the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. The author 
apparently first started the study in the Littauer School of Public Administration 
at Harvard in 1939-40 and returned to it at Johns Hopkins after the war. It is 
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based on British published material available‘in the United States, unsupplemented 
by the field work one would normally expect in studies of government. Even 
so one might have expected much more original work : the only original statistical 
work is contained in the short and rather unsatisfactory chapter “ Evaluation of 
Local Government Act, 1929” and is mainly concerned with changes in the dis- 
persion of rate poundages. For the rest the book is a survey of official and semi- 
official documents and draws heavily for ideas on the few studies in local finance 
already published. But undoubtedly the weakness of the study is that the author 
does not really get within the skin of his subject—one doubts whether he is really 
interested in local government or administration generally and yet as an economist 
he finds he cannot tackle the question of grants purely as economic phenomena. 
Nevertheless there is so little written in this field that a survey of this kind, reason- 
ably well arranged and illuminated here and there with disinterested intelligent 
comment has a certain value for the student. 
D.N.C. 


Three Schools or One? 


By Lapy SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE. (Frederick Muller, Ltd.) Pp. 96. 3s. 6d. 


Tuis discussion of a problem that has very much exercised the minds of educationists 
and ought certainly to receive serious consideration by the general public as well 
as by parents and teachers forms an excellent short summary of the case. The 
arguments for and against the multilateral and other types of “ omnibus ” school 
are introduced without preliminary, and Lady Simon then proceeds to a brief 
historical review of the systems of education in England, Scotland and the United 
States, indicating the value of the contributions which technical and modern 
schools have made in this country. In Chapters 3 and 4 (Are there three types of 
children and Should Eleven-year-olds be segregated ?) she gives an outline of 
the differing views of the experts and the Ministry, and suggests that doubt is 
felt as to whether Intelligence Quotients are really independent of environment. 
But perhaps the most interesting part of the book begins with Chapter 5, when she 
approaches the question of social classes within the school community. She admits 
the difficulties of generalisation in view of the very limited number of schools of 
an omnibus type which exist in these islands, but claims that she can find no evidence 
at all in them that academic standards suffer. She then quotes Dr. Earle’s opinion 
that “‘ perhaps the most important aspect in which the multilateral school can make 
a positive contribution to the education of tomorrow is that in it children meet on 
common ground. They need not necessarily work together—indeed, in a large 
organisation they cannot—but they can and should associate in games, physical 
exercise and in all forms of social and recreational activity.” From this point 
she proceeds yet further. Why should children not mix also in their work ? Why 
should not the comprehensive schools as planned by the L.C.C. for the future prove 
a better type than any ? This kind of school where groups of children will take 
the place of “‘ streams ” is, in the words of the Ministry, “ intended to cater for all 
the secondary education of all the children in a given area without an organisation 
in three sides.”” The psychologists tell us that there are not three types of children 
corresponding to three types of secondary school—grammar, technical and modern 
—but a variety of types shading into one another at different points : hence it 
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would seem wiser to substitute the “ group ” system for the “ stream ” and to 
allow children of like interests and aptitudes to work together for different subjects. 
The system has, as Lady Simon points out, always been used for such subjects 
as mathematics and languages in some schools. Children with high intelligence 
quotients are not only good at academic work: they are very frequently good at 
practical work as well and surely the best education is that which satisfies the whole 
man. 


The repercussions of this on the society in which we live are bound to be 
great and we should expect Lady Simon to be fully conscious of them. England, 
she believes, “in spite of its broad conception of secondary education . . . has 
allowed this same education to be the cause of bitter class division between its 
people.” ‘Tne comprehensive school might become a “ unifying and enriching 
agent of its local community.” Obviously, if this is to be so, the attitude of parents 
and teachers, as well as that of the general public, is all-important : we all need to 
think seriously on the matter and be prepared if necessary to revise our opinions. 
If Sir Fred Clarke is right in saying that in this country schools have always been 
given from above, then the comprehensive school, by developing from the people, 
may effect a social revolution and the common secondary school may “ unite 
instead of dividing the nation.” Lady Simon’s book shows a deep sincerity and 
is very thoughtful and stimulating. 

M. A. B. JONEs. 


Twenty-Third Report on the Commonwealth Public Service 


By THE PusBLic SERVICE BOARD OF AUSTRALIA. 


At 30th June, 1947, the Australian Commonwealth Public Service (this report 
does not cover the State public services) consisted of just over 100,000 people, 
of whom more than half were in the Postmaster General’s Department. Before 
the war the total number was 47,000, and only 12,000 were outside the Postmaster 
General’s Department. 


The activities of the Public Service Board, as outlined in the report, include 
all recruitment, the fixing of rates of pay, the re-classification of complete Depart- 
ments post by post (on this the Board is helped by classification committees consist- 
ing of a Board representative, a representative of the Department under review, and 
a staff association representative), the giving of sanction before any vacancy in an 
established post can be filled, the approval of all inter-Departmental transfers, and 
the determination of all promotion appeals. One cannot help feeling that at 100,000 
the service is getting rather too big for this highly centralised control, but the 
report indicates little or no dissatisfaction with it—except that it slows down 
promotion procedure. 


The current problems and interests of the Australians are very like our own. 
They are short of recruits, especially typists. Their work is becoming less regula- 
tory and more managerial, and good managers are scarce. They are doing a lot 
about training (including central courses for all new recruits); a good deal about 
welfare ; not so much as yet about organisation and method. 
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Although the Board claims that its relations with service trade unions have 
been friendly and profitable, it has only recently set up the equivalent of our 
National Whitley Council. The new body met for the first time in March, 1947, 
and as this report only covers the period to June, 1947, there is little to say about it. 


Australia still makes its University graduates enter the public service by the 
same door as the rank and file; but it has just decided to give them a special 
starting salary above the normal minimum—an interesting beginning of educational 
class distinction ! 

The Board seems a little worried about the setting up of new Commonwealth 
agencies not under its own control “ . . . with consequent anomalies and inequalities 
in the conditions of Commonwealth employment. Obviously such a position 
requires co-ordinating machinery and the Board is making enquiries with a view 
to its establishment.” But it is not clear whether the Board will find that it has 
any power to co-ordinate the staffing activities of these new agencies more effectively 
than the Treasury and Civil Service Commission have so far been able, or allowed, 
to co-ordinate the staffing of the public corporations in this country. 


D. JOHNSTONE. 


The Principles of Public Administration 
By RICHARD WARNER. (Pitman.) Pp. 212. 15s. 


First of all, who is Richard Warner ? He is clearly a man of wide experience 
and, judging from this book, a civil servant. But no such name is found in the 
staff lists: the publishers will not disclose his identity, so it must be assumed 
that this name is a pseudonym. 


In the preface the author says, “ This book is an attempt to survey the whole 
field of public administration . . . and to formulate . . . a series of analytical principles 
by which this subject may be presented as a separate topic or discipline in the 
social sciences.” 


Surely in this year of grace there is no further need for further formulation 
of the analytical principles of administration. Mr. Urwick, in his charts, has 
undoubtedly said the last word on this subject. Administration is now in danger 
of becoming more and more a mystery revealable only to the enlightened. It 
is time it grew out of its medieval naivety. Ever since Fayol, with his logical 
French mind, the science of administration has been plagued with tables and lists. 
Richard Warner goes one further and classifies these principles and sub-principles 
by a sort of Dewey library decimal system of his own: for example, “ 4.033: 
encouragement of administrative resource: initiative, judgment, responsibility 
and invention.” Rearranging and renumbering the principles of administration 
gets us just nowhere. 


Muddled up in this cabalistic exercise is a quantity of extraneous material 
not even relegated to appendices. There are two whole pages of selected legal 
maxims in Latin with their meaning in English but not particularly connected 
with anything in the text. There is a long skit, on pages 67 and 68, reprinted from 
a private diary, which is quite amusing in itself but largely irrelevant. Pages 172 
to 179 are taken up with bare lists of topics suggested for further research, the 
majority of which are already subject to research. 
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All this makes the book almost unreadable. It has no real connecting thread. 
It is discursive in style and often journalistic in approach. It is undigested, giving 
the appearance of being a collection of notes for a book, rather than the book itself. 


If the object of a review is to advise whether or not a book is worth reading, I 
must confess that I cannot really advise anyone to plod through 212 pages of small 
type or even to study the prodigious bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 
The book does not give a clear picture of what exists nor, apart from an attack 
on public opinion polls, does it give reasoned arguments for specific reforms. 


At the foot of page 207 the author reaches the following profound conclusion. 
“When public administration needs improvement, the most effective way to get 
it is for public administration to improve itself.” As this book costs fifteen shillings, 
that advice is rather expensive. 

EDWIN SAMUEL. 


British Trade Unionism—Six Studies 
PEP (Political and Economic Planning). 178 pp. 15s. 


“ ORGANISED LaBour,” says PEP in its latest study of the British Trade Union 
movement, “is no longer a force in opposition to a social system controlled by, 
and in the interests of, the employing class ; it is an integral part of a new social 
system.” It is possible that there are still those in the public service who are not 
yet aware of the fact. Ifso, they should certainly read this book. To the majority 
the statement will be a truism. They also should read it. 


The development of the Trade Unions in the past few years has been rapid. 
Their membership has risen to nearly 9,000,000 and their activities range far beyond 
the negotiation of the wages and conditions of their members. They have secured 
the right to be consulted on an immense number of questions of public policy, 
and their complex organisation—local Branches, Trade Group Committees, Area 
Committees, Trades Councils, Shop Stewards’ Committees, National bodies, 
Federations, and so on right up to the T.U.C. itself—makes contact with the 
Government machine at an infinite variety of different levels. In short, the Trade 
Union Movement, as PEP says, has become “ a recognised and essential instrument 
of Government” and the public servant holding any position of responsibility 
to-day has therefore a duty to acquire some knowledge of how it works and what 
it does. 


Unfortunately, far too many of our officials know far too little about it, and 
this applies even among those whose duties bring them into regular contact with 
the Unions. The studies which make up this volume have not, of course, been 
prepared solely for their benefit, but they offer a wealth of detailed information 
which any student of the subject would find valuable. They do not cover the whole 
field for it is far too vast and complex, but six aspects of the movement have been 
selected for treatment. They have been dealt with in the thorough, detailed and 
objective fashion which has characterised the past reports of this independent 
research organisation on many other matters of public importance. 


The first study on “ Trade Union Structure ” deals with the different types 
of Unions, their size, the distribution of membership, their form of organisation, 
constitutions, the make-up of the governing bodies, and the variety of officials, 
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paid and unpaid, who operate the machine. It gives some illuminating analyses 
of union membership, and the extent to which it controls union policy, and includes 
some interesting and, be it noted, objective comments upon the alleged “ gap ” 
between national officials and the rank and file, upon which public attention became 
focused as a result of the last London dock strike. It should assist the outsider 
who has dealings with the Unions to understand the extent of the authority of the 
different committees and officials with whom he may come into contact, and their 
relationship to the members they represent. 


Other studies, of which it is difficult to pick out any one as being of greater 
importance than the rest, deal with the Formal Machinery of Negotiation including 
Joint Industrial Councils and Statutory Wage Fixing Machinery, with the subject 
of negotiations, with industrial relations “‘ on the job,” and with the National 
Organisations and their relations with the Labour Party, the employers, the 
Government and the International Trade Union Movement. The final study 
outlines the position of the Unions in post-war Britain, their policies, their problems, 
their place in the Nationalised Industries and the contribution that they can make 
to the general welfare. 


Apart from those admitted by the authors, it is not difficult to point to short- 
comings in the book, but that is to be expected in a work of this nature. While 
some matters, for instance, have been dealt with in a rather superficial manner, 
the treatment of others has been reinforced by a seemingly unnecessary number 
of detailed facts and figures. No great contribution is made to the solution of the 
problems thrown up by the Trade Unions but then this is essentially a set of factual 
studies. It simply poses the problems—it is for someone else to solve them. 
It does succeed, however, in giving a very clear picture of how and why the 
machinery of the movement works, or, in the American phrase, “ of what makes 
it tick,” and it should be of considerable assistance to those who would under- 
stand more clearly the extent of its influence in our present-day society. 


L. R. MUSTILI: 


The National Coal Board 


THE National Coal Board have now submitted their Report and Accounts for 
1946 and 1947* to the Minister of Fuel and Power and he has presented them to 
Parliament. This is in accordance with the statutory provisions. The first Report 
covers the period from 15th July to the end of 1946—a period during which the 
Board was in being but had not yet taken over the industry. 


The Report and Accounts are full and informative—the 1947 report actually 
containing 255 pages. In view of the great importance of the industry and of the 
interest in the early stages of this major piece of nationalisation it was to be expected 
that the report and accounts would be so full—even so we are glad to get what we 
expected. Much of the information necessarily concerns the success or otherwise 
of the Board as a producer of coal, the trend in output and efficiency and the 
financial results. But there is also a good deal about the administrative problems 
involved and about the organisation of the Board. 





* House of Commons Papers 174 and 175 of 1948 (9d. and 4s. 6d.). 
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The two reports bring out clearly the functional character of the Board’s 
organisation. The 1946 report says “ Except for the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, the Members of the Board wére to take charge of executive Departments, 
as well as to share in forming the Board’s policy,” It would be interesting to know 
the precise significance of the word “ were” for the Act does not prescribe that 
the members should have particular functions. In the 1947 report the list of the 
members of the Board actually gives the title “‘ Labour Relations Member,” or 
*“* Marketing Member,” or “‘ Finance Member,” etc., after each name, other than 
the names of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. We also are told that the 
Divisional Coal Boards are similar in composition to the National Board with the 
exception that there is no scientific member and “ labour relations” and “ man- 
power and welfare ” are in the hands of one member not two as on the National 
Board. A corresponding departmental organisation is to be found at the Area 
level. 


What is not at all clearly shown, however, is the precise relations between the 
National, the Divisional Boards, the Area and the Pit organisations. A most 
unrevealing organisation chart is given in the 1947 report. The Report itself is 
more helpful, but it is not always easy to see how the responsibility of say the 
Divisional Board to the National Board fits in with the relations between say the 
Production Members of the Divisional and National Boards, not to mention the 
Area and Colliery managers. The 1947 Report, for example, says “ The lines of 
responsibility and command . . . run from the National Coal Board to the 
Divisional Boards, from them to the Areas, and from the Areas to the collieries,” 
but departments at Divisions have dealings with corresponding departments at 
National and Area headquarters on “ technical ” subjects. 


On the general question of delegation the 1947 Report contains the following 
paragraph - 


‘* The National Coal Board are responsible through the Minister and Parliament 
to the public for everything that happens in the industry. The Divisional Boards 
and the Area Managements are not legal entities. They must operate in the name 
of the National Coal Board. In practice, the National Coal Board settle the national 
policy, conduct national negotiations, obtain capital from the Minister, and provide 
common services for the industry, such as scientific research. Within the limits 
of national policy, the Divisional Boards exercise wide discretion in forming policy 
in their coalfields and applying national policy. The Divisional Boards are the 
chief executive agents of the National Coal: Board, and it is through them that the 
national Board keep in touch with the coalfields. The Divisional Boards, in turn, 
while responsible for co-ordinating development in their coalfields, for framing their 
policy, and for providing expert guidance and the stimulus to efficiency and economy, 
must delegate managerial responsibility to the Areas, where the main business of the 
Board is conducted. Because the Areas are each large business concerns with an 
average turnover of about £10,000,000 a year, the work has to be divided into specialist 
departments—production, marketing, labour relations, welfare and training, science, 
administration and finance. The chief production official at the Area was made the 
Area General Manager. He was put in sole charge of the collieries and given direct 
responsibility for coal getting and the future planning of collieries. He had a general 
responsibility for the efficiency of the Area. Later in the year the functions of the 
Area General Manager were changed (see Chapter IX). At the collieries themselves, 
the colliery managers with their responsibility under law for the safety of the men 
and the mine, remained in charge. They now look to the Area for guidance and 
instructions, instead of, as in the past, to the Board of Directors of their company.” 


The Reports give some indication of the extent of delegation on the financial 
side. “‘ Subject to national policy as laid down from time to time by the National 
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Coal Board, Divisional Boards have complete authority to incur revenue expendi- 
ture within their Divisions ; normally they delegate this power to Area General 
Managers, subject to general guidance in policy.” ‘“‘ The prime responsibility 
for curbing costs lies with the Area General Manager who reports monthly on the 
costs of his Area to the Divisional Board. The Divisional Boards submit monthly 
appreciations of their costs to National Headquarters .” As regards 
capital expenditure minor schemes can be authorised by the Area General Manager, 
others are authorised by the Divisional Board but if the amount involved is more 
than £100,000 (on collieries) or £25,000 (on ancilliary undertakings) the approval 
of the National Coal Board is required. 

It is clear that the king pin of the whole organisation is the Area General 
Manager. The areas are the main units of general management and are large, 
but not unmanageably large, commercial units. The average Area has a capital 
of about £8 million and an annual turnover of about £10 million. Notwithstanding 
the statement in the 1946 Report—perhaps being written much after the event— 
that the Area Manager “ was to supply the element of leadership to enable the 
Area Management to function as a coherent whole ” the first appointments to these 
important posts—highly qualified mining engineers—were given a rather confused 
pattern of responsibility—to the Divisional Production Director for production 


and to the Chairman of the Divisional Board on other matters. About the end of. 


1947 an important change was introduced, for the importance of the general func- 
tions of the Area Manager had at last become overwhelmingly clear. The Area 
General Manager’s technical production function was therefore transferred to a 
newly appointed Production Manager on his staff and he himself became responsible 
only to the Divisional Board as a whole. The main quality required was thus the 
ability to administer a large scale organisation. Most of the existing Area Managers 
continued in their posts though it is hinted that in future men other than mining 
engineers may be appointed to these posts provided they have shown exceptional 
qualities as industrial administrators. A great deal is going to depend on the 
quality of the people appointed to these key posts. ' 
D.N.C. 


Municipal Administration 
By J. H. Warren, M.A., D.P.A. (Pitman) Pp. 254 


Tuis book is described as being for the use of both laymen and the experts who 
are most closely concerned with municipal administration—the councillors and 
the permanent officers. The laymen will find that some knowledge of municipal 
government and procedure is assumed, and they may not be convinced by the 
author’s references to the fact that an area is almost dead politically where no 
changes occur in the political complexion of a council. For the (young) permanent 
officers, whose knowledge must be precise, especially if they are studying for 
examinations, the book has certain disadvantages. First it has been written and 
published during a time when the functions of local authorities are undergoing 
extensive alterations and as a result Appendices A and B, which deal with functions 
and their distribution amongst the types of local authorities, are largely out of date. 
Secondly there are errors in the text, e.g., The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, 
is repeatedly referred to as the “Act of 1924,” the statutory maximum of the former 
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Electricity Reserve Fund is said to be 12} per cent. whereas it should be 10 per cent. 
of the aggregate Capital Expenditure, and the District Audit in Boroughs is stated 
to extend to all services directly aided by Government Grant. This last statement 
confuses with the formal audit the examination of certain claims for grant (e.g. 
Housing) where no power of surcharge arises. 


The book is confined to practice in England and is divided into two principal 
parts :— 


Part I contains an outline of the broad characteristics of a local authority’s 
work, and the authority’s relations with government departments ; 


Part II deals with particular aspects of municipal administration, including 
finance, staff and reporting. 


In a brief epilogue Mr. Warren indicates that local government may be moving 
towards the “‘ City Manager ” system or that chairmen of committees may become 
an executive group similar to the Scandinavian Magistraat. Apart from this the 
book is largely descriptive. 


On the question of securing co-ordination within a local authority Mr. Warren 
refers to the need for good committee and departmental structures as well as to 
the functions of standing orders. He makes no reference in this connection to the 
part that finance can and does perform in the pursuit of co-ordination, nor to the 
desirability of systematic meetings of chief officers of the authority. Such 
meetings would largely eliminate the need for differences between officers being 
dealt with at committee meetings, in the manner visualised by Mr. Warren. 


It is not to be expected, in a book of this description, that the duties of every 
type of authority could be dealt with in detail, but the special relationship that 
exists between the London County Council and the Metropolitan Boroughs might 
well have formed the exception to the rule. 


The powers of delegation to County Districts possessed by County Councils 
are described, and it would have been illuminating to have had the methods of 
implementing these powers discussed. County Districts are not at all happy with 
the procedure so far adopted under the Education Act, 1944, and the Minister of . 
Town and Country Planning has referred to the need for “ real” delegation in 
relation to the service for which he is responsible. 


The comparison drawn between municipalities and commerce is not altogether 
appropriate. To suggest that, on the basis of capital expenditure, the scale of 
administration of Birmingham is comparable with that of Lever Bros. overlooks 
the world wide ramifications of the latter and the size of its annual turnover, 
which is about two-thirds of all the revenues of all local authorities in England and 
Wales. 


Despite certain weaknesses and a tendency to look at the matter from the 
Clerk’s aspect, the subject has been treated on broad comprehensive lines with one 
or two unusual approaches. The author can be said to have attained his aim 
of producing a broad conception of the way in which a local authority works. 


H. HayHow, 
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Bibliographie de la Fonction publique et du Personnel civil des 
Administrations publiques (France Metropolitaine, Territoires 
et Pays d’Outre-Mer.) 


Par HENRY PuGet. (Editions Domat, Paris.) Pp. 212 ronéographiée. 


BEGUN in the middle of 1944 before the liberation of France and resumed in 1946 
after a break, this bibliography of works relating to the French public service has 
been brought up to Ist January, 1948. No similar work has been attempted before. 

It falls naturally into two parts. The first deals with the public service and 
the staff of the administrations in general, the second with the different civil admin- 
istrations, their staff and the special regulations concerning them. The military 
administrations are left for a future supplement. 

The first part is subdivided into three sections, relating to works of reference 
and general works ; the public service and the organisation of the State ; and the 
staff of the administrations as a whole. The second in 72 sections covers the principal 
administrations in alphabetical order. 

As a general rule works earlier than 1900 have been excluded except for a 
few by outstanding authors. Even publications earlier than 1919 have frequently 
been eliminated after careful scrutiny. Preference has been given to books, but all 
periodicals deemed worthy have been mentioned in the appropriate sections while 
many articles from reviews have also been included. 

This work should fill a long felt want and be of inestimable value to students 
of public administration. 


Crown Proceedings 


By GLANVILLE L. WILLIAMS. (Stevens.) 12s. 6d. 


THIS monograph aims at expounding the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, with special 
reference to doubtful points of construction, on which in due course the courts 
may be invited to pronounce. The subsidiary object is a critical appraisal of the 
new law. More than 100 other statutes and over 260 cases are quoted. It is 
intended more as a guide for lawyers than for the lay civil servant who is anxious 
to learn what to do to “ keep out of trouble,” to the local government officer acting 
as Crown agent, e.g., as Food Officer or Fuel Officer, or to the member of the 
public who wants to know in words not exceeding one syllable what remedies 
are now available to him. 


The Neglected Child and his Family : Study by Women’s Group 
in Public Welfare 


Introduction by J. B. Priesttey. (Geoffrey Cumberlege.) §s. 


THE deprived child has received considerable attention since the publication of the 
Curtis Report, and the elaborate administrative machinery for his protection and 
care has been examined and overhauled. This study of the field suggests that 
while a deal of support needs to be provided by authority, there is scope for much 
voluntary work of the highest order, to be directed at rehabilitating and educating 
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the feckless or ignorant parent. As Mr. Priestley remarks in the introduction, 
drink and poverty are not the root causes, for neglected children are also to be 
found amongst the well-to-do. 

The book should be read by all who are interested in child and family welfare. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1948 


International City Managers’ Association, 1313, East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. June, 1948. Pp. 558. $8.50. 


Amonc the new features in the 15th edition of the American Municipal Year Book 
are sections about the type of personnel organisation in each city, municipal policy 
on trades unions, airport management and revenues, cemetery management, 
taxicab regulation, and sewer service charges. The finance section contains 
information about new local nonproperty taxes adopted in 1947, and also revenue, 
expenditure, and debt data for certain cities. 

New articles on administrative research and reference libraries are claimed 
to reflect the increasing emphasis placed by municipal officials on advisory aids 
to better management. Because 1947 was a legislative year, with all except one 
state legislature meeting, more emphasis is placed on the articles summarising 
developments in each field of municipal activity. 

In addition to these new sections, most of the regular features of the Year 
Book have been retained and brought up to date, including units of local government, 
governmental and economic data, metropolitan districts, personnel data, salaries 
of chief municipal officials, pay rates for selected city jobs, annual municipal reports, 
typical utility bills, city planning data, parking lots and parking meters, directories 
of city officials, fire and police statistics, and model municipal ordinances. 


Voluntary Organisations under the National Assistance Act 
By JoHN Moss. (National Council of Social Service, Inc.) Is. 


TuE Voluntary Organisations will, for many years to come, have a big part to play 
in the National Assistance scheme. This booklet is useful both to them and to 
local authorities as a guide to their relationships in the provision of residential 
accommodation and other related matters. 


Periodicals 


Parliamentary Affairs—Summer, 1948 
(The Hansard Society) 4s. 


THis quarterly aims at familiarising parliamentary business and institutions. 
Professor K. C. Wheare, discussing changes in the constitution, deals with the 
effect of heavy parliamentary business on the relations between Government and 
the House of Commons through the extended use of guillotine, closure and 
kangaroo and refers to new conceptions of Treasury. control both in economic 
affairs and in machinery of government generally. Staff of the House of Commons 
give an account of their duties, and the Parliaments of Ceylon, Turkey and Persia 
are also described. 
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Social Service.—Sep.-Nov. 1948 
National Council of Social Service. 2s. 6d. (10s. p.a.) 


SomE striking photographs from the film of “ Oliver Twist ” depicting the work- 
house of old, and a quotation from the 1834 Poor Law Commission Report remind 
readers of the current issue of Social Service of: the changed attitude which we 
now have towards the able-bodied pauper—and others. 


An article by John Moss on “ The National Assistance Act ” deals with the 
provisions relating to voluntary organisations. Other articles include a report 
by G. E. Haynes, the President, on “ The International Conference of Social 
Work”; ‘“ The Criminal Justice Bill” by Roderick Watson; “ Science and 
Social Work ” by Arlien Johnson ; and the concluding part of “‘ Some Impressions 
of Medical Social Work in America” by A. B. Read. 


The National Council of Social Service publications set a high standard which 
should inspire (and educate) other voluntary organisations, “ Social Service ” 
is well to the fore. 


Humphreys—July, 1948. (Vol. I, No. 8.) 
J. H. Stubbs. Is. 


Tus is No. 8 of a new publication which describes itself as “A monthly Review 
of Parliamentary and Local Government.” It is too precious for the student, 
being overmuch concerned with the mace, gog and magog, guilds and suchlike 
matters. Nevertheless it should be helpful to many whose education in civics 
was either not begun or else cut short at 14 or 15 years of age. There are some 
excellent photographs and the publication has an attractive style. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


R. H. Apcock, C.B.E., is the Clerk of the Lancashire County Council. From 
1931-8 he was Deputy Town Clerk and from 1938-44 Clerk of Manchester. 


A. J. T. Day, C.B.E., is the Vice-Chairman of the Civil Service National Whitley 
Council and Chairman of the Staff side. He was previously General 
Secretary of the Society of Civil Servants. Mr. Day went to Ceylon at 
the request of the Colonial Office at a time when relations between public 
servants and the Ceylon government left everything to be desired. 


Rt. Hon. WaLter ELtiot, M.P.: Parliamentary Under-Secretary of Health for 
Scotland, 1923-24, and November, 1924-26; Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland 1926-29; Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury 1931-32; Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 1932-36 ; Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland 1936-38 ; Minister of Health 1938-40; Director 
of Public Relations, War Office, 1941-2. 
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Our CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir WARREN FISHER was Permanent Secretary at the Treasury from 1919-1939 
He was Civil Defence Commissioner for the North-West Region from 
1939-1940, and subsequently Special Commissioner for the London Region, 
1940-1942. He died on 25th September, 1948. 


J. M. HawxswortTH, LL.B., is on the staff of the Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations, but of course his views are the views of Mr. Hawksworth and 
not of the A.M.C. Previously he was with Sunderland Corporation. 


F. C. Hooper was Director of Public Relations at the Ministry of Works in 1945 
and Director of Business Training at the Ministry of Labour, 1945-6. 
Previously he had been Joint Managing Director of Lewis’s Ltd., and 
Associated Companies. He is now Joint Managing Director of Schweppes, 
Ltd., Kia-Ora Ltd., and Associated Companies. 
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Official journal of the American Political Science Association, now in 
forty-second year. 


Published bimonthly (February, April, June, August, October, 
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